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Follow the Color Trend! 


MONG the expected wants of post-war 
buyers for your products will be color. 
Anticipating this trend, Du Pont offers a group 
of excellent organic rubber colors—the best 
we've ever produced! 
These Du Pont Colors—designated as SELECT— 


were carefully chosen for their— 


Versatility 
High Tinctorial Strength 
Good Dispersibility 
Excellent Light-Fastness 
Stability to Various Vulcanizing Conditions 
Freedom from Bleeding, Migration, Crocking 
Effectiveness in Rubber, Neoprene, GR-S-50, etc. 
cover a wide range 
of hues—produce almost any hue in the visible spec- 
trum when blended in proper proportions. 
either dry powder or latex 
dispersed colors may be used. The former are soft in 
texture and disperse very readily. The latter are similar 


Bw PONT 
Select co.ors 


Select cOvoR BLENDS 








RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION | 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
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to Du Pont Rubber Dispersed Colors offered bef 
the war, but are dispersed in GR-S latex. 









SMPOUNDIN a complete line of ¢ 
powder colors, supplemented with two water d 
persed pastes, is available. Dry powder Select Col 
are easily dispersible in aqueous solutions to give f 
particled suspensions, are compatible with the latic 
and are unaffected by alkalies and other stabilizi 
agents. 


Pleasing, permanent effects can be obtained wi 
Select Colors in neoprene latex. 





ABOUT MATCHING 
When requesting an exact color match, it is 
necessary for you either to supply us with your 
exact formula along with brands and types of 
ingredients used in the base in which the color 
is to be used or even better a pound or two of 





your base stock. Be sure also to supply us with 
method, temperature, and time of cure. 








IDE! 





Shows 16 samples of Du Pont SELEC 
Colors, blends, and their properties. Als 
gives the basic formula used in preparin 
these samples. Just address E. I. du Pon 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chem 
icals Division, Wilmington 98, De! 
(For further data on Du Pont SELEC! 
Colors, ask for Report BL-156. 
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- Chem - : : : : 
The exacting requirements of Neoprene Compounders call for Mag- 

8, De! nesium Oxide that is uniformly light and unvarying in quality. K&M 

ELEC! Light Magnesium Oxide provides the surest answer to these needs 
because: (1) it is manufactured by America’s oldest and most experi- 
enced makers of magnesia products; (2) it undergoes careful laboratory 
control from the raw material stage to finished product; (3) it is fur- 
nished in one, and only one grade—the highest quality obtainable. 

Ni . . : 
Large supplies are available. Prompt warehouse delivery. 
KEASBEY & MATTISON 
y | 
ha ae a 





COMPANY. AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
a LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Ine. 
ae TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Ine. 
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Keep ‘om Cool! 


use PHILBLACK A 


There’s no need for ws to tell you how 
desirable “low heat build-up” is to the 
manufacturer of tires, tubes and other 
rubber articles. And low heat build-up 
is just one of the many advantages that 
Philblack A offers. For low hysteresis, 
good abrasion, smooth extrusion, and easy 


processing, we are confident you can 


find no better black on the markct. 

Remember, too, that Philblack A has 
not only been tested in the laboratory, 
but also in actual use. After extensive 
road tests with various fleets, many man- 
ufacturers of tires and tubes are now 
using Philblack A with highly satis- 
factory results. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER - AKRON. OHIO 
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NAUGATUCK ACCELERATION FOR GR-5 


COMBINES THE PROPERTIES OF THIAZOLE 
AND ALDEHYDEAMINE IN GR-S COMPOUNDS 


FLAT CURING RANGE «© LOW PERSISTENCY 
ACTIVATED BY GUANIDINES AND THIURAMS 
SAFE PROCESSING * ECONOMICAL 


Recommended for 


TIRE TREADS AND CARCASSES 
CAMELBACK AND TIRE REPAIR STOCKS 
CONVEYOR AND POWER BELTING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS — SOLES AND HEELS 





















Write for Bulletin on BJF in GR-S Compounds 











Process—Accelerate—Protect 
WITH NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 





Naugatuck Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED S STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER FE NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts. . . . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to- Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


Cp Ht Diggs 


BOILER WORKS 60. 


1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Fig. 3— vertical” 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. 4—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 


inna RUBBER WORLD 


Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 





with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 


heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 


working pressures. 






Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 


construction throughout. 
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[ eliminated; the number cut from demonstrating that approval by We will be glad to furnish a copy 
us 42to 18! asking for more parts made from for each member of your sales 
od force—it will help them make 
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Photo courtesy Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa Plant 
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HYCAR PLEASES IMPORTANT CUSTOMER 
BY SAVING *18,950 YEARLY 


arog needed manpower 
—lots of it—and no trifling 
amount of money was saved when 
an aircraft manufacturer started 
using Hycar synthetic rubber sheet 
on stretch presses for aluminum. 
By eliminating the need for de- 
greasing the formed aluminum, 24 
time-consuming operations were 


Hycar’s history is one ot licking 
tough problems by outperforming 
other synthetic rubbers; saving time 
and money by serving dependably; 


satisfying customers by proving its 
ability to do the job assigned to it. 
That’s why so many men in the 
rubber industry have made Hycar 
the standard special purpose rub- 
ber in their plants. Their custom- 
ers and prospects—engineers and 
design men throughout a// indus- 
try—have approved Hycar, and are 


Hycar. 


Our Technical Service Staff would 
like to help you in any phase of 
your synthetic rubber work—com- 


pounding or processing — new ideas 
or old applications —tough prob- 
lems or routine production. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





Our new booklet, “Everywhere 
in Industry”, is being distributed 
to engineers, designers, and manu- 
facturers in many different fields. 


better sales that will insure satis- 
fied customers. Just let us know 
how many you need. 











year 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithllc Rebbes 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 
Resistance to aging 


Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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XM MARKS THE SPOT... 


WHERE NAFTEX WAS ADDED 

















a is a combination of SRF or HMF black and sulfur-reactive plas- 

ticizer. Through the use of NAFTEX it may be possible to increase 
substantially your mixing capacity without increasing your labor or equip- 
ment requirements. Our technical representatives will be glad to discuss 
your particular mixing and compounding problem. 

NAFTEX is relatively dustless and is in the form of dry, free-flowing 
pellets, with the plasticizer uniformly and completely absorbed. Thus, in 
addition to increased mixing capacity, NAFTEX offers the added advantages 
of reducing carbon black dust and eliminating the handling of viscous liquid 
plasticizers. Technical data and laboratory samples are available. 








CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET . NEW YORK 16, N. Y¥. 
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PER CENT ELONGATION 





EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 





61 
ee pe pe ee pe ee ee ee ee 
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53 u 
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| ae, 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 








Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 


with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 


High retention of physical properties . .. how 
important is that to you? 
Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 














FORMULA Now such a compound can be cured in a 
GR-S (Institute ) . 100 practical time and without extra quantities of 
E.P.C. Carbon Black 40 ail 
Sulfur 0.75 accelerator. 
Zine Oxide 3.0 - . . ° 1c - 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide 10 F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazy] disuifide is 
F.B.S. Litharge 1S what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 
Coaltar softener 5 
content. 
Data: The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
Tensile sont VWodulu Si ° : 
Time 287° F F anges Elong 00% Elong Hardne 129 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
15 2890 780 640 37 , - : 
20 3010 760 660 35 tion, hardness or modulus. 
30 3090 770 660 57 : : 
60 2960 =30) 660 57 Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
90 2850 700 685 57 ‘ured for various periods is almos if 
a4 cured for various periods is almost uniform. 
120 2960 710 700 57 ' P ; 
Aged 24 Hours at 100°C Reference to the accompanying tables and 
15 5970 660 980 60 charts should be convincing. 
20 3030 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1006 60 . > ° 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 
120 2930 630 1040 60 of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 





or, 
LE 


15 ch 


1. Heart stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 


the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angles. Write to 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


F.B.S. Litharge-thiazole combination used with low sulfu: 
!] NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


aracterized t Me 





4. Excellent general physical properties ¢ 5. Processing safety New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Sam 
x - Francisco; Boston (National-Roston Lead Co.) ; Pittsburg! (National 
6. Efficiency * 7. Economy Lead & Oil Co. of Penna Philadelphia (John T, Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
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No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Machine equipped with 


la Stock Screw Speed Tachometer and Sperry Exactor Control. 
of 
rT] a 
fur 
Kecently a customer asked if certain alterations could be made to c 
of his tubing machines. A check of our reco : 
) - 
tt machine was shipped in July } 893 = See agc 
va- 
t is encouraging tc know that there are Royle “old timers” still ¢ 
of doing their bit on the “production fr at 
les century of service 
SF e : a m | we 4 2 \ 
OGay, aS daiwdays, Our SKIIIS are devoted O desig a4 L 
ind continuous extrusion machines to meet the specific requi rements of tne 
application involved. The “know how” acquired over the years is bu 
oyle equipment—reflected in perforn 
ing 
ber 
ers 
las 
nal 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


onal James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio 


Co.) London, England B. H. Davis J. W.VanRiper J}. C. Clinefelter P A T Be R S oO N 3, N E W J E R S E Y 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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New Compounds for... 


FLOCKING 


A completely satisfactory synthetic adhesive 
for flocking has long been a major problem to 
rubber chemists and manufacturers. We be- 
lieve our new synthetic latex base compounds 
will overcome all of the previous difficulties no 
matter what method of application is used: — 
spraying, spreading or doctoring. 

Adaptable to both cotton and rayon flock, 
these compounds are also non-inflammable, 
water-resistant, and can be pigmented to match 
the color of the flock or base material. A fur- 
ther advantage is the elimination of any ad- 
ditional extending, mixing, or dilution at your 
plant: — This General Latex compound is 
shipped in the form of an aqueous dispersion 


ready for use. 





HEAT SEALING 


General Latex has developed not one, but a 
whole new family of compounds for heat sealing 
paper, textiles, imitation leather, and associated 
products. The base is synthetic latex, but the 
other ingredients are varied in the compound- 
ing to fit the particular requirements of temper- 
ature, penetration, strength of bonding, flexi- 
bility, adaptation to unlike surfaces, and all 
other factors pertinent to the application. 

These compounds are not carried in stock 
but can be supplied on short notice, tailor-made 
to your individual requirements. For a thor- 
ough analysis of any heat sealing problem you 
may have, we suggest that you get ia touch with 


our laboratory. 





GRS latex types, 2, 3 and X-160, normal and concen- 
trated, available from stock. 


A Complete Service to Manufacturers 


RESEARCH -« MATERIALS . 





ENGINEERING «© MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 
thetic latex. Operators of the Government-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co 
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Three reasons why PHILADELPHIA Reclaimed Rubber 
should figure strongly in your planning 


OME rubber men are uncertain in their 
planning, for the present and for the future. 


For years they have used Philadelphia re- 
claimed rubber as the stable, dependable com- 
pounding material for their rubber products. 
They’ve been able to count on its uniformity and 
versatility. They’ve been able to count on its 
availability. 

But now they’re asking “What will we do when 
the current supply of natural scrap rubber is 
used up?” 


Our answer is “Don’t worry” .. . In the first 
place—our present collected stocks of natural 
scrap will last at least the rest of this year— 
probably longer. 


In the second place—these stocks will be re- 
Plenished as the 142,000,000 tires now in serv- 
ice—most of which have natural rubber carcasses 
—are scrapped and replaced by new synthetic 


rubber tires. That’s another 2 years’ supply for 
black reclaim. 


In the third place—when synthetic scrap starts 
coming in in quantity, Philadelphia Rubber will 
know what to do about it. We already have a 
thorough knowledge of how to reclaim synthetic 
scrap properly. 


So we say, “Don’t worry’. Just let our tech- 
nical staff work with you on any problems in 
connection with reclaimed rubber—natural or 
synthetic. The Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 
pany, 324 Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 








HITE RUBBER goods as they were known 

before the war will of course be back. 
When natural rubber again is available 
TITANOX still will be on hand, but in 
greater supply than ever, to give your 
products the unsurpassed whiteness, 
brightness and clarity of tint that make 
for marketability. 

In the current production of rubber 
goods for war and civilian use TITANOX 
pigments, because of their intense white- 
ness, are helping the compounder to 
achieve the highest degree of whiteness 
possible in synthetic rubber and reclaim. 

Our Technical Service Department is 
ready to cooperate with you in any prob- 
lem involving the use of white pigments 
in rubber. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 
111 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 7, California 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 21, California 
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SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Oh, what an unbeautiful day ¢h/s is going to be! 


— : There are six different types of 

And it is an unbeautiful day in your plant, too, when the Skellysolve which are especially 
solvent you are using varies in uniformity. For a solvent is one adapted to various uses in the rub- 
of many ingredients in a formula. When uniformity varies ber industry, for making rubber 
f neni h Niwety dna bl cements, and for many different 
rom one batch to another—there’s double trouble. rubber fabricating operations. 


. ' ? : Skellysolve offers many advantages 
That, however, is one headache you can easily avoid. Specify over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 


SKELLYSOLVE. The SKELLYSOLVE of a given type that you line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 

order a year hence will be identical in characteristics with that ae Ss oe Gar ye ae ee 
é ae: 3 Skellysolve. Write today. 

type ordered today. The reason: uniformity in SKELLYSOLVE > 

is assured by the way we refine it. Each step is directed and 

checked by scientific, precision instruments... instruments not 

subject to human error. . . that do not forget. 














SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDS « 






JV ageing 
V mileage 
V drying time 
Y flexibility 
V film strength 










Y Buna 
V¥ Neoprene 


¥ Other Synthetic 
Bases 









Address all inquiries to the Union Bay 
State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - 


COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 






The UBS Laboratories are only one of 
many American industrial research groups 
busy with synthetic latex compounding 
problems. But we have made some valua- 
ble contributions to the general fund of 
knowledge in this important field, includ- 
ing the development of several original 
bases. And we're constantly conducting 
tests to improve ageing qualities for par- 
ticular applications, employing the testing 
methods best suited to the application for 
which the compound is to be used. For ex- 


wom RUBBER WORLD 
COMBINING 
LAMINATING 


FOLDING 
OP i MPREGNATION 
mame COATING 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY WORK 









periéfice has taught us that no single Test- 
ing Method is valid for all synthetic latex 
appligations. The Oxygen Bomb will often 
show things, for instance, that a Fadeom- 
ete not possibly show. That’s why we 
keep~all three Testing Methods in opera- 
tion at the UBS Laboratories—Geer Oven, 
Oxygen Bomb and Fadeometer. And 
thatis‘one more reason why we think you 
~ UBS a good source of supply for 
Synthetic Latex Compounds. Write today, 
describing your problem in detail. : 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
DISPERSIONS 


OXYGEN 








Union Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 
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Make SYNTHETIC rubber 


act NATURAL 


with this I. aylor Fulscope 
Time Schedule Controller 


begins to look as if synthetic rubber would be with us for a long, 

long time. Which is all the more reason for planning now to make 
it ‘‘act natural.” One secret is put in precise temperature control on a 
time-schedule basis. In other words Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 
Controllers. Here’s what they give you: 
1. Push-button starting 
2. Controlled rate of rise to curing temperature 
3. Curing time adjustable in 1 to 6 ratio 
4. Discharges condensate throughout cure 


5. Shuts off steam at end of cure 











6. Opens blow-down valve 


7. Cam stops at starting position 
C for next run 


oer w Resse 
Tay.0€ TINE SemEOULE f “sous (ELeeT! ve) 
De ce neo Te 


TY FR COROING 
PIPER TURE Con TIO ee _ “Scare P= J 


ie 
(Maev525) 16) ER (ems oe Bm), 


BEAEMATIE FIRING DIAGRAM 


We’re proud of the Taylor Time Sched- 











J) ES Zoe ne ule Controller because it’s one of the 
Sava. 5 . ( Sua y , cro 

Ce “1 ‘_— meine most versatile and flexible instruments 

ee ever made. And it works equally well 

on vertical vulcanizers. In fact, it does 

every job with the same typical Tay- 

+ lor Accuracy! Call your Taylor Field 

i | Engineer for more details. Taylor In- 

. KEveese Are, strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 


and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording, and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow 
and liquid level. 
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= ACCURACY FIRST 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP ‘EM! IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 














Pening 
Press 


Type Tsc 
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Side Stab n Press With 


s 
Gnd Push Down Cylinders 


Type Tss 











THEY’RE ALL BALDWINS 


If you're worried about stepping up production and cutting 


. . let Baldwin presses give you a hand. Every 
Baldwin press reflects years of experience in serving the 


down costs. 


rubber field. The ones shown above are only a few from the 
complete line; if you have a new idea that requires a new 


T 


press, Baldwin engineers will design and build it for you. 


Just let us know your requirements. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Baldwin Southwark Division, Philadelphia 
42, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago. St. Louis, Washington, San Francisco, Detroit, 


Cleveland, Houston, Pittsburgh. 


BALDWIN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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REINFORCEMENT OF GR-S 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Serving the 


KUPBPER INOUET IY 


Since 1892 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL MACHINERY ADAMSON UNITED 


Mixers ° Refiners 


Linas ant Fails (loa 


Washers ° Driers 


For more than 50 years ADAMSON has pioneered in the design and ee 


construction of basic rubber processing machinery, contributing, 
through constant research and development, many outstanding and 
revolutionary improvements to the industry. ADAMSON processes 
and equipment are in present operation in many of the country’s 
largest rubber manufacturing plants. 

Always possessed of adequate production facilities, recent re- 
organization and expansion provide even greater manufacturing 
capacity and a more comprehensive engineering and research 
service for the development of new processes and equipment. 

Consult us Our experience and abilities are at your service. 


Large Molds 

Pot Heaters 

Ram Type Vulcanizers 
Autoclaves 

Hydraulic Presses 
Multi-Platen Presses 
Automatic Curing Presses 
Belt Curing Presses 


Auxiliary Equipment 


or 


ADAMSON UNITED | 
GCOMPAN Y 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


The World's Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 


PLANTS AT PITTSBURGH - VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 
AFFILIATES: DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 
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COMMERCIAL 
APPLICATIONS 
OF ANTISOL 


Service 
Station 
Pneumatic 
Signal 
Hose 
















4°, Antisol No Antisol 


Photographs of service station showing hose in 
service and close up of hose with and without 4 
per cent of Antisol after six months of service. 
Samples were bent around a mandrel before 


di 
go teed photographing to show cracking. 


FIERRON BROS. & MEYER 


82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
516 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 


SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
HAS A 
BLUEPRINT MEMORY 
OF 
your 


BANBURY 


Wuen your Banbury needs repair, remember that 
Farrel-Birmingham is the only company that has the 2,200 
square feet of bluepririts which show the original dimen- 
sions of each of the 775 parts of your machine. 242 of 
these parts are machined and the prints show each of the 
882 operations performed on them. This information is 
essential in returning a worn Banbury to its original ca- 
pacity and efficiency. 













The Banbury repair procedure developed by the company 
consists of a carefully planned and controlled sequence 
of operations, which makes certain that every vital part of 
the mixer is brought back to the exact contour and dimen- 
sions specified on the original blueprints. For example, 
the rotors are routed through 42 repair operations, includ- 
ing three physical tests which check the soundness of the 
finished repair. 










Specialized techniques, special tools, and the jigs and fix- 
tures used in the repair procedure were developed by the 
company in the course of its long experience in building 
and repairing Banburys. 





For quick repair service... write, wire or phone: 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
(Telephone Ansonia 3600) 


AKRON, OHIO 
2710 First Central Tower (Telephone Jefferson 3149) 
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O™ of the major reasons why our war tire 
program is absorbing such a tremendous 
poundage of rayon for tire cords is because tires 
of this construction generate less friction heat. As 
you know, friction heat eats up rubber...weakens 
the tire. Its effect is so severe that a reduction of 
only a few degrees means a marked improvement 
in tire performance. 

The molecular structure and the physical uni- 
formity of rayon result in better heat dissipation. 
Because of this, a rayon-cord tire will naturally 


Program. United States Senate — 








MILEAGE BEFORE SCRAPPING”. 


Eastern 


H. I. SULLIVAN, Vice President of this largest bus op- 
erator in New England, reports: ‘Records we have re- 
cently begun to keep show 74 S-7 synthetic tires with 
rayon cord averaged 36,400 miles before scrapping, as 
compared with 16,400 miles for 25 S-7 tires with other 
cord. Furthermore, we consider that rayon cord has 
been an important factor in sustaining our outstand- 
ing record for safety and maintenance efficiency.” 


Winner of ME pennant for 6th consecutive year 


B 409 
run cooler by 10°F....in tires of equal thickness. 
However, the thicker the tire, the hotter it runs. 
Since rayon retains its tensile strength better at 
high running temperatures, fewer plies are re- 
quired for comparable service. Thus, rayon cord 
means an even further reduction in the problem 
of tire heat. 

This ability of rayon-cord tires to run cooler 
is one of the scientific explanations for the longer 
life, the greater mileage and the increased safety 
they give in actual operation. 


Source of data: Hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Seventy-eighth Congress, First and Second Sessions. 








“RAYON-CORD SYNTHETIC TIRES GIVE TWICE THE 





Mass. St. Ry. Co., 


es 








Less friction heat, higher tensile strength 
and greater uniformity of rayon tire cords 
mean more safety at high running speeds. 











Rayon-cord tires give longer life, 
greater mileage ... reduce impact 





failures, road delays, tire renewals. 
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. PELLETEX. 
7 & GASTEX 


Semi-Reinforcing 
Furnace Blacks 


Easy Processing ... 


Whether it’s tires, footwear, hose, wire or 
any other product of natural or synthetic 
rubber, the easy processing characteristic of 
PELLETEX and GASTEX has given these 
famous semi-reinforcing furnace blacks sus- 
tained popularity throughout the high tempo 
of war production. 


Increased capacity will be at your service for 
post-war products. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR Be 
Pampa, Texas New York, N. Y. 


Guymon, Okla. Akron, Ohio Z PIGHENTS 
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NORTHMASTER 
@ 


Partial list of industrial uses and applications 


sportation 


> Jn win ") 


“od 


Descriptive 
Bulletin on 
Request 


for these HEAVY 


ABRASIVES 

ADHESIVES 

ALKALOIDS 

ALUMINUM 

ARTIFICIAL STRAW 
BESTOS 

ASPHALT! Cc MATERI ALS 

ASPHALT T ILES 


CANDY 

CARBIDES 

CARBONS 

CARBORUNDUM 

CAULKING COMPOUNDS 
LOPHAN 


1D 

SE ACETATE 

ITR 
PRODUCTS 

OSE XANTHATE 


Cc A 

COLORS 

ORK PRODUCTS 
ETICS 
H DROPS 


CREAMS 
CRUCIBLES 


DENTURES 
poG FOOD 


STRUTHERS WELLS 


NORT 
HMASTER DIVISION, TITUSVILLE, PA 


DRUGS 
DYES 


ELECTRIC AL COM PONENTS 
ELECTRODES 

EMERY M ASSES 

ENAMELS 

ETHYL CELLULOSE 
EXPLOSIVES 


FERTILIZERS 
FIBRE BOARD 
FILMS 

FLOOR COVERINGS 


FOODS 
FOUNDRY SANDS 
FURNITURE MOULDINGS 


GASKET MATERIALS 
GRAPHITE 

GREASES 

GRINDING WHEELS 
GUN POWDER 
GUTTA PERCHA 


HARD RUBBER 


INSULATED WIRE 
INSULATING MATER! ALS 


LACQUERS 
L COMPOUNDS 


UM 
LIT HONE 
LUBRIC ANTS 


MACARONI 
MARGARINE 
MATTING 
METAL 

ILK POWD: 


_ es 


5 


= 


DUTY MIXERS 


MOLDING POWDERS 


PACKINGS 
PAINTS 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
PENCIL MASSES 
PHARMACEUT ICALS 
PIGMENTS 

MASSES 


Ss 
PRINTING INKS 
PUTTY 


RAYON 
REFRACT ORIES 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
SEALING COMPOUNDS 
SHOES 


Ss 
ELESS POWDER 


SYNTHE 


TAPES 

TEXTILES 

TIRES AND TUBES 
TOOTH PASTES 


VARNISHES 
VISCOSE 


WELDING ROD COATINGS 
WRAPPING MATERIALS 


YEAST 
FWY ar 
\ ly, \\ Vly 


VID 


hye 


— 


CORPORATION 


Plants at TITU 
SVILLE, PA 
7 . rolste| WARREN 
|, PA. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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There are no weak links in the 
Loewenthal service of supplying expertly 
sorted scrap rubber to exact specifica- 
tions. We have served the rubber 
reclaiming industry since its start. 
THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 
JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable Address: "Gyblowell” AKRON 5, OHIO 
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Formula for more sale 
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YOUR 
PRODUCTS 
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Here's new beauty and extra protection for your rubber 
products — beauty and protection that will step up appear- 
ance... make your merchandise more attractive to buyers! 

It's Johnson's Rubber Finishes, the wax finishes that 
add so much to the good looks of rubber products. They 
give rubber goods a lustrous beauty that increases “‘eye’’ 
and “‘buy”’ appeal. They add wax protection, too...against 
“shopwear’’.. . scuffs and scratches ... dirt and finger 
marks. They help guard against oxidation and sun check- 
ing, destroyers of rubber surfaces and sales. 

Easily applied by spraying, dipping or wiping, John- 
son's Rubber Finishes can be inexpensively worked into 
your production set-up. They resist cracking and scaling, 
aré non-flammable, and available in clear or black. 


SE FRE MPLE! See for yourself how a 


Johnson's Rubber Finish improves the appearance of 


your product. Fill out and mail the coupon today! 





These and many other rubber products are made 
more saleable by Johnson’s Rubber Finishes 


Door mats - Hot water bottles Rubber gloves - Refrigerator 


gaskets - Rubber toys - Solesand heels - Tires - Garden hose 


Stair treads - Rubber boots, overshoes 


Trademark Rex. U.S. Pat 


(A name everyone knows ) 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, Wisconsin 
Hasten V-J Day with more EXTRA War Bonds! 


eens 
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Significant new data for compounders of GR:S stocks 


The Effects of Ethylene Glycol 


on the Properties of 
GR:S Stocks Containing 


(42 (ae 





Recent experiments in Columbia Laboratories indicate favorable results 
through the addition of Ethylene Glycol to GR:S stocks loaded with various 
volumes of Silene EF. Stocks treated in this manner cure at a more rapid 
rate .. . hysteresis heat buildup is lowered materially .. . and the general 
“snappiness” 1s improved. 

The results of these experiments are contained in Columbia Pigments Data 


Sheet No. 45-1. Copies may be obtained on request to our General Offices. 





COLUMBI -HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS « CHARLOTTE « SAN 
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In the rayon industry, famed ¥ for its 


many new developments, tireg-cord 


made of rayon yarn is now ¥ an old 












story but Industrial gives f it a 


new twist—an UP-twist. 


Thanks to the 


of “Continuous 


exclusive properties 
Process”, Industrial’s 
Tyron Yarn is # delivered, fully 


stretched ¥ and processed, on bobbins 


\in 


lh OM, F tal 


L of o) 
°RPORArIC, 
CLEVELAND. ons 
NEW YORK oFFice 


SOO Fittm ave 
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Opal and 
RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 
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with a new twist 


the yarn travels only a few 


feet, & receives a uniform twist 















under ‘less tension, is cleaner, 


subject to% less surface abrasion, and is 
wound onto large knot-free packages 
that require ‘Qno separate spooling 
operation. 

UP-twisting is a \&typical example 
of many contributions & of the 
“Continuous Process” to (greater 
rayon-making efficiency, and 
commentary on the skill and 4yresource- 
fulness Industrial is devoting to 
chemical, mechanical and textile 


phases of rayon production. 


ya 
aa 


MAKERS OF 
“TYRON 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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In the rubber industry, the new 
Piccolastic Resins offer a means of 
getting results hitherto unobtain- 
able. The various types of these 
thermoplastic hydrocarbon resins 
provide an almost unlimited range 
of properties because they may be 
readily intermixed or combined 
with other plastic bodies. Most are 
pale color, suitable for the majority 
of uses. Molecular weights, sol- 
vencies, melting points and other 
physical pronerties vary in the 
several types, over a wide range, 
but are fixed and dependable for 
any one type. 


Preliminary investigations have 
shown decided advantages are to 
be gained by the use of Piccolastic 
Resins for rubber compounding, 
plasticizing and extending, for 
making adhesives and laminating 
agents of many types, electrical 
insulating materials and other prod- 
ucts. Additional fields in which 
Piccolastic provides desirable char- 
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acteristics will occur to the manu- 
facturer investigating newly 
developed materials or processes 
for future use. 

Extensive knowledge of resin 
syntheses and their application to 
the requirements of the rubber in- 
dustry have been. gained by our 
staff through years of research and 
field experience. This knowledge 
is available to help you.make most 
effective use of Piccolastic in your 
operations. 

Write for descriptive bulletin 
giving complete data and physical 
properties of Piccolastic. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ow Vi ade), may. 


Makers of: Coumarone Resins - Coal Tar Naphthas - Rubber Plasticizers - Reclaiming Oils - Terpene Resins 
Distributed to the rubber industry by Standard Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 
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& EXTRUSION PRESS 





RUBBER 
aud PLASTICS 


: } : 











N° IS THE TIME to prepare for the future 
... to analyze production equipment 
requirements . . . to make ready for definite 
selections that will enable you to move quick- 
ly into postwar production .. . For 40 years 
Erie Foundry has designed and built hydraulic 
presses for rubber and more recently, for 
plastics to meet special requirements—some 


small, many of the big multiple type. . . It 





will pay you to put your requirement up to 


us. Bulletin 334 is yours for the asking. 


*& MOULDING PRESS 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/C HI C AGO/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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Month After Month... 
ffter Year... 


Year 


NEVER A LEAK 






TYPE S-W 
For Steam or Water or Both. 
Patents Pending 





In the patented Diamond construction, a long- 
life gasket is held in place by a follower ring 
pressed against it by a spring which main- 
tains enough pressure to prevent leaks while 
allowing complete freedom of motion. 
epee or liquid under pressure on inner part 


of gasket, forces a leak-proof seat. The higher 
the pressure the less chance for escapes. 


Mr. K. C. Benn, Master Mechanic of the 
Mohawk Rubber Company wrote us in Sep- 
tember, 1938: 





“We have used DIAMOND swing joints since 
1926 on our hydraulic press for curing sectional 
air bags and on unit molds for curing tubes. 
DIAMOND joints have always been satisfac- 
tory. 

“The first of this year (1938) we started using 
extra heavy pipe with DIAMOND swing and 
Ball joints replacing metallic hose to carry 
water at 310° temperature and 250 pressure 
to the water bags used in curing tires in our 
large pot heaters and extra heavy pipe and 
DIAMOND swing and Ball joints, replacing 
hydraulic hose, carrying compressed air at 
250 pressure to lock the manifold connection 
for hot water. 

“Up to the present time we have had no trouble 
whatsoever with these joints, we have a feeling 
of safety we never had before, also the cost of 
installation is low and maintenance is almost 
eliminated.” 


The Mohawk Rubber Company is still ordering 
and using DIAMOND swing joints. 
Write today for bulletin and prices. 
Sizes ¥g", 12”, 34”, 1” and 11% 
Shipped from stock. No waiting. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 Market St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Screens 


tor the 











Rubber.-Industry 


The action of the screen box, which operates 
at a nearly level angle, combines with the 
Day Super-Active Ball Cleaning Device to pro- 
duce an effective screening action. 








i 


The Ro-Ball above is a No. 31, Hopper Feed, 
Closed Top Type which is used extensively for 
processing of natural or compounded rubber 
products, where sulphur, oxides, etc., are used, 
and dust tight construction is required. 

These machines can be furnished in either 
single or multiple screen construction and in 
various sizes to meet all requirements. 





The open construction shown above is used 
extensively for dewatering operations where 
caustics are used in reclaiming rubber. These 
units can be furnished in various sizes to meet 
all production requirements. 


The J.H. DAY Company 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 
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FOR UNIFORMITY AND PURITY 


IN CHEMICALS FOR THE NEW RUBBERS 








SELECT THESE GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
FOR YOUR REQU!IREMENTS: 


Sulfuric Acid: All grades and strengths. 


Aluminum Sulfate: To precipitate polymerized synthetic rubbers. 


BASIC CHEMICALS Fluosulfonic Acid: For production of Boron Trifluoride. 
ae Potassium Cyanide—Sodium Cyanide: In production of acrylonitrile 
rubbers. 


Sulfur: Commercial Rubbermakers’ and other grades. 

Copper Fluoborate—Zinc Fluoborate—Copper Cyanide—Sodium 
Cyanide: Intermediates for “plating” rubber to metals. 

Lead Fluoborate: For lead plating in battery manufacture. 

Baker & Adamson Reagents and Fine Chemicals 





nr) 


BOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
r 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 

Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 

City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) 

San Francisco * Seattle * St.Louis * Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited ¢ Montreal ® Toronto @ Vancouver 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 





“me 





PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 








VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 




















Ju 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL MACHINES 
3 Smooth operation, and freedom from shocks and or as firm as the job demands. There are no 
vibration, are just as important in your heavy- springs, arms or toggles, no adjustments to make, 
— duty machines as they are in your motor vehicles. no lubrication required. Misalignment is cor- 
Now, for the first time, you can give your rected automatically. Maintenance costs are 
machines true air-cushioned “riding comfort” usually low. Both drive and driven members 
with the Fawick Airflex Clutch. have new nonmetallic safety and protection. 
This new clutch controls power and torque Our experienced engineering department will 
through a cushion of air and rubber. Regulated gladly give you recommendations for your 
inflation gives you clutch engagement as light machines. 





THE FAWICK AIRFLEX CLUTCH 


provides air-cushion clutch action because it 





matches today’s fine motor vehicle tires in 
The Fawick Airflex Combined Clutch and Brake for rubber 


mills exceeds all minimum safety requirements. Introduces new 


quality of material and excellence of work- 
manship — the result of the great technical 


advances made by America’s Rubber Industry. operating and maintenance economies. 





FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. - 9919 Clinton Rd. Cleveland 11, Ohio 


In Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver - in Britain, Crofts Engineers, Ltd., Bradford, England 
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Rubber Odor Problems ? 


...vot wrt PARADORS 


Parapors for RusBperk are the result of 
Givaudan’s long specialized experience in 
the field of industrial deodorants. They are 
available for all types of synthetic polymers 
and are now being used with outstanding 


success by mary rubber manufacturers. 


PARADORS are obtainable in a wide variety 
of odor characteristics and price ranges— 
and new Parapors can be developed by 
our technicians to solve individual prob- 
lems. We offer you cooperation without 


obligation. Write today for full information. 


“BUY WISELY—-BUY GIVAUDAN“” 





For Break ng down 
and Mixing 


1. It provides a wider range of temperature control 
than other internal mixers having the same capac- 
ity, due to its capability of mixing stocks at a lower 
temperature. 

Paint Gai . Bearing wear has been virtually eliminated by the 

; use of Roller Bearings, and wear in the mixing 

chamber greatly reduced by overall location of the 

rotors. 


@ Synthetic Rubber 
Natural Rubber 
Rubber Reclaim 


Plastics 


DETAILS ON 
APPLICATION 


The patented rotors of the Shaw Intermix 
are mounted throughout on Roller Bearings 





FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY, LTD. ENGLAND 


R.131.0 


MANCHESTER 11 


/ 
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<S° FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 


Tensile 

Elongation 

Resistance to Abrasion 
Resistance to Cut-Growth 


@ — RESINEX is bringing definite improvements to these important 
physical properties in compounds used for a wide variety of 
products. As a plasticizer, its softening action speeds milling and 
smooths out stocks for better extrusion. RESINEX is brown in color 
and may be freely used in brown, tan and chocolate-colored 
stocks. . . It is particularly recommended in soles, heels and me- 
chanical goods, and is available for immediate large-volume uses. 


RESINEX 


7, Company 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 





New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. IIl. 
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AME OBJECTIVE 


& - different results 
©? 





7) Grinding methods of years gone by, especially the one used by 
. cave men, were crude. But, they served the purpose at that time. 
Today, grinding done by Whittaker, has become an exact 
& science. It is more than merely pulverizing raw materials for 
rubber to a specified maximum micron size. As an instance, it 
3 involves a comprehensive study of the crystalline structure of 
© various grades of the same mineral. This results in a better 
understanding of the characteristic properties and how they 

\ will be affected by grinding. 
) As a benefit of this research at Whittaker, you get the proper 
. grade of rubber ingredients, ground to the proper maximum 
ey micron size, which will aid in bettering the over-all quality of 

your rubber products. 
W Talc * Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Pumice Stone * Whiting 
& Extra Light Calcined Magnesium * Sericite * Magnesium Carbonate 
Pyrophyllite 





Sales Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
° ‘ Harry Holland & Sons Edward W. Ortenbach 
itive @inmem | (Uiakee Lis PHILADELPHIA TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Peltz & Company Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 
CLEVELAND 


Palmer Supplies Co., formerly Palmer Schuster Co. 








260 West B’way, New York 13, N.Y. * Plant: South Kearmey, New Jersey 

















RUBBER SLAB COOLER 


The mill room equipment at the left is used 
to lubricate cool and dry rubber slabs having 
been hand cut from a rubber mixing mill. 


Do that job for less money, in less floor space 
with cleanliness around your mills. 





ennai nmin A 
" mel 
: 





Simple to operate, practically no mainte- 
nance or care required. 


) Set in required location. No anchor bolts 


necessary. Connect electrical line, water 
and drain. It is then ready for operation. 





FURTHER DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


Mold Co. 


Ohio 














July 
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ORTHO-NITROBIPHENYL 


VERSATILE 
PLASTICIZER 





5 
ach 

un Monsanto Ortho-Nitrobipheny] now is available in 

a wo technical grades. Both are excellent plasticizers pn aa col en Pcl a ane Monnet = : 
i with a wide range of uses. One is just as effective 


. inyls and vinyl copolymers. It is compatible with AT 45°C. 12 Contipolses 
: ikyds and some synthetic rubbers. FLASH POINT 143°C. (289.5°F.) 
FIRE POINT 179°C. (354.5 F.) 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chem- oe - oo —- Oil 
4 oe ee . y | Aicono my | Acetate urpentine 
; als Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis Methy! Alcohol Ortho-Dichlorobenzene Linseed Oil 
: , Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, Bos- Ether Carbon Tetrachloride Soyabean Oil 
: Acetone Glacial Acetic Acid Corn Oil 




























the other, but Technical Grade A is preferable 
here color is important in the finished product. 
echnical Grade B costs only 6 cents a pound in 
lots. Technical Grade A is 10 cents a pound 


ipplicable to the entire range of synthetic resins 
fom the cellulose esters and ethers through the 


Complete data and samples will be sent promptly 
pon request. You may use the convenient coupon 
klow, contact the nearest Monsanto office or write: 


mn, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 














The figures included are approximately correct and can be considered 
as average values for ortho-nitrobiphenyl, technical. 


Grade A 
Light greenish yellow 
crystalline solid or 


COLOR AND 
APPEARANCE 


Grade B 
Light to dark reddish 
brown crystalline solid 














‘ ; oily liquid. or oily liquid. 
carlots. Both prices are f.o.b. St. Louis. MELTING POINT °C. 
lal ‘ ‘ BOILING POINT AT 760 MM. 320-330°C. 
Asa plasticizer, ortho-nitrobipheny] can be used REFRACTIVE INDEX AT 25°C. rir 
“lone or in conjunction with other plasticizers. It is SPECIFIC GRAVITY AT 40° 15.5°C. 1189 





SPECIFIC GRAVITY TEMPERATURE 
COEFFICIENT 


0.00083/°C. (33°-80°C.) 





VISCOSITY AT 25°C. 


38 Centipoises 














SOLUBILITY: Ortho-nitrobipheny| is readily soluble in most organic 
solvents but is practically insoluble in water, either hot or cold. Some 
of the materials in which ortho-nitrobiphenyl! will dissolve are: 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


Mineral Spirits 








tancisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 








Monsanto CHEMICAI. COMPANY 

Dept. O(P)14, Organic Chemicals Division, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send, without cost or obligation, samples of 
Monsanto Ortho-Nitrobipheny] technical, as indicated: 


(] Grade A (] Grade B 
Name— 
Company - 
= E: 4 Street— — 
bs a / é ae - Zone— State 
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Converts coated or tacky surfaced materials 


into firm, compact rolls of narrow widths. 







Rewound rolls can be any diameter up to 
1734". Write for details. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Par. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *"Ss%0" 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 
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Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 








BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 














| QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


| . ° . 
| BELTING 
| ransmission—Convevor—Elevator bi gts 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
W ater—Fire—Air—Steain 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY ff 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 




















' EEMCO HEAVY DUTY MILLS are cor- 
rectly designed, carefully constructed 
and exceptionally strong in the parts 
subject to heavy strains. Write for 
Bulletin describing the newly designed 
12 inch Laboratory Mill or heavy duty 
mills, which are made in various sizes 
up to 84 inch. 





Kepiaens 


FOR BREAKING DOWN AND CRACKING both 
natural and synthetic rubber, EEMCO 
Refiners and Crackers are made to insure 
maximum production plus great endur- 
ance. Furnished with either one or both 
rolls corrugated. EEMCO engineers are 
trained in rubber working and plastics 
processing problems — their help and 
advice is yours for the asking. If your 
requirements include any of the machines, 
listed below, write us for details. 


Manufacturers of REFINERS 


p 








* TUBERS * EXTRUDERS = STRAINERS 


MILLS » HYDRAULIC PRESSES » CALENDERS + CRACKERS + WASHERS 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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REATED TIRE FABRICS 
{ILD BETTER TIRES 





SITE 


Wo.7 


gives you these 9 advantages 


in vinyl resin compounds 





1. PERMANENCE: The eatremely low volatility of 
Parsprex G-25 approximates that of polyvinyl chloride 
itself. Because softness and thermoplasticity of this 
synthetic resin are not affected by aging or exposure, 
Paraprex G-25 plasticized compounds are truly per- 
manent. even under sost rigorous conditions. 


6. NON-MIGRATABILITY: PakvpLex G-25 does not 
spue or migrate from vinyl resin compositions at either 
high or low temperatures, an important consideration 
where freedom from lifting and the ultimate in adhesion 
are required. 





2. LOW FLAMMABILITY: Plastics or plastic coatings 
made with ParapLex G-25 do not support combustion 
are therefore particularly well suited for fabrics and 
electrical insulation where fire-resistance is a prime 


requisite. 


7. FREEDOM FROM ODOR AND TASTE: Because this 
resinous plasticizer imparts no odor or taste to coating 
compounds, it is eminently suitable for food packaging, 
processing equipment, rainwear and wearing apparel, as 
well as other special applications where these qualities 
are essential. 





3. FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURE: Vinyl resins 
plasticized with ParweLex G-25 show low temperature 
flexibility adequate for all uses except the most highly 
specialized applications. The bend-brittle point of such 
stocks compares favorably with most ester type 


plasticized « ompound s, 


8. RESISTANCE TO WEATHERING: P rarrex G-25- 
vinyl compounds are unaffected by heat, coid, sunlight 
or ultra violet. Eyen after long exposure, flexibility 
remains unimpaired, 





4. HEAT STABILITY: Parverex G-25 compounds show 
unusually low heat deformation and excellent retention 
of original flexibilitv...will not degrade the vinyl resins 


even at high temperatures. 


9. EASE OF COMPOUNDING AND PROCESSING: 
ParapLrex G-25 may be compounded readily in a 
Banbury or onarubber mill at mining temperatures oaly 
slightly higher than for monomeric ester ty pe plasticizers. 
Eextruding and calendering operations produce stocks 
with particularly smooth finish, and high gloss surfaces. 





5. NON-EXTRACTABILITY: Pvnariex G-25 is insoluble 
iv oils. fat-. water and aliphatic hydrocarbons, making 
it possible for the first time to compound soft, flexible 
polvvi vl chloride stocks with excellent oil resistance. 


No other plasticizer or plasticizer combination produces 
the outstanding effects obtained with ParapLex G-25. 
Be sure to investigate the merits of this radically new 
vinyl plasticizer. Detailed information will be sent 
promptly upon request. Send your inquiries to — The 
Rubber Chemicals Department, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company. 








Pana 





THE RUBBER CHEMIEICE 


S. Pat. Off 


ALS DEPARTMENT 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
aan OF = B Op.) OL Op.W Pum COLOR 8 wv. Was 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Custom tailor 
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for a suit of armor 








PPLYING wire braided armor or shield- 

ing to tubing, conduit or hose, is a custom 
tailoring job. Braiding can be applied directly 
.o material to be covered, or the metal braid 
can be furnished in suitable lengths for the user 
to apply in his own plant during assembly 
in operations. 





To provide the desired flexibility and other 
characteristics such as uniform coverage, re- 
sistance to mechanical abuse, resistance to 
elongation, or enlargement of diameter, braid- 


tis ing wire must be applied at precisely the cor- 
ne rect angle and there must be no variation from 
iy ‘ . . 

as this... from start to finish of the job. 


That’s why for fine radio wire Vg” in diameter, : 
or 16” steam expansion joints, more and more a re a ae ‘ 
———§_ companies are calling upon National-Standard oe, + eT, UAE EE 
for their wire braiding work. For, we at Na- Saee f rrr 
tional-Standard have the knowledge and expe- 


at rience necessary to give you a custom tailored 
ity job of braiding to meet exactly your particular 
requirements. 


Today at National-Standard we have machin- 
—————4 ery available to braid steel, brass, copper, stain- 
less steel, and monel metal. Let our 38 years of 
















G: : . ° ° . : . 
“ experience in the wire and wire fabricating in- 
aly dustry help yox with your braiding problem. 
“rs. 
cks BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Jac 
acennqasnersan =~ = 
ices 
“ih | NATIONAL: |) World's largest braiding machine 
1e \ I} at Niles, Michigan plant of 
ent \ STANDARD I) National-Standard Company. 
Che 2 Company % 
iets > <p 
So uicw 
— wee z ooo SS ets aa ER RRR - : =a 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 





NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. WORCESTER WIRE WORKS WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. Worcester, Mass. Hoboken, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON ns LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
BRAIDS AND TAPE SPRING STEEL ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES MACHINERY 





oe I = 
0 
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WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER - — 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 


mening = be ne 
AS Se BS: cee 


enh tt 





The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
eccepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 

a 
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COLITE CONCENTRATE 





A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON. 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 





@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 

@ Does not build up on the moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 








A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


- ~ 


wis 
BRAUOW COMPANY 


Wen 


BOSTON, uefarclivers 


ALI tcal Manufack 


97 BICKFORD STREET - 





tn Canada: Prescott & CO REG'O.. 774 St PAUL ST. W MONTREAL 


t— 


} 








“TRULY” A UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 

MACHINE. CUTS CURED, SEMI-CURED AND 

UNCURED STOCKS. SOLID UP TO 134” O.D., 
TUBULAR UP TO 5” O.D. 





UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 
MACHINE (4-H) 


This machine's design and operation has 
been the so lution to many baffling washer 
cutting problems. 


FINE 


TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osberne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 








MARBON “‘S’’ anpD “‘S-1” 
Synthetic Restns 


Use With Synthetic Rubbers To: 


*x IMPROVE PROCESSING 


* IMPROVE HARDNESS AND 
STIFFNESS 


* IMPROVE TEAR AND 
ABRASION 


IMPROVE SHRINKAGE 


* IMPROVE TUBING OF 
“PURE GUM” 


—IAKT pDpAnpromTr:c 


For Details and Samples Write 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
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Technical — 
. cogs xc on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 
Bulletin No. 12 
& 
. ff f M 
N- ect Oo oisture 
= = 
- | on Zinc Oxide—GR-S Compounds 
ORIGINAL RESULTS 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent pee seaconmncediihaneens Ge) a See bsnl ae ____| . Permanent 
— Min. at 45 Lb. psi. Elongation 200 300°; 400% 500 et 
7 NO WATER 
15 1370 785 159 190 265 380 24 
30 | 1075 635 190 270 345 540 18 
45 | 1180 620 190 265 380 610 19 
60 | 1065 580 190 265 420 645 17 
90 1450 640 230 305 420 685 21 
120 1075 585 230 310 425 655 17 
5% WATER ON THE POLYMER 
15 1240 700 195 350 | 465 660 57 
30 1065 565 265 380 535 840 PY 
45 1240 550 340 455 685 1065 43 
60 1550 590 310 465 660 1010 47 
90 1540 560 345 500 770 1230 42 
120 1450 | 525 350 550 825 1290 36 
Good -~-ear-Heale- Com-ression Fatigue Cut-Growth 
REAL | Pendulum (Goodrich Flexometer)* Resistance 
— | Mie. at Indentation | Per Cent Toien eont Max. Gammon Inches Failure 
45 Lb. in | A eaaar Initial Per Cent — 
| eee | — | ae °C, Initial Final 6,000 Cyc. | 27,000 Cyc. 
| | 
| NO WATER 90 | 7.81 | 59.6 20.8 15’-4.1 16.2 13.2 16.1 .10 .39 
5% WATER 90 | 7.24 | 59.3 18.8 15’-4.1 17.6 10.5 I3<2 11 43 
* Test Senditens: $86 Th. Send. 0:19" stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp. 
: es effect of moisture on the curing rate of GR-S with 
special reference to Carbon Black compounds has been ‘COMPOUND No. 12 
reported.** In Zinc Oxide compounds with 100 part loadings, sda 
the mill addition of 5 parts of water on the polymer not only GR-S : 
increases curing rate, but gives substantial increases in ultimate Sulfur 3.5 
tensile strength and modulus. In spite of the fact that the per- MBT 2.0 
manent set at break is increased by the water addition, the Coumarone-indeneresin 7.5 
pendulum rebound, heat generation and cut-growth results ELC. Magnesia... =. 5.0 
compare favorably with the control. The water was added after Fins Oxide ; 100.0 
all other ingredients except the accelerator. Further work on ear We ok re 
° e ° . variapie 
the effect of moisture is in progress, and the results will be pas 
reported later. 
** Braendle and Wiegand, IEC 36, 725 (1944) 
if e 
Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 
of 160 FRONT STREET ¢« NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
: Noy aren Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
ZINC NEW YORK ¢« CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - # £4SAN FRANCISCO 
— a 
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eas The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. 4. 


HIATT 

















aie 
CAPSTAN UNITS 


For use with extrusion processes of rubber and 
synthetic insulations 





Complete range of sizes available. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 7, R.1., U. S. A. 








FRENCH OUL 
1005-T0\ 
Upward Acting 


HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 
Production and* 
Cut Costs. 





Model 2122 


32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings. 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 
2,000 Pounds. 


Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic 
Presses,” Hydraulic Press Division 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 





— 
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DUPLICATING A GERMAN VACUUM TUBE (hmemIL\ 





Just behind the battlefront, a telephone system lay dead. 
The retreating enemy, hoping to return, had not blown it up, 
but had taken with them its vacuum tubes. To put it back to 
— work, the General ordered 1000 new tubes — spot delivery. 

A sample tube was flown back to the United States and 
brought to Bell Telephone Laboratories. It was of German de- 
sign, different from any American tube in both dimensions and 
characteristics. Could it be duplicated soon? The job looked 
feasible. Within three days, try-out models were on their way to 
Europe. Three weeks later, Western Electric Company had made 
and delivered every tube. They were plugged in; vital com- 
munications sprang to life. 


Vacuum tubes are an old story for Bell Laboratories 
scientists. Back in 1912 they made the first effective high vacuum 
tube. Three years later, they demonstrated the practical possi- 
bilities of tubes by making the first radio talk across the Atlantic, 
pointing the way to radio broadcasting. Since then, they have 
developed and utilized the vacuum tube wherever it promises 
better telephone communication — there are more than a million 
in your Bell Telephone System. 


Today, Bell Telephone Laboratories is solving many of 
the toughest tube problems faced by the Armed Forces. When 
the war is over. it goes back to its regular job—keeping American 
telephone service the best in the world. 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 





—_— 


Exploring and inventing, devising and perfecting for our Armed Forces at 





ail war, and for continued improvements and economies in telephone service. 
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alloys are the specialty of OLDS 
ALLOYS CO. As the producers of & 
OLDSMOLOY and OLDS BEARING 
BRONZE our experienced staff is ! 
accustomed to producing alloys up to 
the most rigid specifications. If you 
have an alloy problem, “call on 


OLDS ALLOYS.” 


| “OLDS ALLOYS 


8686 Rheem Ave., Southgate, Calif 2 Hy ES. 
Suburb of Los Angele 


Write For 


Illustrated Bulletin 





PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% + 97% 98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


SEA ED WALK 


PICHER 
THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


CO. 
\_"* AKRON EQUIPMENT “ y 
AKRON - OHIO 





Porcelain 
GLOVE FORMS 


— for dipped rubber gloves, including household, 
industrial, linemen’s or electricians’ and surgeons’ 
gloves. Some are made from our own stock molds 
and others frem customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 





The Colonial Insulator Co. 


993 Grant Street Akron 11, Ohio 








\\PORCELAIN// 


a S mk ORDER 
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The Armstrong Rubber Company, West Haven 16, Conn. 


SKILLED RUBBER TECHNICIANS 


The Armstrong Rubber Company will erect a 
complete chemical and physical laboratory for 
research in rubber and for the development of 
tires and tubes and other related products. These 
facilities will be used in the interests of the prod- 
ucts the company manufactures in its plants 
at West Haven, Conn., Natchez, Miss., and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


This laboratory will concern itself with the raw 
materials, chemicals, construction, design and all 
other aspects of tire and tube manufacture. Its 
operation will be independent of, and supple- 
mentary to, the work of existing laboratories 
located in each of the above plants. The location 
of this laboratory has not been determined and 
the suggestions of the laboratory director regard- 
ing its location will be respected. It will start opera- 
tion as soon as essential materials are available. 


We are interested in securing the services of a 
man qualified to head up this project from its in- 
ception. The man we seek should have substantial 
training and experience in this type of work pref- 
erably, but not necessarily, in the tire or rubber 
goods field. He should be practical, an administra- 
tor; a combination of scientist and executive. 
His remuneration will be attractive, fully com- 
mensurate with the position he will hold. 


We are also desirous of communicating with 
men and women capable of assisting such a re- 
search director in various phases of his work— 
persons familiar with the development and appli- 
cation of raw materials used in our field, and 
others who may be qualified to work on such 
chemicals as we employ. Also such persons as 
may be suited to work on tire and tube construc- 
tion, design and testing. 


A third group of people we would like to reach 
are those who qualify as skilled rubber techni- 
cians—persons to function in our plants carrying 
into effect the developments of the laboratory. 
Such persons should have previous tire or tube 
manufacturing experience and be familiar with 
manufacturing processes common in this industry. 


If you are interested in any of the positions 
described above write the president, Armstrong 
Rubber Company, West Haven 16, Connecticut, 
giving complete details on your personal history, 
education, experience and particular qualifica- 
tions. If possible, enclose a small photograph. 
All inquiries will be treated as confidential. 


This is one of the oldest and most conservative 
manufacturers in the rubber industry and the 
positions we describe represent exceptional op- 
portunities for the right men and women. 


QUALITY TIRES AND TUBES SINCE 1912 


The Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss. « 
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VANTED 


A RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
TRAINED RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 





eee 


> arTRONG PERRY 


Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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TANNEY-COSTELLO CO. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS 
IN 
SYNTHETICS — PLASTICS 
WE OFFER A SERVICE 
BASED ON EXPERIENCE 
70 WALL ST. 868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. AKRON 9, OHIO 











MI AG WAS UU 


CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES 


(o> @ Ee a 


U. S. P. TECHNICAL i AND SPECIAL GRADES 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








7 Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 

} | SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 

| WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 








ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
|; MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 


i 
i 
» 


©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp 
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YAR WAY 


, Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE f 


GREATER EASE 


AND FLEXIBILITY sporangia 


REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yarway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight- 
way, three-way and four-way types;in five sizes for pressures 
up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarway Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for pressures up to 4000 Ib. Write for Bulletin H-209 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE ee 











The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
& 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important }) 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
& 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 











The Country’s Leading Makers 
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pio OF THE 20's 


A BRO ADC ASTING STU 


QS) 


A BROADCASTING STUDIO OF TODAY 





ESchoes of a Quarter Century 


W3/C* 


During the years from 1920 to 1945 radio has 
grown from an infant to a huge industry serving 
and influencing the lives of millions, and is now 
reaching into new fields through television 
and radar. 

A similar growth has occurred in the chemical 
industry in America during these years. Founded 
in 1920, Witco has grown steadily with this 
industry, playing an increasingly important 
role in the development of new and finer 
chemicals and better processing methods for 
the manufacture of various products. And 


during the war Witco’s experience has been 
greatly enhanced by the development and 
adaptation of special materials to war demands. 
Particularly valuable are the company’s con- 
tributions in the fields of rubber, sealing com- 
pounds, surface coatings, printing inks and 
asphalt products. 

If you use carbon black or other pigments, 
asphalt specialties, colors, fillers or chemicals, 
Witco can meet your needs and help you apply 
these materials efficiently. Our research labora- 
tories are at your service. 


Witrco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
{Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer., Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Boston « Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


Akron « London 
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New Stock Cooling Rack 


THIS new Rack 
offers a _ conve- 
nient method for 
storing materials 
that require cool- 
ing or air drying. 


T0 

REDUCE 
MARKING 
IN 






@ Rack can be 
either stationary 
or mounted on 
casters. 


@ Trays have 
perforated metal 


surface and can 
be spaced to suit. 


synthetic and reclaim. Samples on 
@ Standard Rack 
has eighteen 


request. Able research — assistance . 
rendered . 3 
' ¢ 7 trays 36” x 36” 
0 of Rul. ) spaced 25” 
RAYON PROCESSING C e INC. apart. 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers and Producers of SPADONE = MACHINE = COMPAM 


Cottou Fillers fer Plastics 10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


“Filfloc’” cotten filler minimizes mark- 


ing and improves strength. For crude, 


























The H.O. Canfield Co, | | SoNTINENTAL-NExicAN RUBBER CO., In. 
| 


MANUFACTURE 745 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, Producer in Mexico of 


Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut G U A Y U L E R U B B E R- 


Washers of all kinds 
Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Wrile for prices and samples 
Formerly Distributed By 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


























Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street } An Affiliated Company 
Xe SQ P ope > S 9 ola > ee Aes a3 ra: K Nk 


FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT MAGNESIA 

















COLORS 


for RUBBER ee 


m+ TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 








Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


co rasa “erent BE THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


<2 Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


0 ge 
eum BRANCHES IN ALL 
Te) 
Rk tied by eecines denies Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OH 





BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. Wm. S. GRAY & CO. 2275s er 
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It is admittedly a tough problem, but a group of men connected with the rubber industry in 
Chicago, known as the Chicago Rubber Group, believe that YOU can help us to find the solu- 
tion. This group is offering a total of $1000.00 in three prizes for the best papers on the utiliza- 
tion (reclaiming and processing) of cured synthetic rubber scrap. While the papers may deal 
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rubber. 3. Reclaiming of scrap synthetic rubber. 4. Compounding studies which will result in 
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Contest closes at midnight on August 1, 1945. Awards will be made during the fall meeting of the American 
Chemica] Society in Chicago, 1945. The decision of the judges will be final. Each author must submit three 
copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, Vice-President, City National Bank & Trust Company, 208 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. These three copies will be judged separately by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association and the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. The judges will 
report their findings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chairman, Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all inquiries for additional information should be addressed. 
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HYDRATEX-R has these advantages for compounding 


light colored articles from GR-S: 
@ Smooth, fast tubing 
© Excellent white color 
© Good reenforcement 


@ Low cost 


These properties are obtained at loadings of approxi- 
mately 150 parts om 100 of GR-S. 

HYDRATEX-R is also useful in other types of synthetics 
such as GR-I, GR-M and polyviny! chloride. 


Samples and further information available upon request. 
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J. M. HUBER, Inc- 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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For Bonding Rubber to Metal 


@ TY-PLY is doing a fine job on military 
products where good bonding of Rubber-To- 


Metal is required. 


@ Civilian rubber goods will soon be in big 
demand and TY-PLY will be just as useful 
here as in war goods for good bonding to 


metal. 


@ There is a TY-PLY for each of the several 


types of Rubber the industry will require. 


R.T. VANDERBILT C6., mn. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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The Parts Played 
y Management and 
the Technologist in 


Research and Development 


Work Effective’ 


Norman A. Shepard’ 


ANAGEMENT and the technical man both play major 

parts in technological advance. Without the capital, 

which management controls and administers, there could 
beno large research and development laboratories. Obviously the 
actual technical progress is made by scientifically trained minds, 
by chemists, physicists, and engineers, and, without these, man- 
agement and the industries they represent can hope for no major 
increase in the quality of manufactured products or in the number 
of new products brought on to the market. 

Which plays the major part? It is difficult to say or differentiate. 
One dovetails and meshes with the other so closely that seperation 
of the two roles is quite impossible. Each is quite helpless with- 
out the other. 


The Past Attitude of Management 

Time was when management held the whip-nand and did with 
ts technical men about as it pleased. There was a good, if not 
ample, supply of technical men, and if the business horizon was 
‘loudy or threatening and the profits of a company falling off, 
the technical department,—contributing materially as it does to 
the overhead of a company—became the target for retrenchment 


n budget. The personnel of that department, being the most 
‘ostly item, was cut—many times ruthlessly and quite indis- 
‘riminately. 


“Cut your personnel 10%, 20% or even more” was the com- 
mand, not request or suggestion, to the research director, who, 
the demurred or “fought back,” was dubbed uncooperative 
ad might even find himself among those included in the ill- 
advised retrenchment. 
“Why not?” said the management—rarely technical in make-up 
1 those days—“When better times come, we can go out and get 
l the technical men we want,’ 


Making 





They had not, in those days, come to the realization tnat “stop 
and go” research, “red-light green-light” research doesn’t go 
anywhere, and that continuity of personnel in development work 
is vital to success. 

Management’s attitude toward its technical staff was little dif- 
ferent from that toward its common laborer and semi-skilled labor 
and certainly no different than that toward its skilled labor. Even 
today management in most companies gives more thought, study, 
and time to its plant and production labor than it does to its 
technical staff. 

This procedure is becoming more and more dangerous. The 
“driver’s-seat” not only ts changing, but has changed hands. Well- 
trained and qualified professional chemists, physicists, and engi- 
neers are becoming scarcer than the proverbial “hen’s teeth” and 
in the years immediately ahead of us will be scarcer than what- 
ever are scarcer than “hen’s teeth.” Perhaps to a rubber audience 
a better analogy would be “scarcer than white carbon black.” Or 
shall we say just “carbon black”? 


The Scarcity of Technical Personnel 

The writer need hardly mention the reason for this scarcity of 
technically trained people. There have been reams written on the 
folly of Selective Service in drafting to non-technical war work 
men already trained technically and, what is worse for the future 
supply, of drafting the partially trained students from our tech- 
nical schools and colleges, and to such an extent that the student 
body is all but depleted and non-existent. 

We older men, who have been managing research and develop- 
ment departments in one capacity or another, have just been 


2 Deliversd before the Chicago Rubber Group, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, III., 
May 18, 1945. 

2 Chemical director, 

York, N. Y. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
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under-thirty technologists 


through a period of worry about our 
which has added many gray hairs. Fortunately after weeks of 
suspense we found that those laboratories which had “played 


fair’ in their use of technical people and had eliminated non- 
essential postwar investigations from their programs were granted 
and lost only a relatively small per- 
professionally trained men, We can and siould 
give due cre to the Technical Deferment Committee of the 
War Production Board and to Selective Service, as well as to 
the other agencies which endorsed the deferment of these under 


quite gener deferments 


centage of 


us 





30 technologists and which cooperated so fully where the facts 
warranted such cooperation. 
The Present Attitude of Technologists 

To get back to the technologist being in the driver's seat! 


That he is cannot be denied, and there is a feeling of exultation 
on the part of some technologists which is easy to understand, 
but not entirely healthy. It has given him self-confidence and a 
f independence which is good and should be reflected in 
shments. However self-confidence and independence 
can be overdone. Arr independence is a serious fault and 
may lead to an exploitation of management, an exploitation akin 
which these men have accused management. 
unhealthy restlessness among technical people today, 
19 much shifting of jobs. Robert L. Taylor has re- 
ferred to thi recent editorial on “There’s More Than 
Salary." This feeling on the part of research workers 
is at partly due to management, which has not yet properly 
evaluated technical men. In many cases 
recognizing merit with a raise 
“make a fuss” before 
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restless 
least 
yvensated its 
pass without 
Too often a technical man 
he is even considered for an increase. 

One might fear that technical man would take advantage 
of such a situation to reduce his effort. The writer does not 
believe that such a tendency, so prevalent amongst labor in gen- 
today, will infect the chemical and allied professions. We 
working for improvement in the professional and economic 
the and we do not take the attitude that the 
management “owes us a living,” realizing full well that only as 
duce and create capital do we justify our continuation on 
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The Problem of Rubber ergs Research 

The writer beli discussion is particularly 
timely and deserves particular emphasis in addressing you tech- 
nical men—and, it is hoped, some managers—in the Rubber In- 
dustry. Though not now of the Rubber Industry, the writer was 
for 17 years associated wita 


this 


eves part ot 


and has again been closely 
past few years in his work in Washington, and he 
feeling of unrest, “disgruntledness,” and 
lissatisfaction pronounced than in other industries 
employing large numbers of technical people. Some of the reasons 
have been P ointed out; a few more can be added 

Th > Rubt yber Industry is noted for the driving spirit that per- 

} 

1 


of it 
rubber in the 
knows there is a 

ti that is 


that 
more 


The spirit has had a great deal to do with the outstand- 

Inc dustry and the amazing improvement in 
products. Naturally, but unfortunately, 
carried this driving spirit into their at- 


progress of that 


1¢ quality of rubber 
+ 


executives have 


rul yf er tives 
titude toward their research and development departments. Re- 
search does not flourish under such conditions. As pointed out 


even of 
dis- 


of calm, 
outstanding 


by the writer in a recent publication,‘ a spirit 
eisureliness, is the atmosphere conducive to 
coveries and technological The rougn and tumble, 
bustle and hurry and competitive spirit of business life are in- 

constructive thinking, deductive reasoning, 
that the scientist must 


progress. 
compatible with the 


and clear analysis of problems successful 


constantly practice. 
Our rubber executives had best realize that brick and stone 


do not make a research laboratory. Nor do fine foyers, deep-piled 
and marble make a research laboratory. No, nor do electron 
infrared spectrometers, or ultra-microscopes insure 
research progress. These are splendid tools, but ineffective if not 
manned by well-trained, treated, self-respecting, adequately 
paid personnel—people who are allowed to work in a calm at- 


carpets, 


microscopes, 


1 
well- 


® Chem. Industries, 56, 578 (1945). 
*“How Can We Build Better Teamwork within Our Research Organiza- 


tions,” Chem. Eng. News, 23, 


3, 9, 804-807 
SIbid. 2% 4, 324-329 (Feb. 24, 


1945). 


(May 10, 1945). 
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mosphere, unfettered by petty rules, red-tape, efficiency experts, 
accountants, etc. 
Management's Part in Research 

There are many things that are obviously management's part 
in the research and development picture. Management provides 
the material trappings—the building, the equipment, the tools of 
research. These inanimate things, together with the budget for 
operating them, are, of course, prerequisite to research results, 
but are far from being the most important part of the research 
set-up. Have you ever visited a large research institution after 
the staff has gone home? If so, you know the sensation of empti- 
ness, of inactivity, of unproductivity. The feeling is not so pro- 


nounced as in an idle factory where the hush of motionless ma- 
chinery accentuates the inactivity, but still it is very real. No,a 
research institution is just a building full of expensive equip- 
ment until it is manned by an enthusiastic staff of adequately 
trained scientists, lead by an able, inspiring chief, 

Nor, as a rule, does management make so many 
providing the “brick and stone” as it does in administering the 
funds for operation and personnel and in setting up the research 
organization. To be sure some companies have erred in providing 
either too small or too large a building (the latter but rarely); 
or in setting up too small, rarely too large, an operating budget, 
ie., in the light of the research needs of a company and com- 
mensurate with the earnings of that company. If the organization 
set-up is a good one and the quality of the scientific direction and 
personnel is high and adequate in size, it is rarely that a company 
finds itself saddled with too large a research laboratory, ie. if 
the company is solvent and has sufficient funds to weather the 
several years before any important income is produced by the 
laboratory. 

Cyanamid’s experience may be cited. With plans already com- 
plete for a large new building for research, one of our executives 
learned of a modern factory building, some six years old, which 
could be had for a reasonable figure. It was admirably suited for 
remodeling for laboratory purposes, but it seemed much too large 
with its 250,000 square feet of floor space—more than twice that 
that had been laid out on the drawing-board. In view of the fact 
that the location was excellent, some 24 acres of land were avail- 
able with it and that the price was considerably less than Cyana- 
mid would have paid for less than one-half the space in its pro- 
posed new building, the management wisely decided to buy the 
already available building and remodel it. However, in spite of 
the diversification of Cyanamid’s business, it could not be fore- 
seen that it would be only a few years before even that large 
building would be inadequate for its needs and that additions and 
even new adjacent buildings would be necessary. The result, 
however, is that these laboratories have now expanded to the 
point where they will shortly occupy more than 375,000 square 
feet of floor space; whereas originally whole floors and even wings 
were vacant. 

By now you will have concluded that the writer considers per- 
sonnel and the set-up of a research organization of the greater 
importance, and he wants to give you his picture of the ideal 
set-up, not only for functioning, but for producing results. 


mistakes in 


The Ideal Research Organization 

A successful research organization must be integrated with 
the many otner divisions of the company—with top management 
and with sales and production, as E. Clifford Williams, vice presi- 
dent and director of research of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., has so lucidly and ably pointed out in his recent article 
on “The Chemist in Management.’* There will be no at tempt to 


reiterate his views, but the writer wishes to emphasize the im- 
portance of having the top research executive a vice president 
and director of the company, as is the case at Cyanamid. Going 


even further, that he should also be a member of the executive 
committee so that he has part in all the important policy deci 
sions of the company. Who is better qualified to pass on these 
matters than a top-flight research executive who bases his deci- 
sions on facts only, not on wishful thinking, and who vase lets 
himself be governed by emotion or carried aw ay by um varranted 
enthusiasm, or succumbs to the temptation to “gamble” because 
the stakes, if he wins, are high? In a large research organiza 
tion such a vice president should not be the actual research di 
rector, for his executive duties do not permit of the close contact 
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and attention to detail that is demanded of the latter. As the 
writer* recently has pointed out, and as is also emphasized by 
Williams, definition of duties, from the vice president in charge 


of research down through the research director, the assistant or 
associate research directors, division heads, etc., is of great im- 
portance and essential, just as essential if not more so, than in the 
operating divisions. 

It was stated above that the top research executive should not 
be burdened with the details of research direction. The writer 
feels equally strongly that the research director and his assistant 
and associate directors should not be burdened with the admin- 
stration of a laboratory if it be a large one. Such administrative 
juties can well be placed in the hands of an administrative di- 
sector who is responsible for the property and for the operation of 
the research plant. He should be a man of pronounced execu- 
ive ability and may well be technically trained, for better under- 
ganding in his clashes with research direction and personnel, 
but he should have no jurisdiction over research and development 
and should leave such matters as recommendations for adjustment 
jf salaries and the type of apparatus and equipment that should 
be purchased, etc., entirely in the hands of the directors of the 
various divisions of the laboratory, who know most about whose 
glary should be increased, and how much, and who know best 
yhat equipment is needed and is suitable for the problem in hand. 
The administrative director’s concern should be only with respect 
9 whether the budget is sufficient to make these salary adjust- 
ments and to make the purchases. The chief of research, or the 
vice president in charge of research, if the expenditure required is 
very large, should make these decisions. 

Where a laboratory is relatively remote from the offices and 
gant or plants of a company, the question often arises whether 
the top research executive and/or the research director should 
ye resident at the laboratory. Where these offices are not held 
by one and the same man, the case would appear to be clear, and 
the preferred procedure unquestionably defined. The top execu- 
ive should have headquarters at the general offices of the com- 
jany, where he will be in daily contact with his fellow executives 
ind be easily available to the president; the manager of research 
should be resident at the laboratory and should be burdened with 
2minimum of travel that will take him away from contact with 
is men for any protracted period. 

Some organizations are set up without any overall research 
lirector resident at the laboratory, preferring the scheme of hav- 
ng the directors of the individual laboratories report individually 
0 the vice president in charge of research. Some do not even 
ave an overall research director. This latter procedure is not 
dicient in a large organization as the non-resident vice president 
snot sufficiently available for consultation and quick decisions; 
iuthermore, again speaking of a large laboratory, it is a rare 
iividual who, long distance, can properly coordinate the activi- 
tes of a group of laboratory heads. These laboratory heads, 
lirectors of the main divisions of a laboratory, for example, in a 
atge laboratory, the director of the chemical laboratory, the di- 
‘ctor of the physics laboratory, the director of the engineering 
aboratory, the director of the technical service and evaluation 
aoratory, etc., should have and in most organizations do have 
he major responsibility for the success and management of their 
idds of endeavor. A great deal of authority should be delegated 
‘0 them. However there is always the danger of these divisions 
teoming little principalities, working independently with too 
ttle regard for the overall research picture and program. The 
wordinating of the efforts, and viewpoints, of these major groups 
‘a problem of the greatest import. 

To complete the picture of the ideal organization, the next 
‘atum of management is that made of the section heads. These 
‘ont-line investigators—and the most successful ones are those 
“at continue to be experimentalists themselves—have the burden 
‘carrying out the details of the research program. In a large 
"ganization these section heads should be numerous; the writer 
lives that none should have the direct supervision of more 
“an ten men, and preferably fewer than that. 


* 


The Technologist’s Part in Research 
Now, a great deal has been said in this paper about manage- 
tent's part in the research picture, and some things in a critical 


— 
‘Mech, Eng., 323-326, 398-402, 459-462 (1944). 
; f, Gilkey, “How to Gain Emotional Poise,’ Readers Digest, May, 1945, 
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vein. What of the technical man? The writer has deplored the 
increasing “indispensable-man” complex that some are getting, 
but has only begun to point out the deficiencies and the pitfalls 
to which such a technical man is prone. This job has been so 
well done by W. J. King in his series of articles on “The Un- 
written Laws of Engineering’ that the writer hesitates to reiterate 
or attempt to add to King’s contribution. However, certain things 
have such a bearing on the output of a laboratory that the writer 
feels he should not close without mentioning them. 

We technical men are by nature individualists. Many think we 
are temperamental. We probably are “above average” in that 
characteristic, but the writer does not believe we have any “corner” 
on it. He has known many highly temperamental managers, some 
good and some bad, and the same holds with technical men. But 
we are individualists and, as research laboratories have tended 
to grow bigger and bigger, this characteristic has tended to be- 
come more and more serious and antagonistic to the overall 
output of a research and development group. We do not “team-up” 
too gracefully and are too inclined to want to do a job single- 
handed so that we may get the sole or major credit. As Williams® 
has stated, do not aspire to an executive or managerial position 
if you have this characteristic, even in a mild form, for you will 
not hold your men, i.e., your really good men, and in addition 
you will find yourself at serious odds with your fellow managers. 

We are accused of being poor business men, impractical dream- 
ers with no eye on the dollar sign. A few geniuses may perhaps 
afford to indulge in a luxurious intellectual paradise, but the in- 
dustrial laboratory is hardly the place for such a man. There are 
cases in some very large laboratories where a fraction of the 
staff is permitted complete freedom of thought (or thoughtless- 
ness toward the stockholders), but rarely is management willing 
to support an isolation ward for such talent. Such a one had best 
seek the sheltered atmosphere of the university where he may 
indulge his “science for science’s sake” proclivity. 

Jealousy has seemed to the writer to be a poison to which tech- 
nical men are far from immune. Not only professional jealousy, 
but just plain jealousy. An associate was chosen for an admin- 
istrative job. Why was not he chosen? Does he stop to realize 
that perhaps he is the better experimentalist and was actually 
complimented that the other fellow was chosen for the ferhaps 
less scientific and certainly, less interesting, though probably 
more lucrative position? And this thought provokes the writer to 
say that in his opinion the brilliant experimentalist is, in general, 
less appreciated by management than is executive ability, i.e., 
if one judges by the remuneration—and after all that is the only 
tangible appreciation that management has to give. 

Jealousy is responsible for much of the friction between different 
laboratory groups that wears down the bearings and leads to a 
creaky, inefficient research and development machine. A man 
who indulges in it, or lets it control and motivate him, is not 
worthy of the name of scientist. 

The technologist must sell his research results; therefore his 
sales ability has a definite bearing on the effectiveness of research 
and development work. Hence the desirability of broadening con- 
tacts, of writing and delivering papers, all of which increase 
“articulateness,” a requisite to selling one’s self and one’s work 
True, we cannot raise our physical stature by mere thinking, but 
we certainly can raise our “contactability,” sales ability and ef- 
fectiveness and influence in an organization if we will crawl out 
of our holes, “come up for air,” and get an industrial viewpoint 
that will increase our influence on the output of our respective 
laboratories. And if we aspire to an executive position, the writer 
would say that it is almost a “must.” 

“At any cost in effort, or reasonable expense, keep your world 
from growing small.’” 


How to Achieve Effective Research 

Now, assuming that we have on the one hand a top management 
with vision and with ample funds for carrying on an adequate 
research program, and a management tuned to the peculiarities of 
scientific personnel and educated in the art of handling such per- 
sonnel; and assuming that we have the indispensable inspiring 
research leader, with a balanced staff of loyal chemists, physicists, 
and engineers; and assuming that an adequate building has been 
provided, equipped with the most modern tools of research, and 
with a good library and abstract department for keeping the 
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use three types of cord: Si /0738; 
These cords are made from Soviet cotton 
seed. The nature of the twist has a direct bear- 

For testing, the cords were made 
Of the above cords, the strongest 
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from U. S. 


ng on the quality of the cord. 





a 18/9 twist per inch. 
28/4/3. Its thickness is 0.038-inch; breaking strength 18.72- 
uunds: elongation on breaking 28.0-29.5% ; moisture con- 
78%. Tires were made using the above three grades of 
re used tires made with cord 22/3/3, 
inch. The tires were tested on a testing 
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Most satis- 





different kinds of 
The results are tabulated. 
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average mileage of these tires until damaged was 
on paved roads it was 21,774.1 miles, and on cobble- 
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Leningrad Tire Workers in Their Fight Against Separa- 
tion of Layers. K. E. Malkina, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 2, 43-48 
(1940). SN-70. 
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assemb the t 's, and distribution of SK details 

the tires. The s were carefully studied in order to work 
mut a which would enable the elimination of this 
waste idual steps and improvements will-hardly pre- 
vent t It is not one, but many factors which are re- 
sponsible for it. However some improvements can be made which 
may at least reduce the waste. These recommendations are: 
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Basic Principles of Automobile Tire Construction. M. O. 
f 1 SN-71. 
road conditions, the manifold factors which 
a tire can be grouped into three main cate- 








gories: (1) the load per wheel and the operational speed of tne 
automobile: (2) dimensions of the tire, its geometric form both 
xternal and internal (inclusive of the arrangement of the car- 
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tion), coefficient of mechanical losses and the elasticity modulus, 
The coefficient of mechanical losses is determined by the extent 
of heat generation by the tire material as a result periodic 
deformation and relaxation when the tire travels over a road. 
These factors are analyzed mathematically, making use of the 
theory of similarities. From the results of the mathematical 
analysis are formulated basic principles of tire construction. These 
principles are presented by a set of formulae which enable cal- 
culating the size of a tire from any material for a given car on 
the basis of available data of any good tire. In practical terms it 
means (1) that advantage can be taken of the vast experience 
of the foreign tire industry; (2) that in designing new tires time 
consuming and costly testing may be eliminated, since test re- 
sults for one size can be translated into specifications for other 
sizes by means of these formulae; (3) that in building new auto- 
mobiles the effect of wheel size, load capacity, velocity of 
tion, power and fuel consumption on tire wear can be estimated 
from data taken from known old models; and, finally, (4) on 
the basis of the theory of similarities, the production of tires can 


Oopera- 


be standardized. 

Among the conclusions reached by the author in this analysis 
are: (1) The power spent by the engine on tire deformation is 
proportional to the coefficient of mechanical Therefore 
by lowering the latter the life of the tire is not only prolonged, 
but a considerable fuel saving is effected as well. By reducing 
this coefficient for SK tires to values common for NK tires an 
estimated 5-10% benzine economy can be expected. (2) The life 
of a tire increases sharply with its size (1.e., with the decrease 
of load per unit area of tire). An increase in size of 10% gives 
an increase of tire life of 50-100%. If the size of tires now used 
for trucks were increased to the size of U. S. tires, their length 
of service may be expected to double. It is not true that an in- 
crease in the size of tires will raise the consumption of raw ma- 
terials. For example, increasing the size of tires by 10% will 
increase the consumption of raw material by approximately 30%; 
however, the life of the tires will be prolonged by 50-100%. Actu- 
ally then it would diminish the demand for raw material. 


losses. 





Regeneration of SK by Plasticization. O. M. Smirnova 
“Kauchuk i Rezina,” 3, 39-42 (1940). S-42. 

The difference in structure between NK and SK necessitates 
the application of different methods of regeneration. Heating of 
natural rubber causes a breakdown of the long-chain molecules 
into shorter units. The presence of short chains induces plasticity 
The natural rubber molecule contains double bonds in the main 


; ting 


chain; it is along these double bonds where it breaks on heating 
Butadiene SK contains double bonds in its side chains. Therefore 
heating SK enables it to combine and form space structures. It 
was observed actually that the hardness of SK increases under 
the influence of heat generated when it is rolled. This condition 
precludes thermo-regeneration of SK. The best method of re- 
SK is by solution. Apparently the complex mole- 
cule decomposes into simpler units, as can be inferred from t 
f the solution. When the regenerate is separated 
t from the solution, it regains its plastic properties 


re are three other methods for regenerating SK 
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ersion (at present no longer used); and thermal 
i he plastification method was invented by Charles Good- 
year. In its present modified form it mixing t! 
comminuted and fabric-free SK with a paste, which is a 
ture of plasticizers commonly employed in the rubber industry 
The exact composition of this paste and the ratio paste %& 
SK vary with the nature of the treated material and should be 
lined in each case. The SK and the paste are mixed in the 
(Continued on page 458) 
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Rubber Research in Tropical Brazil 


RAZIL not only is making an effort to produce as much 

rubber as is possible for the immediate benefit of the Al- 

lied Nations in this war, but also is making great plans 
that some day in the not too distant future she will regain her 
former position as one of the prominent rubber-producing na- 
tions of the world. Short-time research projects have been 
undertaken by the Brazilian Government in order to increase the 
quantity and quality of rubber now being produced in the Amazon 
Valley. Research investigations on a general long-term pro- 
gram, the results of which may not become apparent until the 
war is over with Japan, are also under way. Since the United 
States Government is now in need of natural rubber for war pur- 
poses, and since it would also like to have a future source of sup- 
ply in the Western Hemisphere, it is cooperating with the Brazilian 
Government through various agencies in the solution of rubber- 
producing problems. 


Historical Review 

Rubber production in Brazil has fallen from a high of over 
40,000 long tons in 1912 to less than 15,000 long tons in 1938, the 
last normal year before the war. On the basis of percentage of 
the world’s supply, this decrease is even greater. In 1912 Brazil’s 
production accounted for about 40%, but in 1938 only about 
1%, of the world’s supply. This decrease was caused undoubtedly 
by the fact that the primitive methods which are still used in the 
Amazon Valley to tap the wild rubber trees for their latex and 
process it into rubber cannot compete with the more modern 
methods and cultivated trees of the Far East. 

Between 1900 and 1910 several large plantations of Hevea 
brasiliensis Mull. Arg. were started in the British and Dutch 
Guianas and in Trinidad, but ended in ruin because of attacks 
upon the leaves by the fungus Dothidella ulei, producing wnat is 
commonly called the South American leaf-blight (1).* This leaf- 
disease had at that time been known to exist on the Hevea trees 
of the Amazon Valley, but the separation of the wild trees from 
one another by other types of trees and by the heavy under- 
growth of the jungle has prevented spread of the fungus. In 
plantations, however, where the trees are not shielded from each 
other, this disease spreads rapidly and reaches greater severity 
in which the attacked leaves wilt, causing a defoliation of the 
plant. Repeated defoliations decrease the quantity of latex pro- 
duced in the tree, and in more severe-cases the tree dies. For- 
tunately for the Far East, its rubber trees have never been sub- 
jected to the blight, but it is generally believed that if the 
fungus once got started there, it might exterminate all tne rubber 
trees from that part of the world. 

In 1929 Companhia Ford Industrial do Brasil, more commonly 
known to us as the Ford Rubber Plantation, began planting 
Hevea brasiliensis trees in the valley of the Tapajos (2). Many 
of these trees were grafted with budwood from high-yielding 
clones obtained from the Far East and other disease-free areas. 
After budding, these trees became especially susceptible to the 
leaf disease. The Ford company, nowever, being extremely in- 
terested in a source of supply of rubber for its own use, and 
also being in a strong position financially, did not give up the 
plantation venture when its trees began dying by the thousands. 
The company realized that the only hope for the survival of the 
plantation was either to find means of controlling the fungus or 
to develop a tree which has resistance to the leaf-blignt. Ex- 
periments on both these methods of attack were begun immedi- 
ately. Some of them proved to be very successful and have not 
only resulted in the plantation “holding its own” during the 
Period of crisis, but also have brightened the picture for the 
future. In fact, it is on the basis of the results of some of Ford’s 
early experiments that research investigations have been started 
4 the agricultural departments of both the United States and 
srazil, 


Brazil Establishes Research Institution 

Brazil realizes that in the postwar period she will have con- 
siderable competition both with the natural rubber producers of 
the Far East and with the synthetic rubber manufacturers of the 
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Fig. 1. Rubber Laboratory of the Instituto Agronomico do Norte at 
Belém do Para, Brazil 


United States. She must, therefore, resort to more progressive 
methods of rubber production. The results of the large amount 
of research work conducted on rubber problems in the Orient 
will contribute greatly to the solution of many of the problems in 
Brazil, but, since not all conditions are the same in the two parts 
of the world, much additional research must be conducted in 
Brazil. The results of the experimental investigations performed 
at the Ford plantation are exceedingly valuable, but cannot be 
considered as complete. Therefore the Brazilian Government 
established the Instituto Agronodmico do Norte (Agricultural 
Institute of the North), at Belém do Para, near the mouth of 
the Amazon River (3). The -object of institution, the 
LA.N., is to study all agricultural products of the Amazon 
Valley ; rubber is one of the most important. I.A.N. is conducting 
research on botanical, pathological, entomological, physiological, 


this 


technological, and economic problems connected with rubber. It 
also plans to establish an agricultural school in which will be 
taught subjects pertaining to agricultural science, giving particu- 
lar emphasis to those subjects important to the Amazon Valley. 

One of the most fruitful of all experiments conducted on rubber- 
growing problems in the Amazon Valley has been the develop- 
ment of a three-component tree wnich gives a high yield of latex 
and is resistant to the leaf-blight (4-7). At the base of a Hevea 
brasiliensis tree which has a healthy root-system, about one year 
after planting, a bud of a high-yielding strain is grafted, forming 
a new trunk. The resulting type, being in nearly all cases very 
susceptible to the leaf-blight, is budded at a height of about six 
or seven feet with a taird strain of tree known to have resistance 
to the leaf-disease. This latter bud forms the crown of the tree. 
Bud-grafting experiments such as these are continued at the 
].A.N. and at the Ford plantation in a cooperative program among 
the Ford company, the Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Results from 
these experiments have shown that the crown of the tree, al- 
though it may come from a strain of tree which gives a poor 
yield of latex or even produces a weak grade of rubber, has no 
appreciable effect on the quantity 
tained from the trunk of the tree. 

The Far East has built up its vast rubber-growing industry 
irom seed of Hevea brasiliensis secured from a very small area 
in the Tapajos Valley of Brazil. These plantings, therefore, were 
not representative of all the variations of even that one species, 


or quality of the rubber ob- 


and thus the possibilities in the development of other strains were 
greatly restricted. In fact, ! 
regions of Brazil produce better strains of that same species 
than are found in the Tapajos Valley. Besides having t! 
vantage of a greater selection of strains of the Hevea brasi 
Brazil also has many other species and types of trees 
which produce The possibilities of developing new and 
superior rubber plants in the Amazon Valley are therefore very 
great and form a basis for one of the chief investigations at the 
L.A.N. 

In addition to developing high-yieldir 
trees in the Amazon I] 
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Fig. 2. Hevea brasiliensis, Tapped with Full Spiral Cut 


istics of the rubber from the various kinds of trees and 
The physical and chemical properties of these various 
determine for what purposes each particular type of 

The director of the I.A.N., Felisberto 
research and testing 


character 
shrubs. 

rubbers will 
suited. 
realized that for conducting 


rubber is best 
de Camargo, 
of rubber a well-equipped laboratory is necessary. 
U. S. Assists in Establishing Rubber Laboratory 
workers with the requisite training in rubber 
technology were not available in Brazil, it was considered de- 
of the United States Government, 
obtaining natural rubber from 
3razil. Consequently, between the gov- 
ernments of the two countries, an agreement was reached wherein 
temporary technical assistance would be furnished by the United 
States. This resulted in the loan of the author of this paper to 
the I.A.N. from the Rubber Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., and also of Frederick L. — 
from the rubber laboratory of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Worcester, Mass. It was the duty of these two rubber tech- 
nologists to select and purchase for the Brazilian Government 
necessary for such a laboratory, i 


Since scientific 


sirable to seek the assistance 
interested in 


} 


which was greatly 
by means of negotiations 


to install it in 
a new designed for the purpose, and to in- 
struct and train a staff of Brazilian scientists and technicians 
so that they could take over the operation of tne laboratory after 
the services of the North Americans had terminated. 

All the apparatus and machinery for the Rubber Laboratory 
were purchased in United States and, with the cooperation 
of Rubber Development Corporation, were shipped by boat to 
Belém. Practically all this transportation took place at various 
times 1943 when ship sinkings due to enemy 
action were very eapptck but fortunately not one item was lost. 
In about June, 1944, the laboratory was completed; research was 
under way, and analyses and tests of wild rubber samples began 
to be reported. 

The Rubber Laboratory, as ay as all the other buildings of 
the I.A.N., is designed especially for the tropical climate. The 
building, shown in Figure 1, shy a one-story structure having a 
ery high ceiling (16 feet) for good ventilation. An upper row 
of windows near the ceiling is sheltered on the outside by wide 
eaves, and tne lower ones are protected by an ample veranda 
surrounding the building. This construction not only keeps the 
hot sun from shining directly into the laboratory, but also permits 
the windows to be kept open at all times in spite of the tropical 
heavy and frequent. 
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The Rubber Laboratory of the I.A.N. is 
siderable detail in a separate article (8), but a few words might 
be devoted to it here. It is sufficiently large, 5,100 squars . 
floor space, that it occasions no crowding of either the machinery 
It contains an office, reception hall, was oms, 


described con- 


or the personnel. 


storerooms, two chemical-laboratory rooms, an analytical ilance 
room, a rubber washing and compounding room, a rubber drying 


physical testing room. \mong 
processing and testing are a 


room, a vulcanizing room, and a 


the more important machines for 


six- by 12-inch washer; a six- by 12-inch mixing mill; a Baker 
Perkins internal mixer of 2.25 gallons’ working capacity; a 


laboratory, size-B Banbury mixer; a two-opening, 20- by 20-inch, 
steam-heated vulcanizing press; a 20- by 36-inch, jacketed, hori- 
zontal, open-steam vulcanizer; oxygen-bomb accelerated-aging 
equipment; oven aging equipment; a Scott tensile 
de Mattia-type flexing machine; a latex centrifuge; etc. The 
chemical laboratories are also very well equipped. 

Routine chemical and physical tests have been made on many 
samples of different kinds of wild rubber received from various 
sections of the Amazon Valley. The results of these tests give 
the purchaser of the rubber an ‘ee as to the purposes for which 
it is best suited and also give an indication as to the price the 
rubber might bring. From these data on tests of wild rubbers of 
the Amazon Valley, together with data obtained in testing more 
than 1,000 other samples of natural rubber at the National Bureau 
of Standards, a method is being worked out by which all natural 
rubbers may better be evaluated and graded. 

The laboratory is suited for conducting research work as well 
as performing routine tests. Its location near the rubber trees 
puts it in a position to do many types of experiments which can- 
not be performed in other laboratories. As an example, a tech- 
nician can actually go out of the back door of the laboratory, 
tap a tree, bring in the latex, and conduct his experiments on 
the fresh unadulterated product. A laboratory is at a great 
advantage when it has an unlimited supply of pure, fresh, raw 
material with which to work. Figure 2 shows a Hevea brasiliensis 
tree tapped with a full spiral cut. 

Numerous experiments have been and are still being conducted 
on the methods of coagulation of the various latices. As an ex- 
ample, the laboratory has discovered that the poor aging qualities 
of mangabeira rubber (from Hancornia speciosa) have been 
caused by tne addition of alum, the most commonly used co- 
agulant for this latex. Acetic acid does not coagulate mangabeira 
unless it is used in such high concentrations that the process is 
impractical. However the laboratory found that small quantities 
of hydrochloric acid form a satisfactory coagulum. It was also 
found that the addition of the latex of Ficus anthelminthica, called 
in Brazil the caxringuba, in‘-the amount of about 3% gives a clear 
and complete coagulation. Accelerated aging tests made at the 
I.A.N. on vulcanized products of the mangabeira rubber have 
shown that these latter two coagulating agents produce a rubber 
with qualities far superior to those obtained when the latex is 
coagulated by the addition of alum. 


tester: 2 


Rubber Processing Factory 

The Rubber Laboratory operates a small sheet-rubber 
located a few miles out in the jungle, where the rubber trees 
are more abundant. (See Figure 3.) This factory is equipped to 
coagulate or process rubber from latex by any of the various 
known methods. It processes an average of more than 100 liters 
of latex each day and thus makes a very useful “pilot plant” for 
the Rubber Laboratory to verify its experimental conclusions. 
A view of the interior of the small factory is shown in Figure 4. 

This rubber factory has studied various systems of coagulating 
and processing of Hevea rubber and has developed a method. 
described elsewhere in this journal (9), which it recommends 
for use by the natives of the Amazon Valley. This process is 
known as the Pd-Agrondmico method. Pd is the word for paddle 
in the Portuguese language, which is spoken in Brazil, and the 
term Agrondmico is taken from the name of the institution, the 
I.A.N. This method is not recommended as a plantation pro- 
cedure or for use in establishments where trained help and co- 
agulating chemicals are available. Its advantage is for the un- 
educated native or small producer in the Amazon jungle who 


factory 





generally has no knowledge of mixing acids or calculating taeir 
strengths. The method is slow, but produces a sheet rubber 
rrades of 


which has been selling for the same price as the best g 
smoked sheet. 
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This rubber factory gives a training course in the processing 
of rubber by the more modern and improved methods. Many 
natives who live within reasonable traveling distance of Belém 
take advantage of this instruction. Whenever natives of more 
than average ability and personality show an interest in this 
work, the I.A.N. hires them and trains them for instruction work. 
After becoming proficient in the methods, they either proceed to 
substations of the I.A.N. at various parts of the Amazon Valley 
or travel to other regions where they instruct their fellow-country- 
men in the improved methods of tapping the trees and processing 
This indirect system of transfer of knowledge to 
the native is more successful than direct instruction from agrono- 
mists, botanists, or other scientists traveling into the jungle. The 
natives often resent being told by “strangers” how to operate 
their business. 

It is entirely possible that some other species of rubber trees 
in Brazil may in the future prove to be more popular than the 
Hevea brasiliensis. Up to the present time, however, none of 
them nas undergone so much study as the Hevea. The rubber 
from this tree is known better as to its characteristics and will 
undoubtedly play the most important role in natural rubber for 
at least a number of years. The outcome of the rubber research 
program in Brazil may ultimately lead to the planting of dif- 
ferent types of trees, yielding products having different charac- 
teristics for different purposes; but, for the present at least, 
Brazil plans to concentrate on Hevea brasiliensis. 


the rubber. 


Plans for Rubber-Growing Farms 


The director of the I.A.N. recently devised a plan for rubber 
growing in the Amazon Valley (10). The I.A.N. has produced 
in its nurseries sufficient budwood of high quality for three estab- 
lishments of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 trees each. As a practical 
feeler for the best climatic and soil conditions, these three estab- 
lishments will be located in entirely different regions of the 
Valley. In this plan the Brazilian Government will finance the 
planting of the regions. It will then divide the planted land 
among prospective native rubber growers who show good in- 
tentions to continue the cultivation. Each landholder will receive 
about five acres on which will be planted 400 or more rubber 
trees. Some of his land will be clear from trees and is intended 
for raising food-crops sufficient for the needs of the family operat- 
ing the land. The operator will be encouraged to raise chickens, 
hogs, cattle, etc., for his own use. In fact it will be necessary for 
him to depend to a large extent on his side-farming for support 
until the trees come into full bearing, which usually requires 
about six years. During this time, however, the operator will be 
given a small salary and in addition a certain number of points 
for time served in cultivating his trees. After a certain number 
of points have been accumulated by him, the land will be turned 
wer to him. If before this time he gives up his work, he will 
lose his points and the opportunity to become a rubber grower. 

It is estimated that with trees producing a good yield of rubber, 
tach grower should produce two tons or more of dry rubber a 
year. If we assume a price of 15¢ a pound, the grower would 
receive from his rubber trees a minimum annual gross income 
ft $600. By raising his own food, his necessary cash expenses 
would be very small, and he would live on a much higher scale 
than he has ever lived in the past. 

E. G. Holt, in an excellent article concerning the cost of pro- 
duction of rubber in the Far East (11), has shown the cost to 
vary considerably, depending on a number of factors, such as the 
‘ze of planting unit, location, amount of tapping restriction, type 
of trees, etc. He presents a curve showing the percentage of 
the rubber produced at various costs. For example, 100% of 
all rubber is produced for less than 19¢ per pound, 76% of it 
for less than 12¢, 50% for less than 10¢, 25% for less than 
‘f, and 2% for less than 5¢ a pound. If price competition be- 
comes keen, the grower producing rubber at the higher costs will 
de forced out of business, while other growers will undoubtedly 
appear in the lower cost range. 

C. A. Gehlsen, in fis book on rubber plantations of the Far 
East (12), even makes the following prediction, “It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that in the future 4.5 U. S. Dollar cents per 
Pound will be a profitable price for all rubber produced.” 

William MacKinnon, an agronomist who has spent a number 
of years growing rubber in the Far East and who has had access 
0 detailed cost data on many of the plantations, says that rub- 
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ber selling for 10¢ a pound would yield exceedingly high profits 
for the more efficient plantations (13). The actual production 
costs found by Mr. MacKinnon were considerably below this 
10¢ figure in spite of tapping restrictions, as much as 60%, and 
in many cases not all the trees had been budgrafted for hi 
yields. 

Gilliland and Lavender predict that synthetic rubber in the 
postwar period may sell at a price as low as 13¢ to 16¢ a pound 
under optimum conditions (14). These figures are lower than the 
selling prices of natural rubber during the normal years pre- 
ceding the war and have led several to predict that 
the synthetic rubber industry will undersell and drive out the 
natural rubber industry. Of course it is difficult to predict the 
cost of labor and other expenses in the Far East after the war, but 





“experts” 


it is also difficult to believe that these expenses would be so high 
as not to allow the natural rubber to compete in price with the 
synthetic rubber. 

It seems to be a well-established fact that the small grower in 
the Far East can produce rubber much more cheaply than can 
the large plantations (6). Polhamus (15) has pointed out that 
there are many advantages in small-farm production over the 
large plantation system. Klippert (16) in an article on small-farm 
production states that the necessary equipment for a small unit 
need not cost more than about $50. More than 50% of the rub- 
ber production from the Far East has come from thousands of 
small family-farms of only a few acres each. 
usually raises other casn-crops or 
totally dependent on his rubber trees for a living. He is thus 


This type of grower 


food-crops and thus is not 





It is 
I].A.N. is recommending small 


than large plantations. 


Brazil rather 





Fig. 3. Rubber Factory at the I.A.N. Where Experimental Procedures 
Are Tested for Making Rubber from Latex 
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Conclusions 


It seems reasonable to then, that with the development 
which gives a good yield of latex and has a re- 
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Parts Played by Management 
(Continued from page 449) 
staff currently informed of the progress being made both here 
and abroad in the fields of endeavor with which that company 
me that laboratory are concerned—having all of this, can we be 
1 produce and justify its existence 





assured that that laboratory will 
and will efficiently function at maximum speed to solve the prob- 
] Not necessarily. It is possible so to com- 
pletely disperse all that potential energy and power on ill-advised 
problems, irrelevant investigations, and unprofitable developments 
that the fail of its purpose and succeed in run- 
ning itself “into the ground” in short order. 
eventuality be avoided? 


ems of that industry: 


ets “94 
jaDOratory will 


How can such an Does there exist a 


research director wise enough to decide single-handedly what 
should or should not be put on the research program, what to 
delete, and what to add to the docket from time to time? There 


may be a few such supermen, but only a few. And there certainly 
are not h of to go around, amongst the 
some two or three thousand research and development laboratories 





these paragons 





in this country alone. But we do have a large number of ex- 
cellently trained and highly experienced, seasoned technical men 





in every industry of any size, whose combined judgment may 


guide the destiny of these laboratories if they are so organized 
that they can function in this capacity. 
In the writer’s opinion any company with a large stake in 


research and development—and every company to progress must 
I such an investment or else stagnate and die—should set up 
a technical advisory and comnneng committee, whose responsi- 
bility it shall be to keep a constant watch over the research pro- 


gram in a purely advisory capacity Not a research committee 
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what shall or shall not be done, but one 
that its combined and considered 


with power to direct 
which is so representative 


judgment will have such weight that its advice will be eagerly 
sought, and its recommendations will have weight and substance. 
Problems flow from all sides and directions into a research de- 
partment, both frem within and without the company. The presj- 
dent sees, from his broad view of the company’s activities, what 
appears to him to be a project of great significance to the com- 


pany. Is it a spark of genius, or is it just a “brain-storm”? The 
salesman runs into keen competition with a new product. Why 
should not his company hop in and manufacture that product, or 
a better one? A plant operator gets a bright idea—or at least 
he thinks it is a bright one—and he clamors for a place for this 
idea in the research program. The research people also get scads 
of ideas, and each man “roots” for the development of his idea 
and wants a good sized chunk of manpower and equipment to 
bring the idea to fruition. Can any one man—the research di- 
rector or any other man—fight off this flood single-handed and 
wisely decide on which it shall be “ thumbs- up” and on which 
“thumbs-down”? The answer is obviously, “No.” On each idea, 
project, or product it must be determined whether the business 
that might accrue would be profitable to the company in propor- 
tion to the research expense involved. Does the market warrant 
the expenditure, or will some other project bring greater re- 
turns? What is the patent picture? How does the item or process 
fit into the present lines of the company? Are the raw materials 
or intermediates available to the company or stem from present 
products? Is the sales department manned and keyed to market 
the product successfully? What of the future market potentiali- 
ties? All these questions must be answered before the right de- 
cision can be made. A market research must be made; the litera- 
ture must be searched for prior art, and the patent picture 
ascertained; the probable manufacturing difficulties must be 
studied. This is an investigation in itself, but one of relatively 
small cost, as compared with the laboratory expense of solving 
the problem. If a problem is put on the books without such a 
careful analysis of its merits, the research director may wake up 
some fine morning to find he has spent tens of thosuands of dol- 
lars on a product that the sales department does not want and 
cannot sell. 

The membership of such an advisory or coordinating committee 
must be made up of seasoned men, which may well include the 
research director, an experienced legal man, a seasoned plant 
technical man, a representative from the engineering department, 
and a man who has broad outside contacts as well as a good 
overall knowledge of the present activities of the company. These 
men should be drawn from the various divisions or subsidiaries of 
the company so that the committee’s recommendations will not 
be provincial. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to cover some of the 
more essential duties and characteristics of a good top-manage- 
ment and also those of a good research personnel and also to 
bring out some of the flaws of management and defects of re: 
search and development workers, and the writer has tried te 
show how, with the proper coordination and understanding, the 
roles of each may contribute to productive research and profits 





Industrial Fair in Brazil 


Late in last November the Fifth National Industrial Fair was 
held at Sao Paulo, Brazil. This fair provided manufacturers with 
their first opportunity to display a wide variety of goods never 
produced in Brazil before, but which it became necessary to make 
locally when foreign supplies were no longer obtainable. The dis- 
play, though comprehensive in its way, was by no means cam- 
plete ; some of the most important new developments were missing 
since they did not lend themselves easily to exhibition. Some of 
the goods that attracted most attention included electrical equip 
ment for various purposes. Brazilian rubber manufacturers were 
well represented: at the fair, and showed tires, tubes, and belting, 
as well as other articles made of rubber. 

The greatly expanded industrial activity in Brazil necessarily 
will lead to a greatly increased demand for all kinds of mechanical 
rubber goods, among which it is reasonable to assume there will 
still be a number that will have to be imported. 
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The Cold Compression Sets 
of Natural and Synthetic Vulcanizates’ 





Compression Set Test Apparatus—Disassembled and As- 
sembled 


Fig. 1. 


HE behavior of certain large synthetic rubber gaskets on 
Naval vessels during the past winter points to the necessity 

for a cold compression set test in the specifications for these 
gaskets. It has been found, for example, that neoprene gaskets 
on large valves, which perform satisfactorily at temperatures of 
60° F. and above, are not usable at temperatures of 40° F. and 
below. They take a cold compression set, while the valves are 
closed, so that when the valves are opened and then again closed, 
the leading edge or surface of tne valve does not seat properly 
This cold compression set is not permanent; when the gaskets 
which exhibit cold compression set are removed to a warm at- 
they slowly regain their original shape. 
A survey of the literature dealing with the effects of low 
temperatures on rubber compounds yielded no information on 
cold compression set. The set test proposed by Morris, James, 
and Evans in connection with their low temperature stiffness 
test? is not directly applicable to the present problem because it 


mosphere (ca. 80° F.), 


is conducted in tension. Therefore in order to investigate cold 
compression set it was necessary to devise a new testing pro- 


cedure. 


Testing Procedure 

The new testing procedure is a modification of the A.S.T.M. 
est for hot compression set, method B.* The standard test speci- 
men, a cylindrical disk ™%-inch in thickness and 1.129 inches in 
liameter, is compressed at room temperature to 40% deflection be- 


'The opinions or assertions in this paper are those of the authors and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment or the Naval service at large. 

*Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 


‘Inpta RuBBER Wor tp, 110, 529 (1944). 
*A.S.T.M. Spe 


D395-40T. 





Fig. 2. Cold Methanol Conditioning Tank and Accessory Apparatus 


Ross E. Morris,’ Joseph W. Hollister,’ 
and Paul A. Mallard’ 


tween two chromium-finished plates. 
boltir ng the plates yn 0.300-inch 
in Figure 1, and then conditioned for the 
cold methanol. At the yf this interval the 
is released and allowed to recover for 30 minutes while 
the cold methanol. The specimen is withdrawn fri : 
cold methanol, and its thickness measured immediately with a 
dial micrometer. The cold compression set is expressed as a per- 
centage of the original deflection and is ll 


visi 
thick spacer bars, as 
desired inte: 


conciusion ¢ 





then 


calculated as follows: 
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Fig. 3. Details of Cold Methanol Conditioning Tank and Accessory 
Apparatus 
specimen due 


is measured 


No correction is the contraction of tne 


to cooling; i.e., the original 





~|- . +} npecimen 
ckKness Of the specimen 


at room temperature, not at the temperature of the experiment. 


Thus, even though the specimen is hot compressed during the 
conditioning interval, it will apparently take a very slight set. 


This set was found to be only 1% at 0° F. in the case of the 
Hevea vulcanizate, syn- 
thetic vulcanizates. 
measurement itself is often greater than 1%, the neglect of the 


and very much less in the case of tne 
Since the error in the compression set 
or contraction due to cooling is justified. 
tank 
Figures 2 and 3. The tank is 4% i1 
inside. It is provided 
Tne tank with the coil through w 
in depth and 


methanol or 


correction f 

The cold methanol 
paratus is shown in 
in depth and 14 inches in diamete 


conditioning with its accessory ap- 








an air-powered stirrer 
is pumped to cool 1s 12 


methano] In 
This tank is fille 





in diameter inside. 





of methanol and water and is cooled with dry ice. The pump, a 
centrifugal type with \% |} motor, continuously. The 
nethanol is either pumped through the cooling coil and then into 
the conditioning tank, or pumped directly back into the condi- 





tank. The direction of pum} ping is governed by a Tag 


Celectray indicating contr 


tioning 





14 ? ‘ ‘ . ’ 
ler which operates the solenoid valves 





through a double throw relay. The temperature of the 
in the tank is tnereby 
plus or minus 1° C. 

in the conditioning tank is indicated 





maintained constant 


(1.8° F.) or better. The 





the methanol 
1 
1 





glass thermometer and recorded by a Tag Celec C 
Both tanks and the ipes are heavily lagged with 
cork. 
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Taste 1. Recipes, Cures, AND SOME 


ite GR-S Vulcanizate 








Fig. 4. Aminco Sub-Zero Test Cabinet 


Stocks Tested 


Tests were conducted on four stocks prepared irom Hevea 


rubber, GR-S, Perbunan 26, and Neoprene GN, respectively. 
Jevea stock was compounded to comply with the require- 
the Navy Department specification for medium soft 





ments of 
gaskets from natural rubber.” The other stocks were compounded 


t with the requirements of the Bureau of Ships specifica- 





0 com] 





tion lium soft gaskets from synthetic rubber. The 
recipes and some physical properties of the vulcanizates 
are give Table 1. 





Tests Conducted 


Compression sets were determined at 40°, 20°, 0°, and —20° F. 
after conditioning for various intervals up to 70 hours. Com- 


ined at —40° F. after conditioning for 


hours. All determinations were made 


higher temperatures, compression sets 
80° 120°, 160°, and 200° F. after 
ions were like- 
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Effect of Methanol 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZATES 


Perbunan Vulcanizate Neoprene Vulcar 



































Perbunan 2¢ sass ee Neoprene GN ....... 100.0 
Zine re : 3.0 Zine oxide 1 
Statex B . ; aa 30.0 Litharge : 
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Stearic acid ..... ies 1. Stearic Acid ....... 1.0 
Meliozane ......<.55. a Lee PARE 5625 aes 2.0 
Tributoxy ethyl phosphate 10.0 A-1 White substitute. 10.0 
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Tensile strength: 2020 p.s.i. Tensile strength: 1830 
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elongation: 690 p.s.i elongation: 720 p.s.i 
Ultimate elongation: 910% Ultimate elongation: 78( 
Shore hardness (14-inch Shore hardness (%-inch 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of Conditioning Media 


Taste 2. Votume CHANGE OF CompRESSION SET SPECIMENS IN METHANOL 
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The compression set tests at 40° F. were repeated in an Aminco 
Sub-Zero test cabinet, Figure 4, which was cooled with dry 
ice. The specimens were conditioned in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide gas instead of in cold methanol, as formerly. These tests 
were conducted as a further check on the effect of methanol and 
also to determine the practicability of using the Aminco cabinet. 
Inasmuch as the cabinet had to be left open while the specimens 
were being released from the clamps, and then again 30 minutes 
later while the specimens were being removed for measuring, the 
specimens had more opportunity to warm up than they did when 
conditioned in cold methanol. However the comparative data, 
plotted in Figure 5, show good agreement between tests per- 
formed in carbon dioxide and methanol. These results prove 
that the methanol had a negligible effect on the specimens and 
that a cold box such as the Aminco cabinet can be used for the 
compression set tests. If the cold box were provided with arm 
holes and sleeve gauntlets, and with a micrometer gage to 
measure thickness, perfect conditions would be obtained for this 
test since the specimens would not be exposed to higher tempera- 
tures at any time during the test. 


Results of Tests 

The cold compression set data obtained in cold methanol are 
plotted versus conditioning intervals in Figures 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10. These graphs show that the GR-S and Perbunan vulcanizates 
soon attained, at each temperature, values for compression set 
which remained virtually constant as the conditioning intervals 
were lengthened. These values, which were practically the same 
for both vulcanizates, increased as the temperature was lowered. 

The Hevea vulcanizate behaved in the same manner as the 
GR-S and Perbunan vulcanizates at 40° and 20° F., although its 
compression set values at these temperatures were 
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the corresponding values for the other vulcanizates. At 0°, —20°, 
and —40° F. the behavior of the Hevea vulcanizate changed radi- 
cally; its compression set, while initially much lower than the 
compression sets of the other vulcanizates, increased in the form 
of an S-shaped curve and approached 100% as the conditioning 
interval was lengthened. Its compression set reached 100% in 
70 hours at 0° F. and in 46 hours at —20° F., but it did not 
quite reach this value in 94 hours at —40° F. 

The neoprene vulcanizate had initially the highest compression 
set at all temperatures except —40° F. At 40°, 20°, and 0° F. 
its compression set increased and approached 100% as the con- 
ditioning interval lengthened. The rate of increase was somewhat 
as the temperature was lowered. At —20° F. the com- 
pression set of the neoprene vulcanizate increased very gradually 
as the conditioning interval lengthened. This curve can be seen 
in Figure 9 to have the same shape as the GR-S and Perbunan 
curves except that its slope is somewhat greater. At —40° F. 
the compression sets of the GR-S, Perbunan, and neoprene vul- 
canizates were almost identical at all time intervals. 

The compression sets of the four vulcanizates are plotted versus 
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Fig. 8. Compression Sets at 0° F. vs. Conditioning Intervals 
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Fig. 10. Compression Sets at —49° F. vs. Conditioning Intervals 
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temperature in Figure 11 over the range —40° to 200° F. The 
compression sets were measured after 70 hours’ compression and 
30 minutes’ recovery in the conditioning medium. The com- 
pression sets of all tne vulcanizates reached minimum values at 
room temperature. The compression set of the neoprene vul- 
canizate was higher above and below room temperature t I 
compression sets of the other vulcanizates. Both the GR-S 
canizate and the Perbunan vulcanizate had less compressior 
than the Hevea vulcanizate at 0° and —20° F. The GR-S vul- 
canizate also had less compression set than tne Hevea vulcanizate 
above 120° F. 





Recovery of Specimens 


It is noteworthy that, in contrast to hot compression set, cold 
compression set was found to be a reversible phenomenon. When 
warmed 

to room temperature, they recovered their original shape. The 
compression sets were even of transitory nature at low tempera- 





the specimens which exhibited cold compression set were 


tures in the case of tne GR-S and Perbunan vulcanizates. A 
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Fig. 9. Compression Sets at —20° F. vs. Conditioning Intervals 
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Fig. 11 Compression Sets After 70 Hours’ Condi- 
tioning at Various Temperatures 
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Fig. 12. Recovery in Methanol at 0° F. After 70 Hours’ 
Compression at 0 F. 
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talline formation prevented these specimens from recovering as 


long as the temperature was not raised. 
It is recognized that the Hevea vulcanizate and the /prene 
vulcanizate can crystallize without being deformed. Bekkeda’y 


and Wood" demonstrated by measurements in a dilatometer that 
Hevea stocks vulcanized with small amounts of sulphur or with 
Puads will crystallize at 35° F. even though not distort For- 
man” studied the hardness changes of Hevea and neoprene yyl- 
temperatures and ascribed some of t} hang 


1ges 


canizates at low 


to crystallization. 








The present authors followed tne hardness changes at loy 


temperatures of the Hevea and the neoprene vulcanizates de- 


scribed herein by means of a Rex gage. The Rex gave gaye 


instantaneous hardness readings with only momentary ‘ontact: 
therefore the specimens were not appreciably warmed during the 
nents. Uncompressed ™%-inch thick specimens of both 


vulcanizates were immersed into the cold alcohol bath at 


measure 





various 
temperatures and for various times up to 94 hours. Their hard- 
ness was determined immediately after removal from the bath. 

It was found that both vulcanizates exhibited the rate of i 
crease in hardness which would be expected if crystallization oc- 
curred, i.e, the hardness gradually increased witn time and 
finally leveled off at a high value, indicating maximum crystalli 
tion. The time to reach maximum crystallization, however, was 
longer than when the specimens were deformed. For 
the hardness of the Hevea specimens attained and leveled off at 
90 after 70 hours at —20° F.; whereas the compression set of 
the Hevea specimens reached a value of 100% in 46 hours at this 
temperature. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that two kinds of 
compression set found. One kind is a_rever 
phenomenon under isothermal conditions; the amount < 
deformation depends upon the time interval between release and 











example, 





have been 








f retained 





measurement of the specimen. The other kind is largely a ron- 
reversible phenomenon under isothermal conditions; a proportion 
of the deformation is retained indefinitely after release of the 
specimens. 

Considerable assistance was given in this investigation by Irvin 
P. Seegman and Wallace E. Fratzke of this laboratory. 
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type of mixer for 8-10 minutes without application of 
he mixed product is kept for 24 hours to allow the SK to 
swell. Next, the swollen mix is worked on cooled rolls until a 
plastic product is obtained. Finally, the product is refined. Tae 


i 
regenerated product obtained by this method is entirely satisfac- 








tory, both in respect to its handling properties as well as its 
appearance. 

For SK containing textile fiber in its construction, the solu- 
tion method may be preferable. However, for the regeneration 


e plastification process is preferred to any 








of textile-free SK th 
ther known method because of its simplicity; it requires no com- 
plicated equipment, most of it is available at any plant where 


I 


tle time 
prepara- 





while the process itself requires 


and no thermal energy except a small quantity for the 


is regenerated ; 


rubber 
tion of tne plasticizing paste. 


Two-Stage Absorption Refrigeration Unit for SK Plants. 
V. K. Rashevskii and G. D. Konyukh, “Kauchuk i Rezina, 
3, 42-44 (1940). S-43. 

The heat of the more fof 
i in SK 


contact is utilized more and 
Waste heat boilers are being install 
However there still remains a large 
temperature gradient 0! 
heat is small, and its dew point is low, 79-80° C. It is diff- 
where this heat could be utilized 
the utilization of this heat in 
great deal 


gases 





purpose. 


yf heat of condensation. The 


Wantity 





: alec a : 
cult to find a suitable place 

“ hl Th - } . 
profitably. The authors 


suggest 
absorption-refrigeration units. 


SK plants require a 
of cold. A refrigerating unit operated on the heat of condensation 
contact is described. Utilizing this waste it would 
save a considerable quantity of electricity. 
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Shaft Currents in A.C. and D.C. Machines 


HAFT currents in industrial motors and generators may 
cause excessive bearing wear and resultant bearing failure. 
In most cases current present in the shaft must cross the 
pearing oil film and flow into the bearing shell. This action pits 
the bearing surface and often the shaft, resulting in bearing wear 
frequently bearing wiping. 
be rapid, causing bearing failure in a matter of days, or it may 


The rate of bearing wear may 


be of a slower nature, causing bearing failure after a long period of 
operati Bearing wear is accelerated if the current is large 
and the loading high. 


Examples of Shaft Currents 

The surface of a bearing which has had bearing currents is 
covered with fine pit marks (Figure 1). These pits are often 
found in bands around the bearing surface, and if the current is 
yery severe, the shaft itself will have pit marks. 

A simple method of determining the presence of possible bear- 
ing currents is to attach a short heavy cable to the bearing bracket 
or bearing pedestal of the machine and then touch the other end 
of the cable to the rotating shaft, as illustrated in Figure 2. 
Persistent electrical sparks between the shaft and the cable end 
indicate that bearing currents are possible. However this test 
in itself will not show if there are bearing currents of sufficient 
magnitude to damage the bearing. Nevertheless, if the bearing 
surface has a pitted appearance and if sparks are present between 
shaft and cable, it is nearly certain that damaging bearing currents 
exist. 

Bearing currents may be either direct or alternating, depending 
on their cause. Magnetic dissymmetry of a machine will cause 
an a.c. voltage to be generated in the shaft. This voltage will 
tend to circulate current through the shaft, cross the bearing oil 
film, through the base, and thence back through the other bearing, 


as shown in Figure 3. Bearing currents of this type may be 


‘Electrical design engineer, D.C. engineering department, Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fig. 1. Bearing Surface Pitted by Shaft Currents (Magnification 54 
Times) 


D. B. Hoover’ 





Fig. 2. Detecting Bearing Currents by Holding a Cable 

with One End Fastened to the Bearing Housing against 

the Shaft of a Rotating Machine. Sparks at Point of 

Contact between Cable and Shaft Indicate Possibility 
of Bearing Currents 


present even in a perfectly designed machine, since manutactur 





( 
variations may introduce slight magnetic dissymmetry in a 
chine. 
Magnetization of the shaft may produce d.c. 





The method of connecting the series and commutating fields of 
a dic. machine may produce a magnetizing effect on the shait o! 


the machine if the load current is allowed to make an uncompen- 
sated turn round the shaft. This action is exactly 

an elementary iron core electro-magnet h | 
about its core. It is possible by proper connection to red 
This magnetizing 
ft, across the bearing 


1e Same as 





shaft magnetization to a small value. 
will cause magnetic flux to pass along the she 
oil film, through the 





base, and thence back 










bearing. The flux set up by the magneti 
homopolar d.c. voltage in the shaft along the 
voltage, if sufficiently large, causes direct currents to circulate 


from the shaft through the 


otner 


bearing, as shown in 


} arin and hactl + 
eearing and DaCK TO Tle 
I locally within 


flow through 


words this beari 





entire length of shaft. 














The presence of some n ge the 
bearings of a machine. The 1 nitude of the is de- 
pendent on bearing current, be loading, condition of the oil, 
and condition of the bearing and journal surfaces. 

The voltage measured across the shaft on each side i be 











is an indication of possible d.c. bearing currents. Usually a volt- 
age of 150 millivolts (measured with a millivolt meter) will 
not circulate currents of sufficient magnitude to cause damage in 
a sleeve bearing. If .c. vol [ the shaft of 
a machine (from a { m each side t yn the shaft 
inside of each bearing pedestal or bracke idence t some 
a.c. shaft current may be present. It is not possible, however, to 
take reliable electrical readings o i bearing 





ne : ; 
currents and voltages with or« graph 





will give much better results when used with the proper shunts 
> +f ; ] ; taker the ar 

and elements. Even if reliable readings are taken, they are 

cult to interpret in terms of possible damage because of 


variable factors entering into bearing damage. 
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Fig. 3. Path of A.C. Shaft Currents Produced by Magnetic Dissym- 
metry in a Machine 


Elimination of Shaft and Bearing Currents 
A.C. bearing currents may be best eliminated by insulating one 
holding down bolts, dowels, oil piping, and 
grounded connections. This insulation will break the path of 
the current, and no further bearing current is possible if the in- 


good condition. 


bearing including 


sulation is kept clean and in 

D.C. bearing currents may be best eliminated by reducing the 
magnetizing force around the shaft. It is recommended that the 
manufacturer of the machine be contacted in this case. Bearing 
insulation will reduce the flux and thereby reduce the internal 
The reduction gained by this method 


circulatir 
is often enough to eliminate bearing damage. 

. and d.c. may be reduced by shunt- 

[ rent out of the bearing. This may be 
ushholders (with brushes that ride on 
or bracket in a manner simi- 
Figure 5. Brushes for this application 
very low resistance since the resistance of the brushes 
I the resistance of the bearing oil film. 


ig bearing currents. 


Both a.c bearing currents 





than 


less 


must be much 
Metal graphi 
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high copper content are suitable for 
lly reduce bearing currents to a 
The brushes, how- 


usually 







of bearing currents. 





mm al 
re a ce amount of maintenance and may be objec- 
ym this point of view. 





and bearing conditions tends to 
caused by bearing currents since a good clean oil 
the resistance to current flow. This oil film acts as 
minute projections on the bearing 
! film. Some machines are 
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MEASURE D.C. MILLIVOLTS at 
PODEDS “e" AND "b" FOR D.C. 
BEARING CURRENT INDICATION 














Fig. 4. Path of D.C. Shaft Currents Produced by Magnetiza- 
tion of Shaft 
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the type of bearing, the speed of rotation, the bearing load, ang 
the size and rating of the machine. Any insulated bearings should 
be checked periodically to make sure that they remain insulated, 
Often mechanical parts close to the bearing will be moved and 
short across the bearing insulation, causing shaft current to flow, 


Likewise dirty or poor insulation will cause the same trouble. 


These points can be readily checked at each inspection. 
It is wise to consult the manufacturer of the machine on any 
cases of serious shaft currents since he is more suited to make 


recommendations as to how a bearing should be insulated, or wha} 
other steps should be taken to eliminate this trouble. 

Roller or ball bearings are more likely to have bearing cup. 
rents and abnormal heating than sleeve-type bearings since the 
contact between the bearing and the shaft is extremely good. Good 
contact will allow more current to flow through a given bearing 
for the same bearing voltage. Also the high-speed rollers or balls 
will cut any flux passing from the shaft to the 
bearing at a high rate. This action induces bearing currents within 
the ls or rollers themselves causing overheating. Therefore 


in the bearing 


balls 

the amount of shaft current or flux must be smaller for roller 

or ball bearing operation than for sleeve bearing operation. 
There have been a few cases of bearing currents caused by an 
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Fig. 5. A.C. or D.C. Bearing Currents May Be Reduced to 


Harmless Values by Shunting Them Cut of the Shaft with 
Brushes Attached to the Bearing Housing and Riding on 
the Shaft 


external source. Widely spaced buses carrying large direct cur- 
rents can set up a strong magnetic field which may cut the shaft 
and thereby induce a voltage in the shaft. This in turn can gener- 
ate bearing currents. Closely spaced transposed buses will cure 
this condition. It may be necessary, however, to demagnitize the 
shaft and surrounding structures when the new transposed closely 
spaced bus is installed to eliminate the effects of old residual 
magnetism. Shunting brushes, mentioned above, will help pre- 
vent damaging currents in the bearings. 

A grounded coil on the rotor of a machine may cause current 
to flow through a bearing. Periodic insulation resistance readings 
on each machine would detect this condition, possibly before any 
damage materializes. 

Ground currents flowing through the foundation of the building 
may flow up through the parallel current path formed by the 
bearings and shaft of the machine. A low resistance foundation 
or grounding cables would help remedy this type of trouble. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

In general, bearing currents may be generated by many sources. 
The best procedure to follow is one of elimination. Eliminate 
each possible source as the investigation procedes. First, make a 
complete bearing inspection and then check the machine, using the 
sparking test. Investigate the possibility of a.c. or dic. bearing 
currents generated by the machines themselves and eliminate oF 
remedy this if required. External causes should then be looked 
into if necessary. However, this type of trouble is very rare. 
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The Morphology of Rubber Latex Particles 


HE morphology of the hydrocarbon particles of latices 
stained from several rubber producing plants has in re- 
cent years again been the subject of studies applying the 
most modern tools of research. Lucas (1)* used for his studies 
an ultra-violet light microscope and later ultra-microcinema- 


tography (2). Quite recently Hendricks, Wildman, and Mc- 


Murdie applied electron microscopy for the first time for this 
purpose (3). 
Since some of the deductions in regard to the form and struc- 


ture of latex particles which have been drawn from these studies 
differ in several respects from conclusions based on micrugic 
and ultra-microscopic studies, some of which were reported 20 
years ago (4-7), it seems advisable to clarify the picture. Such 
clarification is most important at present, because a better knowl- 
edge of the morphology of natural and synthetic rubber latex 
particles might offer a valuable aid in explaining some oi the 
differences in the properties of these hydrocarbon polymers, which 
are not readily explainable on the basis of differences in chemical 
composition alone. 


Comments on Experimental Methods 

On the basis of his studies, Lucas (1-2) comes to the conclusion 
that the particles of Hevea latex are all small spheres and that the 
larger particles are nothing else but the result of several small 
particles being merged into one, and that the egg-shaped particles 
referred to in previous publications (4, 8) are not individual 
particles, but the result of aggregation of several small spherical 
particles. The same opinion is also expressed by Hendricks and 
collaborators who base it on their electron microphotographs (3). 

However, if one takes the colloid chemistry of rubber latex into 
consideration, these deductions are not conclusive. Lucas adds 
a solution of sodium chloride to the latex to stop the Brownian 
motion of the rubber particles before he makes the slide for his 
microscopic observations. He thereby reduces the zeta- or elec- 
trokinetic-potential of the particles. Agglomeration results from 
such treatment. That primarily pearlstring-like aggregation and 
not cluster formation results, when adding a concentration of 
monovalent counterions as used by Lucas, has been pointed out 
and explained by several scientists (7, 9-11). That drying of a 
diluted latex, necessary when preparing a specimen for the electron 
microscope, also results in aggregation or change of the shape 
of the particle was also reported long ago (4, 8). Besides this, 
the latex used in these ultra-violet and electron microscope studies 
was either preserved with ammonia (1-2) or not fresh (3). 
Natural rubber latex is a very unstable colloidal sol, and unless 
the morphological studies are carried out with latex on the 
plantation and immediately after tapping, the results do not permit 
drawing conclusions about the morphology of the latex particle 
a it exists in the plant (4). 

That the egg- or pear-shaped particles in fresh Hevea latex 
are not the result of aggregation of small spherical particles has 
mt only been shown by studying the fresh latex particles mi- 
troscopically with transmitted light after they had been em- 
bedded in a gelatinous dye which prevents aggregation and com- 
plete dehydration (4, 8), but also by the use of an ultra-micro- 
scope (6) and by ultra-microscopic motion pictures of fresh latex 
(8). The fact that fresh latex taken from given trees contains 
particles having a shape characteristic of the individual tree also 
speaks against the assumption that egg- or pear-shaped particles 
are the result of agglomeration (8). It certainly would be a 
miracle if a given tree would always produce a latex, the par- 
ticles of which agglomerate just in such a way that they always 
give the same shape and size of the agglomerate. 

In the case of Funtumia elastica, the drawbacks of the tech- 
tique used in preparing electron microscope slides are even more 
evident. In the latex the particles are perfect spheres and not 
tregular. That this latex is a true emulsion has been clearly 
demonstrated by the use of the micromanipulator (4). The same 
fiticism holds for the latex of Manihot Glaciovii. Freundlich and 
ee 
‘Department of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
i 

Whography references appear at end of article. 





A Critical Review 


Ernst A. Hauser’ 


Hauser (4) 


small spherical particles, but their ultra-microscopic pictures and 


admittedly did not mention the presence of 


the results of micromanipulation clearly indicate that the rod- 
shaped particles of fresh latex are not agglomerates. 
Structure of Hevea Latex Particles 

[hat the protein adsorbed on the surface of the Hevea latex 


particle (4, i2) is not responsible for the non-spherical shape 
has been, demonstrated by studying the shape of part f 
latex which has been deproteinized e 
or by trypsin digestion (4). Such treatment does 
Furthermore it has 










been demonstrated by the use of a 
surface of the Hevea latex parti 


not affected DY 


snape. 
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micromanipulator that the 





—it 1 


x aS 





is composed of a very elastic substance tl 
whereas the inside 1 


That the outer 


chemicals which destroy proteins ; 
of a liquid of honey-like consistency. 
latex particle must be composed of 
inside has been clearly demon- 





the hydrocarbon in a higher 


degree of polymerization than the 
strated by studying the effect of 


solvents which were introduced 


into the particles with micropipettes (4, 8). The change in the 
morphology of the various latex particles upon vulcanization is 


also significant (4). All these experimental results indicate that 
the structure of Hevea latex particles, as postulated by Freund- 
lich and Hauser (4, 8) and later augmented by Kemp (12), is 
based on sound evidence. 

Hendricks and collaborators (3) state that while this concept 
is simple, there is a serious argument against it: namely, a 
mechanism for separation of two fractions of rubber in latex is 
implied. This point of view must be based on a misinterpretation 
of the paper by Freundlich and Hauser (4), who already 20 
years ago expressed the same opinion in regard to the composi- 
tion of the hydrocarbon part of the latex particles as Hendricks 
The correct translation of 


1 and Hauser reads 


and coworkers have now postulated. 
the pertinent passage in the paper by Freundlic 
as follows: 

. the interior of the p< 





>is a sol, the dispersion medium 





being rubber hydrocarbon, while its polymerized form is present 
as the dispersed phase in the particles. On the 
has set to a gel, in which the polymerized 
Cases are known in which hydrocarbons are 
dual condition, as for example the relation t 
the gelatinous metastyrene. 
Importance of Morphological Studies 
The results of these microdisections and microchemical studies 


are well in line with the differences in properties exnibited by the 


one } ] 
Surface tne sol 
phase is predominant. 
present in such a 


yetween styrene and 


rubbers obtained from these latices, and, therefore, the mor- 
phology of the latex particles, as revealed by the micromanipu- 


our attempt of 


lator technique, deserves more attention in 


synthetic rubber industry and the still undeniable fact that GR-S 
(Buna S) differs in many respects from natural rubber offer a 
further substantiation for the above-described structure of natu- 
ral rubber. Micrurgic studies of GR-S latex particles, details of 
which will be published shortly, reveal that the particle is of 
1 than the sol 


uniform composition, corresponding more to the ge 








fraction of natural rubber. These tests also seem to indicate that 
not all of the particles of the emu are composed of the co- 





polymer, but that the emulsion also cont pure polystyrene 


These differences in the morphology 


ion 
just 


and polybutadiene particles. 
of the latex particles, therefore, 
for the differences of the 
the difference in the composition of the molecule. 





might offer a better exp 


rubbers obtained therefrom, than 


(Continued on page 494) 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber Strikes Emphasize Need 
of New National Labor Policy 


WO things stand out above the welter of charges 
and counter-charges flowing back and forth be- 
tween management and labor in the present gen- 
eral strike at the Akron plants of The Goodyear Tire & 
Co., as 
in various industries and plants from coast to 


Rubber well as in many other strikes now oc- 
curring 
coast. The first is that the labor policy of the administra- 
tion in Washington during the past several years 1s en- 
tirely inadequate to handle effectively disputes between 
management and labor, either in time of war or in time 
of peace. The second is the need of organized labor to 
put its own house in order and to prove by its acts that 
it can accept the increased responsibilities that have ac- 
companied its growth and position as a major factor in 
our national economic life. A decade ago labor was 1n- 
sured the legal right to “bargain collectively” and pro- 
tection against “unfair labor practices,” but the agree- 
ments resulting from the collective bargaining have not 
always been scrupulously adhered to by labor, and the 
protection against unfair practices by management has 


been 


often used in a way to produce an unfair advan- 
tage for labor. 

On the first item, the urgent need of immediate action 
on the government’s labor policy was pointed out by 
Senators Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, Harold H. 
Burton of Ohio, and Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, on 
June 20, when they introduced in Congress a Federal 
Labor Relations Bill, which, if it becomes a law, would 
drastically overhaul and amend the present National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, in effect for the last ten 
years. This new bill recommends one very important 
action, and that is the setting up of an unfair labor prac- 

*s tribunal of three members to decide all complaints 
of unfair labor practices—by management or Jabor 


unions. The Federal Labor Relations Board of five mem- 
bers would have charge of all federal conciliation and 
mediation in management-labor disputes and would dis- 
place the present three-member National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and in time the 12-member National War 
Labor Board, and also would take over the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. The separation of 
these two major issues would in itself almost be enough 
to recommend the bill, 


new bill, in addition, would eliminate 


but other provisions are of equal 


“ance. The 


the Smith-Connally Act, require compulsory arbitration 


labor-management controversies affecting public utili- 


ties or public services, bar strikes for all grievances grow- 


ing out of differing interpretations of labor-management 
id would direct the federal board to survey 
eq 


legislation to make unions more democratic. 


was sponsored jointly by the three senators 


and by the Committee to Promote Industrial Peace, headed 
by Donal A. Richberg, co-author of the successful Rail- 
way Labor Act. The senators emphasized that the un- 
certainty of federal policy in the vital field of labor rela- 
tions, or the lack of any clear policy, makes it impossible 
for any employer today to do his postwar planning with 
any degree of assurance that his labor relations are on 
any kind of a stable and enduring basis. It was also 
pointed out that labor leaders were fearful that manage. 
ment would seek, after the war, to destroy the unions, 
and that, although the senators said there were few signs 
that management was preparing for any such action, the 
situation had “the makings for a knockdown, dragout 
finish fight’’ unless the government stepped in with a 
sound labor relations policy. 

With regard to the question of the need of organized 
labor to put its own house in order and accept its in- 
creased responsibilities for the well being of our national 
economic life, the actions and attitude of local labor lead- 
ers of the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO) 
at the Akron Goodyear and Firestone plants during the 
last several weeks are a case in point. In spite of the 
position of the top executive of the URWA, Sherman 
Dalrymple, who opposes the present general strike at 
Goodyear, C. V. Wheeler, the president of the Goodyear 
local union, has refused repeated requests from the 
NWLEB, the Army, and the Navy to order the strikers 
back to work. The URWA at its national conventions 
has voted to maintain the “no-strike” pledge during the 
war period, but Wheeler now takes the position that the 
Goodyear local never ratified the action at the national 
meeting and is therefore not bound by the pledge. Follow- 
ing the NLRB supervised balloting in Akron on May 28, 
when the Goodyear local voted in favor of a general 
strike, the Goodyear company initiated new negotiations 
with the local union in order to prevent suspension of 
production on its war orders. Aiter two weeks of ne- 
gotiations and with the majority of the points cleared 
up, ten hours before a scheduled meeting by the union 
called for consideration of the results of the negotiations, 
the workers without warning began a general strike. A 
very important point in connection with this strike is 
that of the 17,000 workers eligible to vote on the strike 
action, only 8,500 voted for the strike, 3,000 voted against 
it, and 5,500 did not vote. 

The Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
in Washington has recently reported that the number 
of strikes on a nation-wide basis has doubled since V-E 
Day. It is evident that both management and labor in the 
rubber and many other industries are dissatisfied with 
the present policy of the government on labor relations. 
A new charter has just been drawn up at San Francisco, 
which, it is hoped, will improve the chances of the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. A new charter 
for the peaceful settlement of national disputes between 
management and labor in this country is equally urgent 
if we are to be effective as a factor in helping to settle 


international disputes. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Chemical Institute of Canada Holds Conference 


am 1945 annual Canadian Chemical 
Conference of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, held in the Chateau Frontenac 
Hotel in Quebec, P. Q., on June 4, 5, and 
6, was attended by 570 members and guests. 
At the Conference it was announced ‘that 
the board of directors of the Institute had 
accepted the application for membership of 
the Ontario Rubber Section and that hence- 
forth that group would be known as the 
Ontario Rubber Section ot the Chemical 
Institute of Canada. The Ontario Rubber 
: the distinction of being the 





Section has 

first subject group to affiliate with the In- 
stitute. -A discussion was held after the 
technical session on June 5 regarding the 


national rubber division 
Institute of Canada, 
left for further con- 


formation of a 
within the Chemical 
and the matter was 
sideration. 

A technical session on rubber chemistry, 
held the morning of June 5 under the chair- 
manship of M. F. Anderson, of Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., was attended by 60 mem- 
bers and guests. 

T. R. Griffith, of the National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Ont., presented the first 
paper, “Relationship between Structure of 
Acetylene Black and Resistivity in Elec- 
trically Conducting Polymeric Compounds.” 
rR. HH. Hall; B. P: Buckley and T. R. 
Griffith, Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., and 
National Research Council were _ the 
authors of this paper.) Mr. Griffith ex- 
plained that in the industrial application 
of electrically conducting compounds con- 
taining acetylene black the control of the 
resistivity is of considerable importance. 
This resistivity is related to the degree of 
structural development of the black remain- 
ing in the final compound. The residual 
structure is shown to be dependent on the 
mechanical treatment of the black during 
incorporation into the matrix, and, when 
the shearing action produced by the me- 
chanical treatment has not been too severe, 
to be dependent also on the original amount 
of structure in the black. 

The effect of mechanical treatment of 
the black is shown in the comparison of re- 
sultant conductivity for two different meth- 
ods of incorporation. Sheets of rubber or 
plastic made by the addition of the black 
to the liquid during the preparation of a 








rubber solution or dispersion have a much | 


higher conductivity than similar sheets 
completely compounded on the rubber mill. 
Variation in mechanical treatment is also 
reflected in the conductivity of sheets made 
from rubbers of different plasticity into 
which acetylene black is incorporated on 
the rubber mill. 

The best control of resistivity is obtained 
when the black is added directly to the 
liquid during the preparation of a solution 
or a dispersion of rubber or plastic, and 
when care is taken not to destroy the origi- 
nal structure. In this case the rubber or 
plastic may be compounded with the other 
ingredients on the mixing mill, but the black 
is withheld and added to the solution or to 
the mixture of compounded rubber and 
solvent prior to agitation. 

The absorptive capacity is a measure of 
the amount of structure in a black. When 
the “cement technique” just described is 
used, mechanical shearing forces are low, 
and the resistivity of the sheet formed is 


shown to be dependent on the absorptive 
capacity ot the black as weil as on tne 
shearing torces. A carbon hi 
absorptive capacity has a 
structure and imparts higher electrical con- 
ductivity in this case to the resulting sheet 
ot rubber or plastic. 

by using an acetylene black of 
sorption value and by using the 
technique,” 


DlacK OL high 


greater degree ol 


resistivities as low as 0.2 
with surprisingly 


} } 
Acety lene Diack 


cms, have been obtained 
low quantities of black. 
has a high degree of structure and retains 
this structure relatively tenaciously during 
the application of mechanical stress. 

The next paper, “Production of Buta- 
diene in Canada,” by C. F. Burke, of St. 
Clair Processing Corp., Sarnia, Ont., was 
presented by H. R. Emmerson ot that com 
pany. He stated that as more and more 
outylenes were required tor the hi 
gasoline and rubber programs, 
cracking provided a cheap and satisfactory 
allsWer. 


Oo produce Dutadiene, ignt Nydrocardons 





nign octane 


catalytic 


are passed through towers (to tractionate 
out the C, cut) and through additional 
towers to take out the C2 and Cs hydro- 
carbons. The Cs cut (which consists of 


butanes, butylenes, and isooutylenes) 1s con- 
ducted to another plant where isooutylene 
is removed by means oi sulphuric acid. T] 
isobutylene is used for the manutacture ol 
Butyl rubber. This leaves the butanes and 
butylenes which have very close boiling 
points. To facilitate their separation a 
selective solvent is fed into the top of the 
tower, which spreads the boiling points be- 
tween the butanes and butylenes. T 
butylenes are carried away at the bottom 
of the tower, and the butanes go off at the 
top. The butylenes are then stripped of 
the solvent. 

The butylenes are next passed over a 
catalyst in the presence of steam for the 
dehydrogenation of butylenes to butadiene. 
The gaseous butadiene is cooled and com- 
pressed; hydrogen and side reaction prod- 
ucts are removed, and the process is con- 
tinued until essentially only butadiene and 
butylenes remain. A selective solvent 
is used to take out the butadiene, of 
which a minimum 98.5% product is ob- 
tained. It is stripped again by heating; the 
butadiene is passed off overhead and rerun 
to take out Cs and other impurities not 
previously removed. It is now ready for 
the production of GR-S. 

The final paper, “Effect of Moisture on 
Rate of Cure and Physical Properties of 
GR-S Synthetic Rubber,” by I. C. Rush, 
of Canadian Synthetic Rubber, Ltd., was 
given by E. D. Maher. He stated that a 
joint United States-Canadian program was 
undertaken in the Spring of 1944 to deter- 
mine the effect of moisture on rate of cure 
of GR-S. Three methods were used at 
Sarnia: (1) water premixed with carbon 
black; (2) water added on the mill at the 
end of mix; (3) soaking GR-S in water. 
To eliminate day to day variations aver- 
of three results were taken. All 
batches from any one series were from one 
mix of rubber. Less than 0.1% moisture 
was considered a zero value. To insure 
uniformity, compounding ingredients were 
desiccated for 24 hours before using. The 
standard WPB tread stock test formula 
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by science and re- 
wed the develop- 
rid War I, includ- 
atomic hydrogen 
ane, and _ finally 
that research is 
hazards of ob- 
the task of spe- 


ng lerica’s new rubber in- 
dependence, Dr. Fritz stressed the fact that 
the diffe between 10¢ a pound and 
20¢ a pound tor rubber, on consump- 
tion of 850,000 tons a year, would be $190,- 
000,000, and such savings in f years 
would exceed the $700,000,000 expenditure 
for the war-necessitated government syn- 

‘tic industry. He also mentioned Koro- 
seal, an outgrowth of research to find ad- 


yond rubber to metal, which will 





Dased 


rour 
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hesives to 


be available for civilian rainwear, garden 
hose, shower curtains, insulation, and many 
other useful products immediately atter the 
war ends. 

It was emphasized that this war, or any 
war, quite contrary to common belief, does 
not add to the stockpile of fundamental 
knowledge; rather it depletes that stock- 
pile, and, therefore, the best insurance 
policy of freedom for any ireedom-loving 
nation is an overflowing reservoir of funda- 
mental new knowledge. In conclusion Dr. 
Fritz said that if we are to sustain our 
standard of civilization, we must give all 
impetus and encouragement to 
those people who will be constantly plow- 
ing the new ground in search for that 
more bountiful harvest through the “fron- 
tiers of thinking” and reminded his audi- 
ence that there is no such thing as mass 
production of creative thinking. We can 
dominate, threaten, and drive, but such 
methods will not and cannot inspire, and 
inspiration is and can only be the product 
of free men, he added. 
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Circulars Nos. 41 and 42 Issued 


UBBER RESERVE CO., Wasnington, 

D. C., on May 29 issued Circular No. 

41 on the “Distribution of Natural Rubber” 
and on June 1 issued No. 42 on the “Dis- 
Experimental GR-S Latices.” 

41 announced that the Rubber 
\ssociation of New York, Inc., had 
een appointed by Rubber Reserve as its 
“distributing agent,” effective June 1, in 
accordance with an agreement under which 
the Association will perform all functions 
previously performed by D. D. Haldane as 
istributing agent for Rubber Reserve Co. 
in connection with the handling and dis- 
tribution of importations of natural rubber. 
These functions are to be performed in ac- 


lance with the distribution procedure 
as supple- 


tribution ol 








announced in Circular No. 17, 
mented.’ 

It was further stated that the purpose 
i this change is to provide for the aug- 
mentation of the present facilities for han- 
dling the increased volume of natural rub- 
ber importations which may be expected as 
a consequence of the reoccupation and re- 
habilitation of certain Far Eastern rubber 
producing areas and also to provide for the 
reestablishment of normal trade channels 
for handling natural rubber importations 
after the war. 













Mr. Haldane will 
governmental employe with the designation 
if “special representative” for Rubber Re- 
serve Co. In this capacity he will continue 
to select the grades of natural rubber to 
be distributed to various purchasers; this 
function is deemed one which should be 
exercised by the government directly. Ac- 
cordingly, all inquiries of this nature should 
be referred to the “special representative” 
whose address will continue to be 15 Wil- 
liam St., New York, N. Y. All other in- 

iries pertaining to the distribution of 
al rubber should be addressed to Rub- 
‘rade Association of New York, Inc., 
Dist ing Agent, Rubber Reserve Co., 


15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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continue to serve as a 







All certified checks or banker's New 
York drafts delivered in payment of the 
purchase price of natural rubber distributed 
by the “distributing agent” shall continue 
to be made payable to Rubber Reserve Co. 

Circular No. 41 was discussed with off- 
cials of the Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., who empaasized that the 
three follewing points should be kept in 
mind in connection with this Rubber Re- 
serve circular. 

1. The purpose for which natural rubber 
may be used and the quantity permitted to 
be consumed are still determined by the 
Rubber Bureau of the WPB, and manu- 
tacturers should continue to apply to the 
Rubber Bureau as they have in the past 
in accordance with established procedure. 

2, The Rubber Reserve Co. determines 
the type or grade of natural rubber that 
each manufacturer is to receive from the 
natural rubber available for distribution. 

3. The Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., distributing agent of the 
Rubber Reserve Co., then distributes the 
proper grade and amount of natural rubber 
ior each allocation according to instructions 
provided by the Rubber Reserve Co. and 
the Rubber Bureau of the WPB. The de- 
tails of the handling and distribution pro- 
cedure to be used are described in Circular 
No. 17, as supplemented. 

The Rubber Trade Association also an- 
nounced that Frederick T. Koyle, former 
assistant distributing agent for Rubber Re- 
serve Co., fas been appointed general 
manager of the “distributing agency” (Rub- 
ber Trade Association of New York, Inc.), 
and Fred Thurkaut has been appointed 
assistant general manager. 

he highlights of the procedure for the 
distribution of experimental GR-S latices, 
effective June 1, and outlined in Circular 
No. 42 follow: 

1. General information on the’ type and 
properties of new experimental GR-S 
latices (“X” numbers) will be made avail- 
able to latex consumers by means of memo- 
randa issued by the research and develop- 
ment section of Rubber Reserve. 

2. Initial production of an experimental 
GR-S latex will be limited to the quantity 
specified by the sponsoring consumer plus 
a quantity reserved by Rubber Reserve for 


inwota RUBBER WORLD 


sale to autherized GR-S latex distributers. 
These distributers will have the responsj- 
bility of distributing experimental quantities 


of such latex to consumers and also of re- 
porting the results of experimental work 


to Rubber Reserve Co. in accordan 
paragraph 3 below. 


e with 
3. All shipments of experimental GR-S 
latices will be upon condition that the 
sponsoring consumer and the distributer 
agree to furnish Rubber Reserve with a 
report stating in what respects, if any, the 
experimental latex was found to be superior 
or inferior to regular GR-S latices. Evalua- 
tion reports from the distributers should 
also contain a summary of the information 
received from those companies to which 
the distributer will have sent samples. Re- 
ports shall be submitted, in triplicate, as 
soon as experimental work is completed, to 
the Research and Development Section, 
Rubber Reserve Co., 1626 K. St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C., with one copy to 
the WPB Rubber Bureau, Washington 235, 
D. C. Either general reports will be pre- 
pared by Rubber Reserve summarizing ex- 
perimental results, or if no report is pre- 
pared on a particular experimental latex, 
consumers and distributers who have sub- 
mitted a report on their work may obtain, 
on request from the research and develop- 
ment section, general information concerp- 
ing the results reported by other consumers 
and distributers. 

4+. If the above-mentioned reports re- 
ceived from consumers and distributers are 
favorable, the research and development 
section of Rubber Reserve Co. will an- 
nounce the new experimental GR-S latex 
by means of the memoranda described in 
1 above. Additional production will be 
authorized provided requests filed with 
Rubber Reserve warrant such production. 

5. Requests for permission to purchase 
any additional production of experimental 
GR-S latices for manufacturing purposes 
should be submitted in duplicate to the 
Sales Division, Rubber Reserve Co., 811 
Vermont Ave., Washington 25, D. C., in 
accordance with the procedure set forth 
in Circular No. 25, as supplemented and 
amended by Circulars Nos. 27 and 37. 
Purchase of quantities not exceeding 250 
pounds (total dry latex solids) in any one 
month of these latices for experimental 
purposes can be made on direct application 
to any one of the GR-S latex distributers 
given in Circular No. 25. 

6. The initial production of an experi- 
mental GR-S latex will be sold at the 
following prices per pound (total dry latex 
solids), all such sales to be made ex pro- 
ducing plant subject to the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in Circular No. 17, as sup- 
plemented. 


Temk car tots... 2. 2.% 18 
charge of “We per 





freight 


plus uniform 
f pound, 


charge of I1¢ per 
t.d.Ls. 

Less than drum lots..3l¢ plus uniform 
charge of ¢ per 


tdi:s. 


Drum lots 





The selling price of the initial production 
of an experimental GR-S latex, when pur- 
chased from an authorized latex distr 
will be at a price not to exceed 25¢ per 
pound, t.d.l.s., in drum lots, and 3l¢ per 
pound, t.d.Ls., in less than one-drum lots, 
f.o.b. the point of distribution. Rubber Re- 
serve points out that the above selling 
prices should not be construed as an in- 
dication that the company is prepared to 
make shipments in drums or other con- 
tainers in unlimited quantities; on the con- 
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trary such shipments will be kept at a 
minimum consistent with the company’s 
policy of shipping only tank car lots from 
producing plants. Prices given above may 
be changed as additional quantities of vari- 
ous latices are produced. 

Experimental GR-S latices which have 
reached the stage of regular production 
will be distributed in the same manner as 
standard production GR-S latices. The 
following experimental GR-S latices are 
now reported available : 

GR-S Latex X-160. This latex is simi- 
Jar to Type 3 and has a solids content of 
38-40%. It is more stable and uses a modi- 
fied rosin soap in the polymerization emul- 
sion. The latex contains a non-discoloring 
short-stopper. 

GR-S Latex X-182. This latex is the 
same as Type 3 except for a higher solids 
concentration in the range of 42-44% 

GR-S Latex X-205. This latex has the 
same monomer ratios as Type 3, but is 
made with a special fatty acid soap and has 
a concentration of 29-31% solids. 





Ultra-Centrifuge Conference Held 


HE June 2 conference held at the Poly- 

technic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y., under the joint auspices ot 
the Polytechnic Institute, the Society of 
Rheology, and the Metropolitan Section ot 
the American Physical Society, had as its 
topic, the use of the ultra-centrifuge in 
high polymer research. 

According to James Burton Nichols, re- 
search chemist who presided, the purpose 
of the conference was to gather investi- 
gators interested in the special problems of 
linear polymer behavior in the ultra-centri- 
fuge and to discuss present and future 
trends in this field. Dr. Nichols is with the 
ee station in Wilmington, Del., 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
He was the co-inventor of the first ultra- 
centrifuge with Dr. Svedberg in 1923. It 
was pointed out that most of the work 
done by Dr. Svedberg, winner of the Nobel 
Prize in physics, deals with protein mole- 
cules which are, as a rule, uniform in size. 

However the opposite type of molecules 
was dealt with at this conference. The 
molecules of synthetic rubber, gelatin, 
starch, nylon, polystyrene, cellulose acetate, 
and vinyl resins are included in this cate- 
gory. In solution, the molecules appear in 
a variety of forms in the shape of long 
flexible threads of various lengths. Even 
these long molecules take on different char- 
acteristics, some straight and others being 
straight for a short time only and some 
having a tendency to become entangled. 
The ultra-centrifuge is particularly useful 
here as it gives exact data on the size 
and shape of large molecules in solution and 
on particle size distribution curves. Cur- 
rently in most industrial laboratories the 
viscometer is employed for the purpose of 
viscosity determination of materials and 
for measuring necessary time in the prod- 
uct formation. But this information is 
rather superficial and incomplete when ap- 
plied to synthetic rubber, gelatin, starch, 
nylon, polystyrene, cellulose acetate, or 
other synthetics. 

It was stated that the work with the ul- 
tra-centrifuge is so recent that it is mainly 
theoretical, but it was hoped that a founda- 
tion for a more systematic and orderly basis 
of approach to the subject would be laid 
at this conference. Researches reported 
dealt with the psysico-chemical properties 
a gelatin, which has been proposed as a 
blood substitute, starch, synthetic high 


polymers, such as polyvinyl chloride, cellu- 
lose acetate, and more complex nuclear 
proteins. 

Regarding polyvinyl chloride, 
nounced that it is composed of two dis- 
tinct components, according to. scientists 
of the High Polymer Research Bureau of the 
Polytechnic Institute. According to Kurt 
G. Stern, Paul Doty, and Seymour Singer, 
who are making this study, polvinyl chlor- 
ide shows two separate “peaks” during sedi- 
mentation. This condition indicates that the 
composition of this material is made up of 
two components sufficiently different in 
particle size and average molecular weight 
to be resolved separately in the ultra-cen- 
trituge. According to Dr. Stern, these 
two peaks probably represent two different 
polymerization reactions, one producing the 
long chain molecule and the other the short 
chain. Polyvinyl chloride was chosen as an 
object of study as a step to pave the way 
for further studies on vinyl plastics. 

Dr. Stern is at present working with the 
High Polymer Research group of Herman 
Mark. He came to Brooklyn Polytech in 
the Fall 1944 under a fundamental re- 
search grant on proteins and high polymers 
made by the Carrie Scheuer Foundation 
of New York. Dr. Stern’s ultra-centrifuge 
research was initiated in 1938 at Yale Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Jane Cof- 
fin Childs Memorial Fund. Formerly Dr. 
Stern was a member of the department of 
physiological chemistry at Yale University 
Medical School from 1935 to 1942. 


it was an- 





High-Temperature 
Oven Aging Study 
_ January issue of the ASTM Bulle- 

tin includes an article, “High Tempera- 
ture Oven Aging of Oil-Resisting Syn- 
thetic Rubber Compounds,” which, it is 
explained; represents a progress report of 
a subsection of Section IV on Classifica- 
tion and Specifications of Rubber Com- 
pounds of Tecnnical Committee A of 
A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 on Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Materials. The authors are 
G. D. McCarthy, A. E. Juve, H. Boxser, 
M. Sanger, S. R. Doner, E. N. Cunning- 
ham, J. F. McWhorter, and R. H. Crossley. 

This paper first points out that synthetic 
rubber vulcanizates of all types commer- 
cially available today, when exposed to 
elevated temperatures in an air oven, be- 
come stiffer; that is, the modulus increases, 
and the elongation is reduced. This change 
is thought to be due principally to a cy- 
clization of the rubber which apparently 
requires the presence of oxygen. In addi- 
tion, some stiffening may be due to the 
loss of volatile plasticizers during heating. 
Early in the program of development of 
stocks to withstand 300° F. oven tests, it 
was discovered that the results obtained 
were quite erratic and depended to a con- 
siderable extent on the volume of air (or 
the concentration of oxygen) to which the 
samples were subjected. It was the ob- 
jective of the work reported in this paper 
to study the effects of variables in the oven 
testing procedure and to devise, if possible 
a reproducible laboratory technique for 
conducting air oven tests at 300° F. or 
other temperatures higher than those nor- 
mally used in rubber testing. The work 
done was confined to vulcanizates of the 
SB type as listed in the “1944 ASTM 
Standards, Part ITI,” page 1809. 

The work done consisted of three parts. 
The first is a study of widely different 
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methods of exposures for the purpose otf 
determining the factors influencing deteri- 
oration; the second, a study of tae duplica- 
bility of a refinement of one of the methods 
used in the first part; and the third, a 
study of time and temperature relations, 
using the latter method. 

The conclusions of the paper 
an investigation of the effect of varying 
conditions of high-temperature exposure 
has shown tnat at a constant temperature 
the supply of oxygen is the principal factor 
causing stiffening of the vulcanizates. The 
loss of volatile plasticizers, when 
also contributes to the stiffening. 

The test tube technique, developed in 
the course of this investigation, in which 
dumbbell samples are suspended in stop- 
pered 38- by 300-millimeter test tubes heated 
by immersion in an oil bath, appears to 
give results which are considerably more 
duplicable than those obtained by the usual 
aging in circulating air ovens. The test 
tube technique also gives somewhat better 
differentiation between good-heat aging and 
poor-heat aging compounds. 

The rate of deterioration, as 
by elongation change, is 
18° F. increase in the exposure tempera- 
ture. As measured by hardness change, 
the rate is doubled by an increase of 42° F. 
Tests run at 250° F. by this method are no 
more reproducible than run 2t 
300° F. 


stated that 


present, 


measured 
doubled for an 


those 





Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C., on May 30 denied a 
requested increase in ceiling prices for gum 
rosin, made by both producers and dealers 
in the industry on the ground that increases 
were necessary to assure maximum output 
of gum rosin. In denying the proposed in- 
creases it was said that existing ceilings 
were well above the minimum required by 
tne price control act, were above peacetime 
levels, and appeared high enough to yield 
to the industry a margin cost that 
should be adequate to permit full produc- 
tion. 


over 


Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., in “Current Export 
Bulletin No. 250,” June 7, 1945, under 
“Tires and Tubes Imported for Repair and 
Recapping—General License GLR,” states: 

‘The provisions of General License GLR 
which authorize the return of repaired tires 
and tubes to Mexico are now extended to 
other destinations. Effective immediately 
Compherensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
title M, ‘Return of Commodities to Coun- 
tries From Which Imported-GLR’, i 
131 and 132, paragraph ¢ (Comprehensiv 


Export Schedule 17, pages 131 and 132), 
is amended as follows: 

“Tires and tubes owned and used in 
foreign countries, if brought into the United 


States, its territories, or possessions for 
the purpose of being repaired or recapped, 
may be returned after repair and recapping 
to the country of origin under general 
license GLR provided such tires and tubes 
are (1) imported under a six months’ bond 
for exportation or (2) brought into the 
United States in any other manner 
properly marked or recorded by the collec 





or of customs at the port of importation 
so that alles may be identified when ex- 
ported. 

“Substitutions of tires and tubes for 
those imported will not be authorized for 





ee » 
cense. 





export under this general 
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Tire and Other Output Cut by Goodyear Strike: 
GR-S Declared Superior to German Buna S 
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next few months 


nvasion of Borneo 








the United States Rubber Co., 














mated that island should provide 
19,500 tons of rubber during the 12 months 
following its liberation. A joint statement 
vd Collyer, of the WPB, and S. T. 
Cross Rubber Reserve ( low- 
; Ale r¢ ‘7 1 ec ” } Se} 
Europe before V-F 1 study rubber 
<g sata fal 
definitely superior t 
C ommittee nm Caroon 
have brought al 
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in the manufacture of tires and other 


ber pr du. 








tter chairman of the 
Committee, on June 5, therefore terminated 
/¢ issignme) the ( Pe. } 
inderstood that Judge Vinson was criticiz 
for this action the 
The Mead Committee 

estigation the car 
however, ts still not pu 





Tire Production Problems 
The newly formed Rubber speed Ad- 





visory Committee of the WP B, which met 
fiicials of that agency hi 

ton on May 31, was given an 

tne front war requirements, and_ the 
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pr Prope m problems of me industry were 
he industry rey 





discussed. resentatives were 





screened require- 
1 quarter of this year 
call for 5,347, 000 military, truck and bus, 
airplane tires, 8% more than the pro- 


} 
| 
jected production of industry. In large 
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d no gy oe types the 
will be ly c. Included in tae 
next six 


ruck and so-calle 





requirements for the 
are substant ially 
tor sivitian use tnan have been 


- ruck na 
more truck and 


nod ilar period since Pear] 
Plans call for tour new tires tor 


passenger cars to be built in 1945 





the et 







tion schedules for passenger - car 
will continue below rock-bottom needs 
because of the military and essen- 
large truck and bus 





importance o1 getting the last 





he road was 
stresse and government repre- 
sentatives. 


Except for rayon tire cord and othe 
textile components, there are suthcient otner 


major mate! rials to support a higher tire 
prodt ction rat €; according to John L. Coll- 


} lirector of rubver progtaims 

ot = WPB. Equi pment in 1 the tire industry 

15 1 tully manned. ‘he industry 

tire and tube makers and 1s 

going to lose 1,800 turloughed soldiers wao 

have been working in these plants. The 
are to be recalled to active duty 








1s Sort 









rmy since under their present status 
As ot the enlisted reserve they do 
not have an equal chance to accumulate 
discharge points. Industry officials indi- 


cated tnat they will strongly oppose this 
move. Some 3,500 men and women are 
needed in plants making cotton tire cord; 
SOU are needed in rayon cord plants, ana 
450 men are needed in the rubber reciaim- 
ng Wrb said. It was re- 
ported that tire production workers over 
OU are relatively sate trom the draft, but 
those under that age will be rescreened for 
litary duty regardless of their skills. 

Also discussed was the need of increased 
conversion of rubber products to the use of 
\ tic rubbers. Technical men already 
have done a tremendous job in mastering 
the problems raised by such conversions, 
Mr. Collyer said, but more must be done 
to extend the nation’s dwindling stockpile 
of natural rubber. 

Members of the new Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee, which includes top 
eXeci utives representing different divisions 
of the rubber industry in this country, are: 
Charles H. Baker, Charles H. Baker Co. 
(Goodyear Footwear Corp.); Earl Bunt- 
ing, O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc.; George 
B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co.; Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
0; = .. Freedlander, Dayton Rubber 
Mig. Co. ; F. D. Hendrickson, American 
Hard Rubber Co.; Howard W. Jordan, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.; F. Thatcher 
Lane, Seamless Rubber Co.; Thomas Rob- 
bins, Jr., Hewitt Rubber Co.; P. W. Litch- 
field, S yodyear te & Rubber Co.; Jean 
H. Nesbitt, U. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc.; William O’ Nell General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; J. P. Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber 

Herbert E. Smith, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; J. Newton Smith, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co.; F. F. Sommers, Rain- 
fair, Inc. ; and James A. Walsh, Armstrong 
Rubber Co. 

\. L. Viles, president of the RMA, called 
the selection of the Committee a con- 
structive step forward as we move into the 
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y industry, the 








phase of a one-Iront war. Its mbers 
will be of assistance in guiding and advis- 
ing the Rubber Bureau of the WP luring 


period one of the Pacific war ani aiter 
V-J Day in the later period of rec rsion 
to peacetime production, and on } 
broader scale, the Committee will 
ment the work of the industry’s 17 
committees which have assisted the 
Bureau in its exceptionally successiul job 
of converting end products to synthetic 
rubber under the pressure of wartime short 
ages, Mr. Viles declared. 

\ second meeting of the Committee was 
cheduled for June 28, at which time the 
problem of securing manpower to. brin 
manufacturing facilities of the industry up 
production was to have been dis- 












to peak 





cussed. problem is iurdl ler con cate 
by the general strike a Ale plants of 
the Goodyear coupes ee the threat of 





similar action at the Akron plants 
Firestone company. It was also re; 
that the requirements and supply positi 
tires and other rubber products w 
considered, and estimated needs of com- 
ponent materials for rubber products taken 











up. 

The WPI Chemicals Bureau disci 
requirements for various types of acceler- 
ators and pice sie substitution possi- 
bilities, and the availability of raw materials 
at a meeting of the newly formed |} 


Accelerator and Antioxidant Industry 
visory Committee, held during May. 

It was at first reported that additi 
production of accelerators and antioxidants 
would be necessary to meet the ex} 
rubber program, but the first re 
a statistical survey of the supply a1 
quirements for the remainder of 19 
the first half of 1946, worked out 
Rubber Bureau and the rubber ind : 
later revealed tnat, in general, adequate pro- 
duction capacity was available Manpower 
difficulties are currently causing the most 
concern. New facilities for the production 
of amines and naphthalene are expected to 
be in production soon and to relieve the 
supply situation for these materials. The 
WPB advised manufacturers using either 
sodium or hydrogen peroxide to consider 
the possibility of substitution. 

Represen tatives of the Rubber Bureau 
pointed out that there is a trend aw ay from 
the use of a mixture of synthetic and 
natural rubbers and a shift toward a total ly 
synthetic compound. This trend would ai- 
fect future requirements for rubber chemi- 
cals, and such a change will be reflected in 
the current supply and requirements survey 
still being made. 

The members of the Rubber Accelerator 
and Antioxidant Industry Advisory Com- 










mittee follow: R. E. Casey, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber; H. I. 
Cramer, Sharples Chemicals, Inc.; W. C. 


Harmon, Jr., Caleco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co.; O. M. Hyden, 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; B. W: Henderson, 
Rubber Chemicals Division, American Cy- 
anamid & Chemical Corp.; J. P. Maider, 


Chemical Production, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubt gg Co.; H. A. Morton, Chemico, Ince.: 
W. Richard Ison, B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 


cal ay R. L. Sibley, Rubber Chemicals 
Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
on June 14 stated that, based on the first 
comprehensive study of tire wear prepared 
on a nationwide, state-to-state, and city-to- 
city basis, prepared by the Association at 


the request of the WPB Rubber Bureau. 
tire losses on the cars of the nation’s war 
workers and all other essential drivers wil 





climb to at least 6,000,000 tires during the 
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July, 1945 


period of hot weather driving trom June 
15 to September 15. A minimum of 20,000,- 
000 passenger-car tires will go off the road 
in 1945, it was said, and losses could go 
higher if tire care is relaxed. 

“The fact that the civilian tire outlook 
is brighter today than at any time since 
Pearl] Harbor in no way relieves the need 
for continuation of the 35-mile-an-hour 
victory speed limit and tire care through 
June, July, and August,” Mr. Viles_ said. 
Beyond the hot weather period lies great 
hope that the needs of all essential civilian 
drivers will have been met, and the govern- 
ment can begin to whittle down the long 
thing tire demands of 10,000,000 A-card 
holders, he added. With enough improve- 
ment in manpower and supplies of critical 
tire materials, limited numbers of tires 
could be made available to A-card holders 
before the year is out, and certainly the 
prospects are good for meeting most of 
their tire requirements in 1946. This pros- 
pect is contingent upon our ability to fill 
a Pacific supply line three times longer 
than the one to Europe and any increases 
in the fourth quarter of present estimates 
of tire needs for the one-front war. 

W. James Sears, deputy director of the 
Rubber Bureau, on June 15, released the 
revised tire production schedule for the 
third quarter of 1945. This schedule re- 
flects a sharp drop in requirements for 
airplane and the A-1 class of special mili- 
tary combat tires since production of these 





types will meet requirements. In the A-3-b 
group (9.00 through 11.00 cross-section) 


planned production is 25.2% under screened 


requirements due to a shortage of trained 
manpower and the fact tnat new facilities 
for this group, now under construction, are 
not yet completed. 

For purposes of comparison, the second- 
quarter production schedule, as programmed 
in April 1945, is shown in column 1 of the 
table below. The revised production sched- 
ule for the third quarter is given in col- 
umn 2, and the screened requirements are 
shown in column 3. Column 4 shows the 


relation between columns 2 and 


2nd Quarter 
Production 
as Scheduled 


Iype of Tire . 
2 i ‘ in April 














Units 
Mirplame = .4. 200. 337,955 
Truck & Bus A-1.. 51,167 
Bae erate oss 4 bi 14,000 
A-3 136,288 
A-3 1.086.011 
A-4 . : 905,487 
Sa eaoeee ; 2,425,633 
BO. Gee hice Oe 1,156,721 
Total—Truck & Bus...... Sam, pee osaor 
Passenger Car and Motorcycle 5,200,000 
Tractor-Implement (over 7.50). 150,227 
Tractor-Implement 
(7 and under).. 300,000 
Total Tractor-Implement 450,227 


Pounds 


Camelback .......... 90,000,000 
~ The 
tion 





ance of essential needs. 





Because tire building facilities have not 
been fully manned, it is probable that the 
second quarter schedule will not be met, 
the Rubber Bureau said. In view of the 
series of work stoppages during April and 
the general strike at Goodyear’s Akron 
plants which started in mid- June, this might 
turn out to be what is known as a “master- 
piece of under-statement.” The deficiency 
ot production for the second quarter would 
then be carried over and aggravate the 


are no screened requirements in the passenger-car and motorcycle tire construc 
scheduled on the basis of the supply of tire 


already indicated deficiency for the third 
quarter. 

One report attributed to Howard Bruce, 
Army Service Forces Materiel Director 
in Washington, stated that military tire 
requirements will be even lower in the 
fourth quarter than in the third and will 
continue at about the same level into early 
1946. Mr. Bruce stated that the large tires 
in the A-3-b class were one of the few 
remaining items behind schedule in the war 
production program. 

Production of 6,000,000 
and motorcycle tires is planned in the third 
quarter, the Rubber Bureau said. This 
production rate for the quarter is 1,500,000 
fewer than the number of tires that would 
be allocated to the OPA if the June allo- 
cation (2,500,000) rate were to be main- 
tained. 

The RMA on June 21 issued a state- 
ment that rumors that July 1 will see a 
return of Grade A camelback for 
tire recaj pping have no basis in fact and 
warned that acute transportation difficul- 
ties during the redeployment period actually 
threaten delivery of enough recapping ma- 
terial to keep all cars running. Attention 
was called to official statements by the 
Rubber Bureau that manufacture of Grade 
\ camelback cannot be resumed by July 1. 
Many ge ie nave permitted their 
of Grade C camelback to shrink to a low 
level in a sae of getting Grade A 
during July and, as a result, may have 
difficulty meeting heavy recapping demands 
from war workers and other civilian driv- 
ers during the next 60 days, it was said. 

As a matter of fact, the pr blem of just 
what the t production 


passenger - Car 





passenger- 


stocks 





fourth-quarter tire 
schedule should be was occupying most of 
the time of the Rubber Bureau late in 
June. Uncertainties with regard to com- 
ponent materials and manpower, the latter 
made increasingly difficult by the unpre- 
dictable nature of present and future ac- 
tions of tne labor unions, appeared likely 
to delay decision on the fourth-quarter 
production schedule and require that i 


t be 
such that it could be revised overnight t 





3rd Quarter 
Production 
is Scheduled 











in June Front War 3 
Units 
172,143 l 
3,000 
14,900 
205,300 
1,468,100 
i 1.188.800 
1/2; 2.067.700 + : 
700,000 400,000 +75.0° 
5,206,980 5.347.800 - 2.6% 
6,000,000 e 
244,994 244,994 equal 
435.100 435.100 equal 
680,094 680,094 equal 
Pounds Pounds 
90,000,000 0,000,000 equal 
uc 
component materials, manpower, and itive 
meet any new conditions. Also involved 


continuation or 
government's ex- 
carbon black 


were decisions regarding 
cancelling of some of the 
pansion projects for tire and 
production. 

The results of an interview 
Litchfield and Mr. O'Neil, 
The New York Times tor June 12, indi 
cated that these two executives 
that although there are only a few physical 
problems involved in reconversion by the 


ny 

with Mr 
reported in 
| 


} 
beliey ed 


rubber manufacturers for increased produ 
tion of civilian tires, the future is uncertai 
and dependent on the decision of the federa 
authorities as to when unrestricted pro 
duction of tires for civilians may be started 
Mr. Litchfield said that the industry was 
prepared to deliver quantity output within 
a month if component materials were avail- 





able. 


Mr. O'Neil declared that with cutbacks 


being received from the \rmed Forces on 
wrders for small sized tires, “tne outlook 
becomes brighter for mounting production 
for civilian tire 

“From lessons learned through the war 


manutacture thes 


small percentage 


requirements we can 
units with a comparatively 









of effort. Virtually all processes are com- 
pleted by machinery hig] a 
acits 

“If we are able to reach ate 
of nope cement for passenger! by 
January + 1946, it still will ars 


before we can equal the dealers’ stockpiles 
of prewar times,” Mr. O'Neil stated, but 
pointed out that it sl I 
that tne 
war with Japan are the first cor 
forming any basis for 


needs tor 





before 


plans. 


Strikes Reduce Output 
Goodyear workers at Akron 
to 3,039 in favor of a general strik 
National Labor Relations Board 
the voting in accordance wi 
sions of -the Smith 
Taag, regional NRL r 
land, announced the resul 
and added that 16,820 workers 





“onna 
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to vote in the election requested R? 

Goodyear Local No. 2 of the United Rubbe 

Workers of America (( 10) on April 29 

Prior to the voting, one group of workers 

neaded by George Boyer, a member of the 
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yf the toe ‘al union, < 


executive board 
union members by 
radio to vote against a gener 
g was opposed to eae 
time | DEGAUSE to do so would be 
he CIO's national n 


] t rtar 
pie important 
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The Goodyear company, in 
issued as soon as the results of the ballot- 
he hope that 
and the 
union could be settled without any interrup- 
t production. The i 

honestly believe t 
he handling of 
he uni and < 
it had | 


Decame known, expressed 
compa! 
















pbetween tn 





ifferences 











bargained 








10n Was taken Dy 


he company a few 








‘ing department, and janitor service. 
1 asked that it be given the 
in fixing rates to be 
or changed job opera- 








union asked that the company 
transferring workers from one 
ler on an emergency “quick 
basis, and using 80¢-and-hour train- 
ees on $l-an-nour jobs in so-called emer- 





nion asked that workers the 
be paid the high- 
lar job cha 90 





departmen 


' 
‘ 
est rate for their particula 


10 the Goodyear local met and 
lelay of one more week before 
101 would result in a general 
order to permit continuation of 





ons between the local union and 
he c mpany. C. V. Wheeler, president of 
he G vodyear local, was reported $0 have 
workers had nim 


(x ) xlvear to Id 
union executives that they did 









plant of Good- 
place. This may 
or action in 
for at 4:30 
ned outside 
the Goodyear com- 
ling the rim and synthetic rubber 
: 16,700 production workers be- 
gan the general strike. More than 4,000 
office workers were kept out of the plants 


18 by the union pickets, but it is 








+h- +} * eL- 
that these workers 
» enter the plants on June 19. The 


before the 


were per- 








c ym 2:30 p.m. 
17 SPE RE ETS ET 
17 ar the latest results of 
lati -h had been going for 
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ion meeting was 
members in at- 


fused to accept the 


. . a ee 
» Weeks Detween tne iocal 











ymipany s according to 
e loca Wheeler stated 
that the lo pay no ee 
any back-to-worl > WLB, 

\ Was xpecte 
This is a legal st ( to an 
of Congress, and the WLB has no 








to the local 
resume pro- 
“constituted 
Local 


Com- 






cific breach of faith between 
2 of the URW and the U 5: 
missioner of Concilliation.” 

ian Dalrymple, president of the in- 
national URW, on June 18 stated that, 
‘he URW has not and will not approve 
strike action under the Smitn-Connally Act 
so long as the no-strike mandate of our 
three previous conventtons is in effect and 
ly with decisions of gov- 











empiovers c 








ernment agencies.” 
Mr. Dalrymple charged that the Smith- 
Conally Act is “encouraging rather than 





Strikes.” 

latter opinion by 
York Times for 
stated that the strike at the 


ucing the number of 
He was joined in this 
an editorial in The New 
June 19 which 
Goodyear 





lustrates once 
harmiulness of the 
so-called ‘anti-strike’ Ng 
eet statements in this editorial 
for examp] “Under the 
the employer | a great 
former ability to replace a 
someone else or even to take 


measures against acts of in- 









W agner 
deal of 
striker wi I 
di scipl 











And the Con- 
odd as it may 
not to make it illegal to strike, but 
merely to make it illegal to ‘encourage’ a 
strike.” 

Notice of the 
graphed by the Goodyear company on June 


subordination or disloyalty. 
nally-Smith Act is drawn, 
seem, 


general strike was tele- 
17 to Mr. L. Collyer; J. A. Krug, WPB 
irman; Lieut. Gen. Brehon H. Somer- 
vell, Army Service Forces; Secretary ot 
the mary James V. Forrestal; and Capt. 
C. V. S. Knox, representative of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics in Akron. 

The telegram, which was identical in all 
cases, said in part: “We must inform you 
that production of all goods in our Akron 
rubber plant has been com} vletely suspended 
as the result of a strike and picketing by 
members of Goodyear Local No. 2, 
U.R.W.A. .. . This strike was called 

ithout warning and so far we have been 
unable to make any emergency plans tor 
nandling the essentials of our relationships 
with various procurement branches of the 
government in connection with the output 
of our Akron rubber plants. ... At no 
time has there been any unwillingness on 
the part of the company to continue nego- 
tiations and in the event of final disagree- 
ment to have the points of differences han- 
dled by the War Labor Board or other 
authorized government agencies. 

“So far we have had no word trom the 
union as to the immediate reasons for this 

rike. But, regardless of what may be 
epresented in this connection, the strike is 
a violation of our union contract and of 
the pledge of the International Union. 

“We have made an extreme effort to 
keep our plants going through orderly 
negotiations and deeply regret that such a 
ation should have developed in this 
period of acute need for pr oduction.” 

Goodyear officials on June 19 also re- 
ported that the strike had cut off not only 
the flow of war goods direct to the Armed 
Forces, but had stopped the Akron plants 
from supplying stock to a number of of er 
factories. Calendered fabric for tires built 
at aaa: Kans., and for life rafts made 
at New Bedford, Mass., and pif eacigiyeie 
R. I., has been supplied from Akr Phe 
16,000 tires and 18,000 tubes the Gees 
Akron plants were producing daily before 
the tiie included those for giant bombers 
and for fighter planes as well as many other 
types of military vehicles; for farm tractors 
and other equipment; for industrial tractors 
and trucks, and for civilian passenger cars 
and trucks. The shutdown of the govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plant operated 
by Goodyear reduces by more than 4,000 
tons a month the nation’s synthetic rubber 
supply. Other products included bogie 
wheels for tanks, half-tracs for vehicles of 
various types, fuel cells, and rims for both 
cars and trucks. 

On June 22 the NWLB chairman, George 
W. Taylor, telegraphed the United Rubber 














Workers union and ordered representatives 
to appear in Wasnington, D. C., on June 
23 at a hearing for failure to end the gen- 


eral strike as previously instructed. 
However, C. V. Wheeler, local president, 
telegraphed Chairman Taylor after a mass 
meeting of the local union as follows: 
rs are tired of 
do-nothing policies of Govern- 
I agencies and resentful show-cause 
orders issued in attempts to coerce them 
as a substitute for proper handling of the 


ineffective 





“We will not get there (to Washington). 
We have been working night and day in 
an attempt to settle the controversy. 

“We agree that national interest de- 
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mands that production of critical war ma- 
terial at Goodyear be resumed. We disagree 
the way to effect the same is by issuance 
of orders to the union to return to work.” 

Apparently a further summons from 
Washington was more effective and on 
Sunday, June 24, Mr. Wheeler and other 
eaders of his union met with the NWLB 
and Army and Navy representatives. The 
meeting ended with a refusal by the local 
union leaders to call off the Goodyear strike 
despite urgent appeals from these three 
branches of the government. 

Mr. Wheeler spoke bitterly of “force 
arbitration” and complained that labor was 
expected to abide by a no-strike pledge 
while employers found ways to. sidestep 
contracts. He said there was no difference 
between a lockout and work under “in- 
tolerable conditions.” 

“We know conditions in Akron,” he said, 
in refusing finally to accept the WLB’s 
advice. to call off the strike. 

Previously Max Johnston, union counsel, 
referred to “alleged shortages” of certain 
products and declared that Goodyear js 
producing for civilians some articles needed 
by the Armed Forces. He said further that 
there was a “vast stockpile” of tires in 
Cincinnati and that Goodyear cannot utilize 
its productive capacity. He said workers 
were being “urged” to take vacations, and 
that Goodrich and Firestone planned plant 
suspensions during the summer. 

Mr. Taylor sharply criticized the local 
union leaders for their decision not to 
call off the strike: “This is the first time 
that union leaders have failed to step up 
to their responsibilities. 

‘The Navy has informed the WLB of 
its need immediately to obtain the heavy- 
duty tires, aircraft tires, and refueling hose 
made at this plant. The Army reports that 
the stoppage is interfering with the pro- 
duction of tanks and aircraft, as well as 
other critical military items,” Mr. Taylor 
stated further. 

The local union officials returned to 
Akron to present the appeal of the various 
government agencies to their membership 

1 June 25. Because of the loss of airplane 
tires for B-29 bombers, the Army was re- 
ported as pressing for immediate action 
by the White House to settle this strike. 
Other Labor Difficulties 

An on-again, off-again strike of heavy- 
duty tire builders occurred at the Akron 
plant of The B. F. Goodrich Co. from 
May 31 through June 3 because of the 
company’s use of “ply boys” to help the 
tire builders put heavy-tire plys on their 
tire building machines. Previously tire 
builders had been assisting each other, thus 
losing production time. Overall production 
increased 16% in a 24-nour period through 
use of the “ply boys,” the company said. 
The use of the serviceman or “ply boys” 
had been ordered by the WLB after an 
investigation and arbitration hearing. 

A similar-type strike took place at the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp.’s plant in Akron 
over the discharge cf a woman inspector, 
reported as having passed nearly 60 de- 
fective reenforcing rings for B-29 fuselages. 
More than 1,000 workers were affected. The 
inspectors returned to work on June 4. 

3ecause of the inability to reach an 
agreement on disputed points between the 
company and the local URW union at the 
\kron plant of the Firestone company, this 
local union eg a NLRB strike vote 
on June 8. I. .H. Watson, local union presi- 
dent, said se company’s wage revision 
policy and failure of the company to carry 
out WLB directives led to the decision to 
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take a strike vote. The voting, held June 
18, resulted in a vote of about 8,995 to 
1.617 in favor of a general strike. No 
strike action resulted immediately at the 
Firestone plant. 

It was reported on June 23 that 2,000 
workers at the Eau Claire, Wis., plant of 
U. S. Rubber were idle because of a strike 
of tube workers. A URW official stated 
that the stoppage was unauthorized and 
resulted from a wage rate controversy. 

The increase in the number of strikes 
in the rubber industry is not a difficulty 
peculiar to this industry alone since the 
Labor Department Concilliation Service in 
Washington late in June announced that 
on a nationwide basis, strikes have doubled 
in number since V-E Day. Strikes reached 
a peak of 20 a day during the war in 
Europe, it was reported, but the daily 
average since May 8 has increased to be- 
tween 35 and 50. 

Congressional thinking on the problem 
of national management-labor relations was 
revealed in a bill introduced on June 20 
by Senators Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, 
Harold H. Burton of Ohio, and Joseph H. 
Ball of Minnesota, which would drastically 
overhaul and amend the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act, which has been 
in effect for the last ten vears. Senator 
3all told the Senate that scores of em- 
ployers had told him that unless there was 
a clarification of federal labor policy “there 
is scant chance that managers of smaller 
enterprises will risk much expansion in 
the reconversion period.” The Minnesota 
Senator warned that unless the government 
stepped in with a sound labor relations pol- 
icy, the present attitudes of management 
and labor were such that the situation had 
“the makings for a knockdown, dragout 
fight to the finish between management 
and organized labor, and there will be 
plenty of incidents in the layoffs and re- 
hirings of the reconversion period when 
tmis tinder can flame into violent contro- 
versy.” The answer, as he saw it, was 
“not to wait until we are in the midst of a 
crisis to meet it.” 

Some of the outstanding provisions of 
the bili follow: (1) Compulsory arbitration 
ef ali disputes affecting public utilities or 
public services, such as milk, coal, or oil. 
(2) Strikes are barred, and compulsory 
arbitration is provided for all grievance 
disputes that may arise out of differing 
interpretations of labor-management con- 
tracts. (3) The Wagner Act ban against 
untair labor practices by employers is re- 
tained, but is supplemented by a similar ban 
against unfair labor practices by employes. 
(4) The Wagner Act provision legalizing 
a closed shop is modified. The closed shop 
would be denied unless the union repre- 
sents 75% of the employes involved; unless 
the closed shop is ratified by at least 60% 
of the employes involved; unless the union 
admits any qualified person to membership, 
and unless provision be made that no mem- 
ber is deprived of membership except on 
written charges and after a fair hearing. 
(5) Directs the federal board to survey 
the possible need of legislation to make 
unions more democratic. 


Rubber Supply Developments 

The course of the war in the Pacific and 
particularly the invasion of Borneo, as 
mentioned last month, continued to excite 
some speculation and hope of our being 
able to obtain some natural rubber from 
this area within the not too far distant 
luture. Although the invasion was taking 
place in the northern part of Borneo, and 
the major rubber producing areas are about 


350 miles across the island at Bandjermasin, 
information from the RMA during 1941 
indicates that 46,000 long tons of rubber 
were produced in Sarawak and about half 
that amount in British Borneo in 1940. A 
very optimistic estimate of 90 days was re- 
ported by the Dutch as the length of time 
required after the capture of Bandjermasin 
to harvest and ship the first rubber from 
this area. 

In statements before Congress on June 
15 in connection with the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill for 1945, Francis Adams 
Truslow, president of the Foreign 
nomic Administration, in discussing the 
work of the Rubber Development Corp., 
said that our reserves of natural rubber at 
present have been whittled down to 60,000 
tons, and that if we stopped our imports, 
this amount would be sufficient for only 
about two months. For 1945 the present 
estimate is for an importation of 123,000 
tons. Total United States imports for 
1944 were given as 113,941 tons; with 
33,106 tons received from South and Cen- 
tral America, 15,284 tons from Liberia, 
and 65,551 tons from Ceylon and other 
Far Eastern and African sources. The cost 
of natural rubber from the Western Hemis- 
phere imported into the United States up 
to December 31, 1944, was 67.4¢ a pound. 

With regard to the procurement of rub- 
ber from the Far East, it was said that the 
production or reopening of produtcion oi 
rubber in the British area will be carried 
out by the British Government under ar- 
rangements which have been worked out. 
In the Dutch areas, the areas will be re- 
opened by the Dutch Government. 

We have men already at work in the 
Philippines and are well advanced on prepa- 
rations with respect to procurement from 
Netherlands India and the Malay States, 
it was reported. 

Mr. Davis, of U. S. Rubber, in a talk 
before The Executives’ Club of Chicago 
on June 8, mentioned that tne island of 
Borneo is likely to be the first country 
liberated that contains sizable rubber-pro- 
ducing areas. The area planted there com- 
prises 923,000 acres, and during the 11 
months of 1941 shipped 166,000 long tons 
of rubber, Mr. Davis said. 

“We estimate that 1012% of the full po- 
tential of any liberated area will be pro- 
duced and shipped in the first 12 months 
following liberation, and on this basis the 
first year’s output from all Borneo would 
be 19,500 tons,” Mr. Davis added. 

Using a figure of 1,500,000 tons as the 
amount of rubber tnat will be consumed 
each year after the war, this rubber com- 
pany executive stated that he believed of 
this total at least 100,000 tons of special- 
purpose synthetic rubber will be required 
in products where synthetic does the job 
far better than natural rubber. This in- 
cludes products subjected to oil and gaso- 
line, those needing unusual aging qualities, 
and assumes that postwar tire tubes will 
he made of Butyl rubber. Four hundred 
thousand tons of natural rubber will be re- 
quired in products where it does a much 
better job than synthetic. These applica- 
tions include large - size, special - purpose 
tires, latex thread and dipped goods, certain 
footwear items, and other products where 
the rubber must be used unmixed with 
carbon black or where such ingredients 
produce an undesirable result. This leaves 
a competitive market, mostly for passenger- 
car tires, of one million tons. Here there 
is room for debate as to whether the rub- 
ber will be synthetic or natural, and for this 
market, price will largely determine, Mr. 
Davis asserted. He then referred to esti- 
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mates that GR-S can be produced profitably 
at an operating cost as low as 10¢ a pound 
and the fact that natural rubber has been 
delivered in New York at a profit to the 
grower at 6¢ a pound. Competent authori- 
ties, however, anticipate considerably higher 
costs than 6¢ a pound for natural rubber 
in the postwar period, he added. 

In concluding, Mr. Davis said that he 
noped that each type of rubber will be 
allowed to seek its own price level in 
free, unmanipulated market so that the 
best rubber at the lowest cost, be that natu- 
ral or synthetic, will be available to the 
industry. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., in Lon- 
don, England, May 22, H. B. Egmont- 
Hake, reported on a plan of this organiza- 
tion for the rehabilitation of Malaya. Thi 
plan was not reported in detail, but such 
information as was made public will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. The scneme 
was said to have the support of the Colonial 
Office of the British Government, but the 
Association indicated that it required cer- 
tain information and authoritative assur- 
ances from the British Government about 
what was being planned for the 
framework of rehabilitation of all industries 
in tne Far Eastern area. 

Also as described elsewhere in this issue, 
Rubber Reserve Co. on June 1 issued Cir- 
cular No. 41 in which it appointed the 
Rubber Trade Association of New York, 
Inc., as its “distributing agent” to perform 
all functions in connection with the handling 
and distribution of importations of natural 
rubber, except 
grades of natura I 
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for the selection of the 
‘ 1 rubber to be distributed 
to the various purchasers. 

The war-born American synthetic rub- 
ber industry has developed better rubber 
than Germany's, a tecnnical mission that 
went to Europe to study rubber develop- 
ments there, reported to government offi- 
cials including the WPB and Rubber Re- 
serve on June 21. 

A joint statement by Mr. Collyer and 
S. T. Crossland, executive vice president 
of Rubber Reserve, stated in part: 





‘The United States and its allies could 
not have produced tires, tubes ther 
rubber products in sufficient volume and 
adequate quality to maintain tl \rmed 






Forces and a civilian economy if they had 
had to rely on the type of synthetic rubbe: 
used by the Germans. 

“Germany reached a commercial scale 
of synthetic rubber production many years 
before this country. The total rated ca- 
pacity of their industry was 170,000 tons a 
year, but their actual production never ex- 
ceeded 110,000 tons a year. 

“Since liberation, French manutacturers 
of rubber products have used GR-S. Using 
German synthetic rubber, the French found 
that fabricating capacity was reduced 50% 
tor end-products, because the German syn- 
thetic has to be heat softened before com- 
pounding, and its utilization is more diff- 
cult. 

“Tires made in Germany are 1 
United States and will be tested in 
comparison with American synthetic tires. 

However it is already known that the 
German synthetic tires are subject to failure 
at high speeds or under heavy loads due to 
excessive heat generation. .. . 

“There is no indication that German syn- 
thetic rubber techniques will be of material 
help to the American rubber industry, be- 
cause Our present processes are supe ro! 
in sO many respects.” 

Members of the technical mission, headed 
by Russell Hopkinson, director of commer- 
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scrap rubber in the United States pointing out that there was not yet sufh- 
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B. F. Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Electric Hose & Rubber Co., 
and Kaybestos- Manhattan, Inc. The agree- 
ment, which has the approval of Mr. Krug, 
js recommended for certification by the 
War Department. 

A list of 101 items and groups of items 
that are now or are expected to be in short 
supply was submitted last month to WPB 
in the first report of the recently created 
Joint Committee for Critical Material and 
Products. Included are: antimony, ben- 
zene, cadmium, containers, temperature and 
combustion controls, cotton broad woven 
goods, cotton sales yarns, yellow iron oxide, 
laboratory equipment, lead, mica, naph- 
thalene, nylon, phthalic anhydride, Butyl, 
certain mechanical rubber goods, cotton 
rubber-lined fire hose, natural rubber and 
latex, neoprene, polyisobutylene, reclaimed 
rubber, rubber processing machinery, scrap 
rubber, pneumatic truck tires, cotton and 
rayon tire cord, and wax. 

General Limitation Order L-277—Elec- 
trical Wiring Devices and Heater Cord 
Sets—was revoked June 12. 

Output of cotton rubber-lined fire hose 
cannot be increased to meet in full greater 
military requirements in the last half of 
1945 unless additional cotton yarn and man- 
power can be made available to the in- 
dustry, the Fire Hose Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee said at its 
recent meeting, WPB revealed June 2. 
Stated requirements for single- and double- 
jacket cotton rubber-lined fire hose for all 
purposes in 1945 total 86,000,000 feet (fig- 
ured in terms of single-jacket hose), of 
which a major portion has been requested 
by the Army and Navy, WPB representa- 
tives reported. They pointed out, however. 
that the amount of cotton yarn expected to 
be made available for 1945 production will 
be sufficient to make only 62,000,000 feet. 

Though several manufacturers in the in- 
dustry still are able to operate on a three- 
shift basis, others are on a two- or one-shiit 
basis, principally owing to the shortage of 
yarn and manpower, committee members 
announced. 

Military demands for hose of the double- 
jacket type in particular have increased, 
it was stated by WPB officials. Since hose 
of this type requires much more yarn than 
single-jacket hose, the committee suggested 
that the Armed Forces make every effort 
to use single-jacket hose wherever possible. 
It also suggested the possibility of using 
hose in twill or other special weaves not 
described in federal specifications. This 
action might enable some manufacturers to 
increase output by resuming use of looms 
now idle, industry members explained. 

The proposed method of distribution of 
textiles by the Chemicals Bureau to the 
coated textile industry was discussed at the 
recent meeting of the Pyroxylin and Vinyl 
Coated Fabric Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. WPB officials explained that the pro- 
posed change in distribution of textiles 
to the coated fabrics industry would be ac- 
complished by a directive to Order M-317-a 
(Cotton Fabric Preference Ratings and 
Restrictions). Formerly the textiles for 
coated fabrics were allocated through the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Bureau under 
M-317-a. In accordance with the proposed 
directive all requests for fabrics, except 
those to be rubber-coated, may be made to 
the Chemicals Bureau by coaters who own 
and operate coating machines. Such re- 
quests should specify the yardage required 
for specific end-uses, combining into totals 
the requests from different users of coated 
fabrics, WPB said. In placing orders with 


the coaters, whether tor custom coatings or 
not, the users would be required to certify 
the specific end-uses for the coated fabrics 
ordered. In general, the committee ap- 
proved this proposed procedure and sub- 
mitted suggestions now under considera- 
tion by the Chemicals Bureau. 

Conservation Order M-185—Pyridine 
was revoked last month, and the product 
made subject to General Allocation Order 
M-300. 

WPB, because of sufficient supplies, hz 
removed allocation controls from al 
chloride and allyl alcohol (M-342), an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride (M-287), and 
furfural (M-224). 

The present ceiling price of 912¢ a pound 
f.o.b. Argentina on casein purchased with 
import licenses will be retained, WPB told 
the Casein Importers Industry Advisory 
Committee at a recent meeting. The com- 
mittee recommended that the present policy 
for granting import licenses be maintained. 
Under this policy, importers are permitted 
to receive an average of their yearly im- 
ports, using the years 1940, 1941, and 1942 
as a base period. The remaining tonnage 
is divided among the domestic processors 
on the basis of their decrease in supplies of 
domestic casein. WPB pointed out that 
licenses currently in effect will expire June 
30, at which time a limited tonnage will be 
granted on new licenses, which will contain 
the 914¢ price ceiling. Because of adequate 
imports from Argentina, the supply of 
casein is ample to meet all essential mili- 
tary and civilian needs. 

WPB, by amending L-2-g, 
automobile industry to make about 200,000 
passenger cars during the second hali of 
1945 if the industry can obtain the neces- 
sary materials. It is understood that there 
will be no spare tires on these new cars. 

Programming for the automotive main- 
tenance equipment industry in the prelim- 
inary reconversion period has required 
amendment of Limitation Order L-270. 
Among the products affected are: tire air 
gage testers, tire air hose reels, tire air 
pressure gages, tire air service equipment, 
tire pumps, tire scuff checking devices, 
brake lining appliers and machines, tire 
valve service tools. 

To meet existing essential requirements 
the following products have been placed 


permits the 


under allocation control of M-300: parattin 
wax and coumarone-indene resins, both 


effective July 1. 


Tire Supply Still Tight 

Heavy-duty truck and bus tires will con- 
tinue in tight supply despite some improve- 
ment in the availability of smaller sized 
commercial motor vehicle tires, J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, said June 11 in releasing 
figures on truck and bus tires allocated to 
ODT ior the third quarter of 1945. 

As claimant agency for civilian transpor- 
tation, the ODT requested 2,633,000. truck 
and bus tires for replacement purposes for 
tne July, August and September period, the 
total] including deficiencies for the first and 
second quarters. W PB allocated 1,863,155, 
or about 71% of the amount requested. 
With this allocation the total deficiency for 
the first three quarters is 769,000 short of 
estimated requirements. 

The amount allocated will permit dis- 
tribution of heavy-duty tires in sizes 8:25 
by 20 and larger at the rate of 234,061 a 
month and the smaller sized truck and bus 
tires, sizes 7:50 and under, at the rate of 
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386,990 a month. Although tnese totals 
compare favorably with the amounts avail- 
able during the first and second quarters, 
Colonel Johnson pointed out that the in- 
creases reflect the greater need of tires 
during the summer months. 

Monthly allocations for the first and 
second quarters in sizes 8:25 by 20 and 
totaled 110,000 and 156,000; and in 


larger 
216,000 and 314,000, 


sizes 7:50 and under, 
respectively. 

Colonel Johnson emphasized that the 
overall increase will provide no easemer 
in the availability of heavy-duty tires in 
sizes 10:00 and larger, which will continue 
in tight supply because military needs for 
the larger sized tires must be met to speed 
the winning of the war in the Pacific. 





“Tt is fortunate,” he continued, the 
post-V-E-Day and_ early _— yment 
eriod falls during the hot weatner, thereby 


making it possible for WPB to release a 
larg yer number yf tires for essential civilian 
needs 

Colonel Johnson warned tire users not 


to pr roject any optimistic hopes as to the 
tires that may be made available 
winter, and spring 
redeployment and 
campaign will 


number of 
during the coming fall, 
W hen the full impact of 
acceleration of the Pacific 
be felt. 

“We still have a hard tough fight to win 
Tire wear and tear in the European war 
outran the very liberal estimates of the 
military. Since tne flow of tires to the 
Pacific theater must be kept moving over 
listances many 
to Europe, military 
+ } 
to | 





times greater than that 
demands will continue 
battle 


ye high and will increase as the 
areas are extended,” he explained. 

Etigible commercial motor vehicle 
tors using the smaller sized tires, 7 
nder, should not find serious difficulty 
obtaining replacements for essential use, 
he added. 

“However,” Colonel 
supply of the smaller 
insuthcient to provide 
trucking operations at 
for new tires.” 

WPB also allocated to ODT sufficient 
truck and bus tires to equip new commer- 
cial motor vehicles to be constructed dur- 
ing the third quarter. The amount wil 
total about 300,000, depending on the num- 
ber of vehicles produced First and second 
quarter totals were 290,000 and 345,000 


tires, res pectively. 







Johnson said, “the 
sized tires is still 
replacemen nt = 


present ineligi 








Brandstad & Doherty Tire Co. is erect- 
ing an addition to its tire recapping 
at 326 N. Wilson Way, Stoc 


The expansion will 








at 2 cost of $12,750. 
make this one of the most modern and 


completely equipped recapping plants in 
central California, with approximately 9,500 
square feet of floor space and the 
equipment for recapping 
tractor, and roadbuilding equipment tires 
Henry Brandstad and 


lar 
iaree 


The owners are 
Emmett Doherty. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette 
Pa., has appointed Frederick T. Windsor 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Windsor. for 
the past nine years, was with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. in various departments 
including engineering, merchandise buying 
and sales. 

Products Co., San Pedro, 
t an addition to its shop 
Court St., to cost ap- 


Rubber 
Calif., will construc 
building at 114 E. 


~ 


proximately $1,000. 
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Shoe Factory and Home Replace- 











Rubber Goods Price Orders and 
samen Naaman Modified 


and other retail stores of soles -inen 
thick and in military sizes seven to lo. 
Such sizes are generally larger than the 
same sizes for ordinary civilian soles. The 


eiling compares with existing ceilings of 
40 and 45¢ tor equivalent sizes of corded 
halt soles already selling in the home 
replacement trade. A size seven in these 
corded halt has a 35¢ ceiling, but this 
smaller than the size seven in the 
rejected Army hali 

Mz anutacturers’ ceilings, per dozen pairs, 


rul yber 


soles 
sole is 
soles. 


are $2.16 for assorted sizes seven to 11, and 
$2.25 for sizes 11 to 13, either sold assorted 
ir all of one size. Wholesalers’ ceilings, 


. are $2.88 for assorted sizes 
seven to 11, and $3.00 for sizes 11 to 13, 
either sold assorted or all of one size. Both 
manutacturers and wholesalers are required 
to allow cash discounts and transportation 
allowances in effect during March, 1942. 

Order 53 under 3 (e), GMPR, sets ceil- 
s for all sales in the shoe factory trade 
1§ women’s molded plastic bearing 
he brand name Koroseal, products of The 
*. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

R Xegion VII Order G-1 under Supp. 
Reg. 47 to RMPR 165 covers maximum 
prices for retail shoe repair services in 
the Colorado Springs, Colo., area. 

\mendment 1 to Supp. Order 108—Man- 
ufacturers’ Maximum Average Prices for 
Certain Items of Apparel and Apparel 
\ccessories—among other changes amends 
Section 21, Appendix A, Group XV, to 


per dozen pairs 





soles 


Ser. 





read “Group XV. Water Repellent and 
\Waterproot Raincoats and Raincapes.” 
Kevised Order 22 to Suj pplementary Or- 
ler 94, effective June 5, sets wl ar geemng and 
retail ceilings tor five sizes of new and 
used pneumatic Army life rafts now hee 
ffered tor sale in civilian channels. This 
order includes a revision of maximum prices 


for the five-man raft; the other ceilings 
are on one-man, three-man, six-man, and 
seven-man rafts. 

Order 62 of SO 94 establishes maximum 


which specified unused Navy lite 
be sold by the United States De- 
Commerce and by any sub- 
reseller. 


prices at 
velts may 
partment of 
sequent 

In order to obtain a vitally needed in- 
crease of production, general increases have 
been granted in producers’ maximum prices 
for wood rosin by Amendment 7 to SR 14F 
to GMPR, effective June 18. At the same 
time dollar-and-cent ceilings are established 
for the first time for primary resellers and 
selling from local stocks. These new 
‘eilings represent an average oi previously 
-ealized margins over producers’ prices as 
well as commissions and broker 


as 


those 


fees. 


Changes Affecting Tire Industry 
Amendment 7, RMPR = 143—Wholesale 
for New Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
effective June 6, swings a price deter- 
ining method for both the discount base 
the wholesale increase for five- -ply 
tires at 115% of four-ply tires and for 
seven-ply tires at 107% of six-ply tires. 


Prices 














Specific tire sizes must be indicated on 
all certificates for large truck tires issued 
after June 5, 1945, and on those for small 
truck tires after June 11, OPA announced 
June 5, to enable directing issuance of the 
Various-size truck tires in closer conformity 
with supply and production. Heretofore 


many truck tire certificates were issued in 
the two quota-size groups “8.25 or larger” 
i3 smaller.” Such issuance 


or “4.50 or al- 
consumers to buy any size of 





wed truck 
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tire within the size group for which the 
certificates were written. Now, | wever, 
when a consumer's truck tire certificate 
calls for a single-size tire, dealers may de- 
liver only tires of the size designated. But 
dealers may continue to replenish their 
stocks with the size of truck tires they 
need within the two quota-size groups to 
replace those sold in exchange tor certifi- 


cates. AAs in the past, all applications will 
be made to local War Price and Rationing 
boards who will forward those for tire 
sizes “8.25 or larger” to Emergency Truck 


tire Boards for processing. 


Additional orders were recently 





to RMPR 528. No. authorizes a i- 
mum retail price for a new 6 by 2.00 Twin 
Bead ladectrial Cushion tire manutactured 
by The General Tire & Ruober Co., Akron, 
QO. Order 42 lists retail ceilings for three 
sizes of a new LifeGuard special-purpose 
inner tube, product of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., also of Akron. The next order 
approves maximum retail prices for three 


sizes of new mud and snow truck tires and 
one new motorcycle tire. No. 44 relates to 
retail ceilings for the new Excavator Rock 





Grip truck tire made by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. 

Order 3855, MPR 188, approves maxi- 
mum prices for a tire pump made by Bond 


Mfg. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Order 3360, MPR 188, establishes 
maximum prices for sales and deliveries 
of the Model P-101 automobile tire pump 
made by Micromatic Products, 1246 E. 
Olympic Blvd.. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


RO 1B—Mileage Rationing Tire Regula- 
tions for Puerto Rico—and RO 1E—Mile- 


age Rationing; Tire Regulations for the 
Territory of Hawaii—have been revised 
and redesignated Rev. RO 1B and Rev. 


RO 1E, respectively. 

Changes in tire rationing regulations ai- 
fecting dealers, and provisions to allow new 
passenger tires to be used on certain ve- 
icles converted to farm use appear in 
\mendment 99 to RO 1A—Tires—eftfective 
June 18. The changes follow: 

When ne dealers file registration reports 
with OPA listing their inventories of tires 
in stock and certificates on hand June 30, 
1945, each dealer will establish his inventory 
responsibility with which his stock of tires 
and certificates must balance at all times. 

Authorizations issued by OPA Distric 
[irectors prior to June 1, 1945, permitt 
ihe transfer of Grade I tires between deal- 
ers are no longer valid after June 23, 1945. 

Farmers may be issued certificates for 
Grade I passenger tires ior use on 
converted to serve as farm vehicles if the 
venicles cannot be operated with farm- 
implement tires and suitable used tires are 
not available in the community. 

3ecause the WFA discontinued on June 
30 its County? Farm Transportation Com- 
mittees that acted on applications to convert 
farm vehicles from steel wheels to rubber- 
tired wheels, farmers now will apply di 
rectly to their local War Price and 
tioning Boards to make this change. [-ocal 





cars 





Boards will control conversions through 
the issuance of tire certificates. After con- 
sidering the relative importance of such 
conversions against replacement needs. 
Boards will issue certificates if their tire 
quotas permit. 

W. James Sears, Deputy Director, WPB 
Rubber Bureau, announced June 5 that 


10,000,000 new synthetic rubber passenger- 


car tires had been made available for re- 
placement use during the first half of 1945, 
including an additional 500,000 released 
June 5 to OPA for June distribution 


\ recent survey made for the Rubber 
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Bureau by industry shows the bare essen- 
tial needs. for replacement purposes during 
the year to be 20,000,000 passenger car 
times. The addition to the June quota, 
which increased the month’s total to 2,500,- 
00, brought the allocation of tires for the 
first half year to the number called for by 
the survey to keep essential passenger cars 
on the road. The number, however, repre- 
sents the very minimum essential needs. 
The industry survey also shows that 25,- 
500,000 tires would be needed to maintain 
rubber on passenger cars at its present level 
of service during the rest of 1945. 

Max McCullough, OPA Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Rationing, also pointed out 
that 10,000,000 tires represent less than 
three-fourths of one tire for every “B” and 
‘C’ card user and none for “A” cards. 

A recent survey indicates that about 24,- 
(00,000 passenger-car tires were recapped 
in 1944, but that only about 15,000,000 tires 
will be in condition to stand recapping in 
1945, the Rubber Bureau reported. There- 
fore the need of new tires is greater than 
during last year. 

An additional 25,000 medium truck tires, 
8.25 by 20 10-ply, were also allocated to 
OPA for distribution in June. This tire 
is the smallest in the large truck-tire classi- 
fication, but is the size used on many 2%4- 
ton trucks. Because this particular size of 
tire has been in very short supply due to 
military usage, trucks that should have 
been equipped with this size have had to 
use smaller tires that are not built to carry 
the load for this size of truck. These 25,000 
additional truck tires will be released by 
Emergency Truck Tire Boards after spe- 
cial consideration of applications. 

Although military needs for truck tires 
continue high during the period of rede- 
ployment of troops for war in the Pacific, 
it may be possible during the next three 
months to make available for civilian re- 
placement use a greater number of tires, 
the Rubber Bureau said. However this 
does not indicate that the tire situation in 
the large truck sizes is permanently im- 
proved. Every tire manutacturing facility 
not needed to make military truck tires at 
present will be used to manufacture high- 
way truck and bus tires. 

3orrowing 833,334 tires from inventories 
to meet hot weather replacement needs, 
WPB allocated 2,500,000 passenger - car 
tires to OPA to meet the immediate re- 
quirements of the most essential civilian 
motorists during July. The July quota, 
Which equals the total allocated in June, 
reduced inventories because only 5,000,000 
passenger tires were made during the sec- 
ond quarter, an average of 1,666,666 tires a 
month. In fact, the quota is 500,000 tires 
in excess of anticipated monthly produc- 
tion for the next quarter, which WPB re- 
cently announced would be _ 6,000,000 
passenger tires, an average of 2,000,000 per 
month. 

Truck and bus tire quotas for July were 
increased over June totals, but the quota 
of large-size truck and bus tires remains 
tar short of needs and is not likely to be 
increased in the near future. Although these 
quotas are nigher than those of recent 
months, actually they only reflect the 
greater need of tires during the summer. 
ODT has advised OPA that the larger- 
size truck and bus tires will continue in 
tight su] pply because of heavy military needs 
for these sizes. 

July tractor-implement quotas are un- 
changed from the May and June quotas. 

A tabulation of July quotas and reserves 


by tire types, also showing the June allo- 
cations, follows: 
July Quotas 


Total 
Allo- Reserves Avail June 
Type of Tire cated able Quotas 


Passenger & 
Motorcycle 
(Grade I 


new tires) 2,371,739 128,261 2,500,000 2.500.000 
Truck & 
Buses 
Size 7.50 or 
smaller . 367.519 19,343 386.862 360.606 
8.25 or 
larger 200,368 33,940 234.308 189,75 
Tractor- 
Implement 
Size 7.50 or 
smaller . 62,310 7,690 70,000 70.000 
Larger than 
PSO Ges 35.340 4,660 40,000 40.000 


Agriculture Men Reporting 

United States Department of 
ture, office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C., recently issued 
the following notes relating to its personnel. 

Edson J. Hambleton, entomologist, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, went 
recently to Guatemala to spend three 
months assisting with the establishment of 
an entomological program for the Instituto 
Agropequaria Nacional. 

John C. A. Cady, agricultural attache to 
Colombia, has returned to Bogota aiter 
conferring with officials in Washington in 
connection wita the technical cooperation 
in agriculture between this government 
and that of Colombia. 

Frederick i. Wellman, senior 
gist and assistant director of Centro Na- 
cional de Agronomia of El Salvador, re- 
turned to Washington recently to confer 
with specialists on various crop diseases 
and to work on a treatise on the subject 
of tropical plant diseases. 

Virgil C. Pett agricultural engineer, 
Office of kone ’ Agricultural Relations, 
has been assigned to the Cooperative Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Nicaragua. 
He will direct agricultural engineering and 
construction work there and also will assist 
with the same type of work at the coopera- 
tive stations in Guatemala and EI] Salvador. 

At the request of the Continental-Mexi- 
can Rubber Co., Aubrey Clare Hildr h, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils pe 
Agricultural Engineering, and Paul H. 
Roberts, director of the Emergency Rubber 
Project, U. S 
to Mexico to assist with the work being 
conducted on the production of guayule and 
guayule rubber. 

Weston J. Martin, after several months 
in Washington consulting with officials and 
making arrangements for publishing the 
results of certain phases of the overall rub- 
ber program in Mexico, recently returned 
to that country, where he is in charge of 
disease investigations at the El! Palmar 
Rubber Experiment Station. 

Following conferences during the past 
several months witn officials in Washing- 
ton, Ernest P. Imle, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, has gone back to Costa Rica, where he 
is working with the program for the plan- 
tation rubber development in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Robert D. Rands, principal pathologist, 
Rubber Plant Investigations, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, left last month on an inspec- 
tion and conference trip to cooperative 
rubber investigations projects in Brazil, 
Peru, and Costa Rica. These projects are 


part of a program for the development of 


ric ] 
Agricul- 


3 
patnolo- 
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a permanent self-sus taining 
ing industry which is being carried or 
tween the ministries of agriculture of 12 
tropical American countries and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Rands 
expects to return home about the end of 
July. 





be- 


Promotions at Monsanto 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
Mo., has ‘made Robert C. Thumser plant 
engineer of the John F. Queeny plant. He 
will be in charge of the mechanical, main- 
tenance, and construction and the power 
divisions. Mr. Thumser entered Monsanto's 
service following his graduation from 
Washington University in 1922. 

W. C. Durning, formerly mechanical en- 
gineer in charge of power plant maainten- 
ance and construction, was advanced to 
tne superintenc rag! of the power plant, and 
Norville Predock, for roca assistant super 
intendent of mai: tenance and construction, 
to the position of superinten a of main- 
tenance and construction. Other promotions 
announced include those to E. C. Saunders, 
>. Danielsen, R. F. Seifert, W. L. Sulli- 
; B. Briscoe, and | “orest Head. 

The changes were made in anticipati 
of the retirement of W. D. Pourie, chief 
power plant engineer, and toward more 
effective consolidation of the plant's engi- 
neering department organization. 

The appointments of Earl W. Gluesen- 
kamp and James H. Lum as assistant dire 
tors of research oi the Central Research 
Laboratories, Dayton, O., were also an- 
nounced. Dr. Gluesenkamp, formerly group 
leader in charge of synth letic deter gent in- 
vestigation, is to head all or ganic chemistry 
research groups: while aig Lum, di 


: 11 1 1 
projects, Will aiso De 














of two way researc 
in charge of all inorganic chemistry, physi- 
cal chemistry, and phy = research. Dr. 
Lum started as a research chemist wi 
Thomas & Hochwalt Laboratories 
and became a group leader when the organi- 
zation was acquired by Monsanto in 1936. 
He was appointed project 
Dr. Gluesenkamp became a group 
at the Laboratories in 1940 after four vears 











director 





as research chemist 

J. P. Skehan ape been made assistant 
sales manager for sheet and Vuepak ma- 
terials at Sbieaanaes Plastics Division, 
with headquarters at Springfiel 
succeeds S. A. Bell. who resigned to join 
the Columbia Protektosite Co., 
N. J. For 16% years Mr. Skehan hi 
with Monsanto's Plastics Division 
Fiberloid 
assistant 








predecessor company, the 
having started as a 
He was in plant and laboratory work until 
1939, when he became Monsan to’s 
materials in 


laboratory 





sentative for sheet 


England. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave.. New York 17, N. Y.. has taken over 
the of perations of the chlorine-caustic soda 
part of Basic Siaauesaand 
Inc., at Las Vegas, Nev. One of the 
largest and most modern chlori ine-cat istic 
soda units in the eno ninige it was built in 
conjunction with the magnesium fee in 
order to supply it with chlorine. With the 
closing down of the magnesium metal man- 
ufacturing unit at Las Vegas, the chlorine 
will continue to be manufactured by 
Stauffer and shipped to various industries 
throughout the country, principally to the 
East for war industries. The caustic soda 
will be available to consuming industries 
on the West Coast. 


plant which is 








sion; R. D. Thompson, South American 
Division, and S. G. Morgan, Pacific Coast 
Division. These divisions will represent 
geographical boundaries reestablished in 
place of prewar designations. The Caribbean 
Division comprises all of the West Indies, 
including Cuba and Puerto Rico, and Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, the Guianas, and all of 
Central America, Mexico. The 
European Division embraces the British 
Isles and the Continent of Europe; while 
the South American Division consists of 
Mexico and all of South America except 
Venezuela, Colombia, and the Guianas. The 
Pacific Coast Division will be concerned 
with all export business emanating from a 
territory starting at E] Paso, Tex., and ex- 
tending westward to the Pacific, south to 
the Mexican border, and north to the Cana- 


lian border. 
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\ protection for workers in steel, chemi- 
and powder plants is afforded by a 
ithetic rubber lined device which removes 
dangerous acid fumes and dust particles 
from air circulated within the plants. It 
also cleanses air discharged from the plants. 
[he process of drawing the air through 
water removes chemical and other corrosive 
fumes and dust. Goodyear is supplying 
these synthetic linings to the American Air 
Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. Officials of the 


latter company stated that from 95 to 97% 








E. P. Lambert 


E. P. Lambert cleanliness is obtainable in air passing 









I wer, AKron ©, W through the equipment. 
ve: The rubber employed is a special type 
‘ - Plioweld - “id sists nthetic 
, howeld or acid resistant synthetic. 
: ide sae teas Wherever water or moisture laden with 
ce a pamecta oe ‘ids removed from the air is likely to 
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it B-29 Supertortresses 
odyear, recently stated that 
mount, over the current 
uunts, is almost 114 pounds. Since 
B-29's four engines requires six 
Imost 36 pounds are saved. Relative 
of airplane dead weight/total 
ing capacity, the mount actu- 
pounds to each Superfortress’ 


The new 
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joi is an adaptation 
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Boeing plant in Renton, Wash. 





ivities of the company. Tire. How Rubber Was Produced by Filipino 

wheel, and brake sales, formerly a part In 1943 the 2,500-acre Goodyear Path- 
Plantation on Mindanao Island in 
ines was overgrown with weeds 
had flourished a rubber crop. 
iS are aviation mounts, Airtoam, molded This was two years after Pearl Harbor, 
he Japs had already overrun the 
ng those employes who had re- 
nearby Zamboanga was Mateo 
kkeeper. One day in the Fail 
he received a letter from the cap- 
the USFIP whose jurisdiction in- 
Zamboanga and the  Pathfind 
ion. Among others, Ruiz was 
oO appear for a conference at whicl 
1 expounded the dire need of rub- 
and explained to Ruiz that he would 
recruit what labor he could to 
produce rubber under the nose of 
aps. Some of the difficulties con- 
Ruiz in the next two years were 
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Goodyear’s New Tire Testing Machine 


lack of labor, broken down and irreplace- 
able machinery, lack of funds for paying 
labor, floods, food shortages and last, but 
not least—the enemy. The first ‘e of 
mechanical equipment was a 30 h.p. mari 
engine which was restored sufficiently te 
operate a continuous sheeter. Oil was ex- 
tracted from cocoanuts. The only trans- 
portation facilities were a single steer and 
cart. With improvised tapping equipment 
and with this lack of materiel, the planta- 
tion, nevertheless was producing rubber, 
although not in quantity. Production had 
to be halted for about a month as rers 
were afraid to work. Then Ruiz recruited 
labor with help from guerrillas. Trees 
were now being tapped on Sundays and 
holidays. But, in spite of all previous diff- 
culties, thirty tons of rubber were produced, 
and it is expected that this will be the first 
supply of natural rubber that this country 
ill receive as soon as hostilities cease. 














Wi 


P. W. Litchfield, Goodyear chairman, has 
revealed that, according to photographs 
sent him, the Goodyear building in which 
the main offices were housed was damaged 
bevond repair in the battle of Manila. Ont 
beyond repair in the battle of Manila. Only 
the shell with part of the walls standing 
remains. The Manila head office was 1lo- 
remains. le Mania nead omce wa 1 
cated in the warehouse building along the 
asig River outside the walled section of 
Pasig R utside the l 
the city and near the Philippine Treasury 
suilding. It was bombed in the initial air 
raid on Manila just after the Pearl Harbo 
attack. 












Giant Tire Tester Installed 

A hydraulically operated giant tire test- 
ing machine is now in operation at the 
Goodyear plant in Akron. This device is 
especially designed for giant tires, such as 
the earthmover type and those used on the 
superbombers, and can supply pressure up 
to 600,000 pounds. The machine is suppliec 
with three load ranges, has a clear width 
of six feet between columns, and accommo- 
dates tires or other test specimens measur- 
ing up to 12 feet in length or height. Power 
is supplied by a motor for driving the giant 
screws and locating the height oi the 





crossheads. The machine may also be used 
- - +4 : «lL 
tor any type of tensile or compression WOTRK 

pec a aka 5 4 ° ae 
which is within its dimension and load 


capacity limits 


Goodrich Personnel Promotions 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, last 
month announced several changes among 


° me P 
its executive personnel. 
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L. R. Keltner was named superintendent 
of the Akron plant of the tire division. 
A graduate of the University of Missouri, 
ne joined ihe company in 1926. He has 
been in the tire division since 1928, has 
been manager oi rubber track development, 
and for the last year handled special as- 
signments in the division. 

Joe E. Earll, in automotive and aviation 
activities since 1915 and since 1942 Good- 
rich aeronautical sales representative in 
California, was made district manager of 
" automotive and aviation divi- 

os Angeles. He succeeds Donald 

‘airbairn, assigned to another impor- 
tant post in the Midwest. 

Goodrich has created a new 
for the replacement tire division, with 
headquarters at 131 E. First South St. 
Salt Lake City and serving the company’s 
retail outlets and their customers in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and Nevada. 
Walter S. Wallace is district manager; 
Fred L. West, office manager; J. Kenneth 
Bridge, truck and bus tire representative ; 
and G. D. Wood, L. M. Hoffman, H. G 
Bradford, and J. G. Youngman, salesman. 
Mr. Wallace, with the company since 1934, 
had been general supervisor of the Denver 
district with Salt Lake City headquarters 
for the last four years. 

A personnel manager for each of the 
four territorial divisions of the replacement 
tire division was appointed as follows: 
Dale Kramer, central division, headquar- 
Kansas City; N. W. Ferry, eastern 
ion, headquarters, Akron; W.. F. 












sales district 











Geissel, southern division, headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and L. W. Siebert, Pacific 
division, headquarters, Los Angeles. 

L. W. Siegel was named manager of the 


consolidated operating and salary admin- 
istration departments of the personnel ser- 
vice division. 

A new building, costing about $185,000, 
at 5051 Southwest Ave. now houses the 
fices, warehouse, and recap plant of the 
St. Louis, Mo., district of the Goodrich 
pany. Tnis modern one-story building 
35 by 380 feet. The recap plant covers 
about 12,000 square feet; warehouses, about 
30,000 square feet: and offices, about 4,000 
square feet. Lee L. Sowers is St. Louis 
district manager. 

Capt. Robert O. Willis, formerly with 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and now of 
the Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineers, is the first Canadian officer 
to attend the Army Training School con- 
ducted for the Military by the Goodrich 
company. Because the Canadian Army has 
extensive maintenance and tire conserva- 
tlu programs, Captain Willis was nomi- 
nated to attend the course as a further step 
toward uniformity of methods. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, has appointed T. U. Blake chief en- 
gineer, to head the company engineering 
staff serving the Geon resin plants in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Louisville, Ky., and 
Akron and the company-operated govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plants in Port Neches 
and Borger, Tex., and Louisville. His head- 
quarters are in Cleveland. In 1933 he had 
entered the engineering department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron and worked 
on many design and construction jobs. In 
1942 he was assigned to the master designs 
for the government synthetic rubber pro- 
duction program and, when that job was 
done, was made plant engineer at the Port 
Neches plant. 

He is succeeded in that capacity by 
Power Engineer F. V. Morrison, with the 
company since 1942. 





Torsilastic Spring’ for Postwar Use 


The Torsilastic spring , which utilizes the 
principle of rubber in torsion, is a device 
consisting of a steel outer shell and central 
shaft with the space between the shaft and 
the steel wall tilled with rubber that has 
been firmly bonded to the metal. In use 
on automobiles the cylinder is held in a 
tixed position on the axle, parallel to the 
wheels, while an arm connects the shaf 
the automobile (or other vehicle) frame. 
lhe spring was exhibited at the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. 

This spring was a big item for 
“water buffaloes,” “alligators,” and 
busters,” although until now the war pre- 
vented manufacture of this item for ci- 
vilian use. 

Goodrich is already 
springs for use on some 1,000 Twin Coach 
Numerous reported advantages make 
a cut of 10% in noise 


absorber ; 





use in 
“beach 


producing these 


ouses. 
it particularly usetul : 
level; action as its own shock 
and a less harsh ride. While the conven- 
tional springs formerly used on buses re- 
quired replacement on the average after 
61,000 miles, one test bus in actual service 
for about six years in Ohio gave upward 
of 125,000 miles of hard service without 
the slightest bit of trouble or adjustment or 
replacement. 

The spring also has numerous applica- 
tions for non-vehicular use: it can be used 
on swivel chairs, porch swings, built-in 
iron boards, truck tail gates, etc. An ex- 
ample of its non-vehicular use is its ap- 
plication as a “hinge” of the large ramp 
opening outward and downward to dis- 
gorge men and vehicles from landing 


barges. 


New “Strato-Suit”’ 

difficulty encountered in high altitude 
flying has been the reduced atmospheric 
pressure because of the thinness of the air 
at extreme altitudes. For maximum safety 
at high altitudes there must be a com- 
pensating pressure on the outside of the 
body to counterbalance the internal pres- 
sure of the human system, which remains 
the same as at sea level. The “Strato- 
Suit,” a Goodrich product, when fully 
pressurized, surrounds the fliers with four 
pounds of air pressure, according to C. W. 
Leguillon, manager of the machine de- 
velopment department. Designed to supple- 
ment actual atmospheric pressure, the suit 
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makes possible flying at 80,000 feet. When 
flying at 7 pounds of air 
pressure are supplied instead yf the 3% 
by the atmosphere; whei 
t, the flyer has 4! 
which is equivalent to tl 
28,000 feet. 


35,000 feet, 7% 


pounds exerted 
tlying at 80,000 


pounds’ pressure, 








normal pressure at 


the idea is to keep the “tl 
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is VY as poss e while a plane Is actually 
fly 12 ,. th stratosphere or sub-strat 
sphere. 
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rayon cord in heavy-duty truck 
* pound of pulp and about 
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produce a pound of yarn. T} 














cord produced at the 
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id the textile yarns m 
shipped in cones which contain as much as 
100 miles without a knot. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton 6, has reported that Wm. E. Umstattd, 
president, A. L. Bergstrom, vice president 

f engineering, and O. Horger, 
division, left 
business mission to 
nere they ned 
had two pur- 








in charge of 
chief engineer of the railway 
June 15 on a —. 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.. 

nearly two weeks. The trij 











poses: interesting the Soviet Gov ernment in 
using Timken tapered roller bearings in 


a complete revamping ot Russian rail- 
way system and offering technical assistance 
in a plan to manufacture roller bearings. 
Mr. Umstattd said Tisthen has been sell- 
ing bearings for tractors, tanks, mine loco- 
motives, and other products to Russia since 
1922 and at present is shipping it thousands 
of bearings monthly. On the return journey 

Umstattdt inspected Timken plants in 
France and Great Britain. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
kron, through President William O'Neil. 
announced that Max M. Gilman, former 
president of the Packard Motor Car Co.., 
has joined the company to study the post- 
war market potential with a view of adding 
illied products to General’s merchandise 
ine after the war. So that General Tire 
may be prepared as soon as reconversion 
to peacetime products is permitted, Mr 
Gilman will work out an over-all program 
for the company and its distribution out- 
lets. This move, according to Mr. O'Neil, 
does not mean that General is going into 
the department store business. It does 
mean that General will add a few b 
items, and it is to determine what these 
items shall be, and how they shall be mer- 
chandised, that Mr. Gilman has been added 
to the executive staff 


asic 
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Miss Irene Scott 


Opens Akron Office 

An Akron branch office of the Rubber 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
was opened June 20 in temporary quarters 
in Rooms 427-428, Ohio Bldg., 175 S. Main 
St. This office will be occupied pending 
1e remodeling of a two-story building at 
311-315 S. High St., purchased for a sales 
office and technical service laboratory. 

The Akron branch is managed by Harry 
\. Hoffman, who has been technical repre- 
sentative of the division in Akron. Ralph 
\. Appleby, formerly with the du Pont 
electrochemicals department at Cleveland 
and with the Rubber Chemicals Division 
since last January, is technical sales repre- 
sentative in the Akron district, which in- 
cludes Ohio, western New York and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, parts of eastern Indiana, 
and the Louisville, Ky., area. 

Miss Irene Scott, who has a wide ac- 
quaintanceship throughout the rubber in- 
dustry, is chief clerk at the Akron office. 
From 1942 to October. 1944, Miss Scott 
was in the Office of the Rubber Director 
in Washington in connection with statistics 
and allocations of crude and synthetic rub- 
bers. Prior to her Washington duties Miss 
Scott was with the United States Rubber 
Co., for a number of years, first in the De- 
troit office and later in New York, where 
she was engaged in business development 
work in the tire sales department. 

Stine Curtailing Activities 

For reasons of heatth Charles M. A 
Stine retired June 30 from dt ‘ 


ee and as its advisor on re- 





tive com 





search and development; however he re- 
tains S positions of vice president and 


ied on the committee 


ith the company sin 











‘ntly assistant general 
manager of the Explosives Depar ; 
who, at the bo nee June 18, was 
electe vice president a director and 

as ass t advisor on re- 
sear 

The Stine as a member 
vf the ittee comes aiter 38 
years company, during all of 





which time, in various capacities, he was 
‘losely identitied with its research and de- 
velopment. In 17 years, after joining the 

mpany in 1907, Dr. Stine rose from a 
research position to chemical di- 
t He was vitally concerned in the 
liscovery of major improvements in ex- 
plosives permissible for use in coal mines, 
and in low-freezing dynamites. In two 
years he was placed in charge of all or- 
ganic chemical research of the company. 
He was named assistant chemical director 
in 1919, chemical director in 1924, a di- 
rector, vice president, and a member of the 
executive committee advisory over all du 
Pont research and development in 1930. 

E. I. du Pont has named Albert R. 
Tucker to the newly created position ot 
West Coast manager of the electrochemi- 
cals department. The El Monte plant and 
sales office at El Monte, Calif., and the 
district sales office at San Francisco will 
be consolidated under Mr. Tucker, who had 
been Philadelphia district manager for the 
jepartment since 1936. West Coast head- 
quarters will be maintained at El Monte. 
Frederick C. Schumacher, former assistant 
manager oi the New York district office, 
takes over Mr. Tucker’s former post in 
Philadelphia. 














Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has appointed William J. McMillen 
manager of roll sales. Mr. McMillen has 
been associated with the company since 
1916, when he was employed in the physical 
and metallurgical laboratories. Next he 
was in charge of the production department 
until 1924, when he became assistant to 
the plant manager. In 1927 he entered the 
sales department, becoming assistant man- 
ager of roll sales in 1940. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and its 
lomestic subsidiaries report sales for the 
first four months of the year at $7,937,801, 
yr 9.6% more than in the 1944 period. 

Thermoid has placed H. W. Overman 
in charge of industrial friction materials. 
Previous to his recent association in his 
father’s business, he was with Ferodo Asb- 
bestos, Inc., for nine years. During the 
last four years with Ferodo, he was in 
charge of original equipment sales to both 
industrial and automotive customers. He is 
a mechanical engineer and a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Mr. 
Overman’s appointment marks another step 
in Thermoid’s program to expand its en- 
gineering service and sales of friction 
blocks to indudstry and the oil fields. 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison 

\ve., New York 17, N. Y., has appointed 
Edward F. Wagner chief chemist. He will 
be engaged chiefly in directing product de- 
velopment work for the company. Gradu- 
i 1938 from Illinois Institute of 
-hnology, where he majored in chemical 
ngineering, Dr. Wagner received his 
M.Sc. degree in 1940 and a Ph.D. in 1945, 
His thesis presented a method for deter- 
mining diffusional film resistances in dis- 
tillation. While completing the graduate 
rses, he was an instructor in chemistry 
it the Institute and also served as varsity 
I Wagner formerly 


ited in 











coach. Dr. 
vas employed by the Standard Oil Co. of 


| er ee 
asketDall 
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Edward F. Wagner 


Ohio, Cleveland, as a process development 
designer. He is a member of the following 
honorary societies: chemical, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon and Alpha Chi Sigma; research, 
Sigma Ni; and engineering, Tau Beta Pi. 


Using Temporary Plant 

The United States Rubber Co., 1230 
Sixth Ave. New York 20, N. Y., has 
opened a new temporary plant in Berlin, 
N. H., to make “Mae West” life vests 
needed by the Navy in increasing quantities 
for the war against Japan. The new facili- 
ties will augment the output of vests in 
Providence, R. I., and Manchester, N. H., 
plants, where labor shortages have handi- 
capped operations, according to the com- 
pany. Officials emphasized, however, that 
they have no plans at present for estab- 
lishing a permanent plant in Berlin for the 
production of postwar products. 

William F. Tuley, plant manager, Kan 
kakee Ordnance Works, Joliet, IIl., has 
been appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager of Naugatuck Chemical Division and 
John W. Ackerman, former assistant plant 
manager, succeeds him at Kankakee. In 
his new position Dr. Tuley will be con- 
cerned with sales of all products of the 
division. These include chemicals for natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber, acids and aniline, 
special chemicals including agricultural 
chemicals and aromatics, reclaimed rubber, 
latex and dispersions, plastics and synthetic 
rubber. Formerly in charge of rubber 
chemical and reclaim sales for Naugatuck 
Chemical, Dr. Tuley was made assistant 
general manager of the explosives division 
when U. S. Rubber undertook the manu- 
facture of TNT at the Pennsylvania Ord- 
nance Works, Williamsport, Pa. When the 
rubber company received a contract from 
the War Department for the operation ot 
the Kankakee Ordnance Works in April. 
1944, Dr. Tuley was made plant manager 
He has been with U. S. Rubber since 1928. 

A. C. Martin has been appointed man- 
ager, airplane tire department of U. 
Rubber, with headquarters at the comp< 
main offices, in New York, and succee 
R. E. Hedlund, resigned. Mr. Marti 
the rubber company in 1936 as a salesman. 
with headquarters in Buffalo, and in 19%/ 
was made responsible for tire sales to oll 
companies for New York State. In 1942 
he became eastern representative tor tHe 
airplane tire department. 
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man- illustrates in the most dramatic way we can imagine, one of the outstanding 
1 and properties of the Butaprene Synthetic Rubbers—resistance to fuels. For 
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in many a crew of a B-25 and other ships today owe their lives to bullet- 
con- sealing fuel tanks with inner linings of Butaprene N. 
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BUTAPRENE 
Firestone 


98 RESISTS OIL: GASOLINE + HEAT: SUB-ZERO COLD: AGING: ABRASION 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Ce. 
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U. S. Rubber, in order to secure better 
in the Pacific Coast 
\. Wood to the 
newly created position of Pacific Coast 
; with headquarters in Los 


nt Mr. \W ood 


responsibility 


coordination of eftort 
region, has appointed G. 


sales 


Angele In his new assignme 










can be made int 


Dr. Cohn. 


water- 





roof, will soon be available 
limited quantiti 
S. Rubber. Naugahyde, as this 
1, can be used in lawn 
and ot! out- 
it was stated. nies: 


) resist perspiration, Sait 





ars, boats, 


hol, gasoline, oils, greases, most 
it can be cleaned wit 
upholstery, it 1s 


alkalies and ac ids ; 
soap and water. This 
further claimed, is extremely durable, re- 
abrasion, edge wear, scuffing, flex- 





sisting 
ing, and wrinkling 

At present Naugahyde 
use. Even here the quantity is at present 
the shortage of base fibers, al- 
though more than a million pounds have 
been produced so far for war purposes. 

This material is in addition to the rubber 
line of the same trade name marketed be- 
fore the war. Many additional advantages 
are afforded the use of the plastic in- 
stead of the rubber product. 

U. S. Rubber research chemists have de- 
veloped a new type of shoe — cement 
made of synthetic rubber, which sticks ‘bet~ 
ter than cement of natural nota The 
called 249X3, forms an ad- 
‘ing 14-pounds-per-square- 
inch pull to separate, as compared with 11 
pounds in prewar cement. 

According to A. C. Grimley, sales man- 
ager of the sole and _ department, “Best 
results are achieved by lightly roughening 
the leatner surface to be jo ined and apply- 
ing a thin coat of cement.” 

The cement is thinner in consistency than 


is only in military 
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latest equipment for new product 
manufacturing process improvement, and 
; quality control. Groups of employes and 
can hear his own heartbeat, is being used visitors were conducted through the iabora- 
by the Navy for testing war instruments, tory, accompanied by guides who gave th 
ephones, etc. The descriptive accounts of the processes jn 
operation. The most advanced tecliniques 
dramatically pre- 


cements formerly used by shoe re- search 





dproot room, so quiet that a man 





such as microphones, tel 

i equi} ment includes audio-frequency 

louds] yeakers, and other radio in asbestos were thus 

room is mounted on rubber sented. 

leveloped and installed 

ineers. There are 14 Edelco Rubber So:. 362 Fifth Ave., 
high. This is New York 1, N. Y., has announced that 
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utside. The room weighs eignt new plant at 122-24 Duane St., New York 
measures 18 by 30 feet. The lin- 7, a great variety of products made of 
ts of deep layers spun glass “Clear Film,” an unsupported viny i 





ind r materials which absorb sound and film, which is made by one of Edelco 

make the room airtight. Around the outside filiates according to specifications. Edelco, 
the chamber is a second room with brick this year observes its fortieth anniversary 
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s 12 inches thick and a 
six he door John F. Snedeker, of Binney & Smith 
2 tons on roller heart Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., was 
sp . This outside room elected a member of the executive com- 
stops a g! noise be- mittee of the Purchasing Agents i 


tion of New York, 120 Broadway, 
York 5, at its annual meeting Jun 





pad weighing 2,800 
116 inches long, 50 
inches thick is be- 
magnesium 


measuring 





Allen H. Ottman, controller 
American Hard Rubber Co., New 


and eight 
the production of 





sheet meta parts for airplanes. As the N. Y.. has been elected to mem 
female die in hydraulic presses to form jn the Controllers Institute of Ameri 


heated magnesium under 5,000 tons of E. 
pressure. As a result of this pressure, the 
transmits the full pressure of the 
hydraulic ram against. the thereby 
flowing into all irregularities and forcing 


the metal into any desired The rub- 


42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


Comercio Exterior, Inc., firm of im- 
porters and exporters, 19 Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y., has changed its name to 
Pacific International Corp. 


sneet, 


shay re, 
ber springs back to ginal form after 
is released. This pad, developed 
by U. S. Rubber, is made to withstand 
emperatures up to 450° F., required by 
he process. Previously in the making of 
square pieces 
vere joined together with thousands of 
was the solution to a speed 


1p in production 
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General Electric Co., Scher rectady, 
Y. Y., as soon as WPB approval is \b- 
tained, will erect a new building for 
a research laboratory, which will offer 
about 50% more space than li 
ties and cost $8,000,000. 


use as 





sheet metal aircrait parts, present facili- 


rivets. Rubber 


.. New 
York 20, N. Y.. las sachs prot Gap 
Davis, general manager ot the manufac- 
turing department, has been elected a vice 
president to succeed J. F. M. Taylor, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, who 
resigned June 15 to devote more time to 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler 
Pa., manufacturer of asbestos and magnesia 
roducts, on May 25 formally opened its 


nlarged research aborsiary, which has 


been more than quadrupled in size during his personal interests and some private oil 
the past year. The lat oratory cies the industry consulting work. 





Group in the Enlarged Keasbey & Mattison Research Laboratory Looking over 
Crude Asbestos Samples 
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that stays on the job!... 











Vacations are swell, yes, but rubber 
parts in mechanical applications 
have no time for a vacation .. . 
especially when their performance is 


essential to final victory! 


Oil resistance combined with rug- 
gedness makes Perbunan ideal for any 
number of adaptations. It will 

stand up under strenuous service 
without undue fatigue, and ver- 
satile Perbunan stays on the job 


under extremes of heat or cold. 


When you need a special rubber to meet specific problems, 
look to Perbunan. You’re almost certain to find the 


formula you need, already tested and proved, in the 


P E R B U N A N Perbunan Compounding and Processing Manual. Phone 


€G US PAY OFF 








us or drop us a line if you haven't received a copy. 


Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., or First Central 
Tower, 106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois, 
West Coast Representatives —H. M. Royal Co., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los An- 


geles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


Copyright 1945 by Stanco Distributors, Inc. 
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CANADA 


The Canadian Munitions and Supply 
Department, Ottawa, Ont., on June ¢ 
nounced >OT l101 I negotiations I10r 
i a chemical 

‘hemical Co. of 

government- 

Polymer Corp. plant. The contract 
h le | Polymer to the Dow 

f 500,000 pounds a 

In addition 

water 


inada, 
ywned 


Polymer will sell steam and treated 
private company 
tend + 


Canada intends lead ot the 
‘nited States and sanction the manufac- 
[ Ils, according to an an- 

Ottawa, on May 31 by a 
Supply Department source. 
was stopped in 


#o)] th 
POuUOW the 


Munitions and 
Manufacture of golf 


inada in 1942, 


hal] 
Yalls 


A. H. Williamson, Rubber ( matenBer 
ne Canadian Munitions and Supply 
partment, Ottawa, Ont., tendered his 
lation in mid-May, to take effect June 
15, in order to return to private business. 
Mr. Williamson had held the government 
appointment f the four years and, 
n addition, had also occupied the position 
1? Timber Controller for the department. 
He is succeeded in the rubber office by 
}. A. Martin, former deputy controller. 


past 


The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, 
P. Q., on June 8 entertained at a dinner 
at the Windsor Hotel, Granby, 28 active 
and eight pensioned employes who had seen 
more of unbroken service with 
As a member of the “Twenty 
Year Club” each had already received 
Long Service Certificate together with a 
suitably inscribed gold watch and $500. For 
the completion of a further ten years each 
was presented with a second award, a 
‘Thirty Year Service Button” and a check 
for $300. Upon the completion of four 
employe will receive an addi- 
tional $400. President H. Miner made 
the is assisted by Mrs. Miner. Other 
speakers included Y. T. O'Neill, general 
manager, F. H. Maranda, Quebec 
branch manager, N. A. Austin, fac 
r, and R. R. ms icaulay, 


treasurer, now re tire d 


30 years or 
the company. 


decades an 
awar¢ 


sale Ss 
tory 
manage former sec 
retary- 


Canadian Triangle Wire & Cable Co., 
Ltd., moved its offices and plant to 
mises at 4006 Dundas 

where added space 

more efficient manu- 


ngle line 7 electri a 


has 


ronduits 





NEW ENGLAND 


Cabot Advances agnor 


Russel G. Allen 
I manut facturit § 


© Bachrach 
Owen J. Brown, Jr. 


Mr. Brown takes office along with a 
newly appointed technical sales and service 
staff whose function will be to provide a 
completely integrated technical and supply 
service to customers. The first three men 
named are J. D. Zeller, Bert A. Wilkes, 
and George J. Duffy. Other appointments 
consistent with developments in the return 
of men now in the Armed Forces will be 
announced later. 

Effective the same date, 
formerly assistant manager, 
assistant to the vice president in 
of manufacturing and sales. 

Fred H. Amon, for many years technical 
director of the company and recently re- 
turned from an assignment with the Office 
of Rubber Director, will continue in his 
present staff position. 

Mr. Allen also reported the 
ment of a new and expanded research 
development program, with particular 
phasis on new products, processes, and 
manufacturing methods. To direct this 
program C. A. Stokes, assistant professor 
t chemical engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been 
named head of research and development. 

D. D. Cochrane, formerly in charge of 
research and development, has been named 
to the vice president’s staff in charge of 
new projects and production engineering. 

The appointment of Mr. Brown fills a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Carl- 
ton W. Bloom, for many years sales man- 
ager of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. Mr. Bloom 
will take an important position with an- 
company and plans to make an an- 
shortly. 


Boyd Britton, 
became 
charge 


de 
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nouncement 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., has promoted Henry G. 
sc teerry ‘to. the position of general super- 
intendent. Connected with the company 
1914, Mr. Schmidt spent the last 
there as plant engineer. This pro- 
comes at a time when Norwaik 
Tire is engaged in a big expansion pro- 
gram; and besides being general super- 
intendent, Mr. Schmidt will also have 
the construction and equipment 
buildings 


since 
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Harry W. Roberts 
— WILLIAM ROBERTS) 
founder and president of Pierce-Rob- 
erts Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., passed 
away suddenly May 17. Born in Akron, 
O., January 31, 1882, he attended the local 
grade and night schools. He was first em- 
ployed in the compound room of the Fault- 
less Rubber Co. in Akron. Then in 1903 
he started the Up-River Rubber Co. in 
Yonkers, N. Y., which in 1910 merged with 
the Silver Truss Co. Beginning in 1915, 
Mr. Roberts traveled for four years for 
Robert J. Pierce, Inc., a druggists’ sundries 
concern in New York. In 1918 the deceased 
took an interest in the company’s factory 
in Trenton and in 1922 with Clifford A. 
Pierce incorporated the Pierce-Roberts 
Rubber Co., of which Mr. Roberts was 
president until his demise. 

He was prominent in the civic and fra- 
ternal life of Trenton and held member- 
ships in tne Masonic Order, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Trenton Country 
Club. He served several years on the 
board of the Trenton Kiwanis Club and was 
especially interested in the Boy Scouts. He 
was also a director of the Trent Building 
& Loan Association. 


Max Alport 

AX ALPORT, president of the Wolff 

Alport Chemical Corp., 593 Irving 
Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y., since 1920, died 
May 8 following a brief illness. Mr. Alport 
was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1916 and later at- 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


Stacy G. Carkhuff 
TACY G. CARKHUFF, SR., 73, 
retary of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, until his retirement in 1942, 
died May 30 at City Hospital, Akron, O., 
after a three-month illness. 

A native of Jerseyville, Ill, 
a business college in Chicago. In 1901 he 
was employed as a bookkeeper for the 
Firestone company. In 1905, Mr. Carkhuff 
became secretary of Firestone, which posi- 
tion he held until he retired. He had been 
elected a  eoonergy of the company in 1916 
and remained as such until he died. 

In 1935 he became vice president of the 
National Committee for Economic Re- 
covery. He was also active in his local 
community, being a great force in building 
up the YMCA in Akron. Mr. Carkhuff 
was also a member of the Masons, and the 
Portage Country, the Fairlawn Country, 
the Akron City, and the Rotary clubs. _ 

Services were held June 2 at his home in 
Akron, and burial followed in Rose Hill 
Cemetery. 

He leaves a wife and two sons. 


Sec- 


he attended 


Harry L. Derby 
aS HARRY LEIGH DERBY, JR. 
U.S.N.R., has been killed in action in 
the Pacific, according to a Navy Depart 
ment telegram. No details were given. Lieu- 
tenant Derby was 38 years old. Before 
volunteering for Navy duty in 1942, Lieu- 
tenant Derby was western sales manager 
of the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. in Chicago, II]. Besides his parents, 
he leaves a wife, two daughters, and a son 
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SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OIL... Prodis.. 


Softer, Non-Blooming, Cured Products; Speeds-Up Milling and Processing of Raw Stock 


Excessive milling-time, poor dispersions, 
blooming, and high-cost plasticizers 
were the complaints of a manufacturer 
of mechanical goods, before he called in 
a Sun Engineer. 

His raw materials were natural rubber, Neo- 
prene, GR-S, and various other synthetics. 
These were being processed with competi- 
tive oils and other organic plasticizers. 


After complete study of the problems, the Sun 
Engineer recommended Circo Light Proc- 
essing Oil, especially developed by Sun for 
the rubber industry. 

In natural rubber, milling-time was reduced; 
better dispersion and softer cured products 
were obtained. Blooming disappeared. 


In synthetic rubber, costly plasticizers were 
either wholly or partially replaced, thus cut- 
ting plasticizing costs. Milling-time was re- 
duced in some instances, and good disper- 
sion was obtained. 

Rubber processors and manufacturers in 
many parts of the country are saving time 
and money, benefiting from the quality of 
Sun Rubber Processing Oils and the judg- 
ment of Sun Engineers. Now, when produc- 
tion is all-important, and in the days to 
come, when every saving wili count, call in 
the Sun Engineer in your neighborhood. 
Or write direct to... 

SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


a 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 
4,644 ag ol Padding for a Sprocket 
Wiheel J. A. Bombardier, Valcourt, P. Q., 





Plastic or Rubber Core in Making 








Tubular ogee ( Hardy, Pelham Man 
issignor to Hardy) Metallurg cal Co., New York, 
N. Y 
5. In a Rod Deck Unit for Screens. 
R hber Sleeves on the Ends of the Rods. Ww. id 


ts, O., assignor to W. S 





veland eign 


Sheet Sponge Rubber Mop. H. Schatf 
. 1cago, 

,940. Semi- Transparent Sheet of Irregu- 
larly ‘Pigmented Resinous Material Covering the 
Decorative Material on the a of a Floor 
Covering. J. W. Kamr miler Elkins Park, an 





E. R. Erb, Jr., Mort both in Pa., assign 
rs to Solane-Blabon, Tr enton, N. J 

2,375,038 Rotary Drive Device Including a 
Rotatable Drive Member Having a Peripheral 


V-Shaped Channel in Which Is Seated a Drive 
Tire of Resilient atasertal. E. J. Regan, Bloom 
field, N. J., assignor t Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., New York, N  ¥ 

2,375,089. Material Including Plies of Cotton 
Fabric and Vulcanized Rubber Bonded with the 
Dried Deposit of an Aqueous Dispersion of Rub- 
ber Containing a Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound Devoid . —_— ke Characteristics. Ez. S 



















Nutley, J., assignor to United States 
Ra York, N Y 
105 Resilient mage (3 H. H. Hile, 
rside, ¢ l., assigr nited States Rub 
C : ‘New ¥ N 
5,12 Pacnmatic Tire Casing for Motor 
Vehicles and the poe B. E. Mendelsohn, Br 
i ialf to B. H. Benson, Bos- 
M ass 
en Rubber Gas Mask. M. ( 
igew i Jes . r to United 
ver Co., "New York, 4 
2,375,153. Well-Type Cushion fie! ec a 
Body of jae Materi al. E U 
Greenw i, , assigt United St: es 





ber Co., ~ Rov York, N Y 

5,170. In a Tread Shoe for an Endless 
Sade Metal Links Held together at Their Ends 
by Metal and Rubber Bushing Members; the 


Metal Links and Bushing Members Are Sur- 
rounded and Embedded = in a Block of Rubber. 
G. I. McNeil, assign Vingfoot Corp., bot} 
t Akr n, O 

¢ Valve. Including a Soft Rubber 
Ball, ier Nonoverfill Device. L. L. Drown, as 
signor to Gene Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

98 sa a Fluid Lockout Device, a 





Sph ierical Resilient and aingrea pe Valve Member. 
IT, assigt H Products C 


Ses 





h of € Ill 

Bey § a fe a Die Including a Base, a Mov- 
aie onan Cooperating with the Base, and 
a Die Member Anchored to the Base, an In- 
flatable Bag Carried by the Movable Housing 
and Adapted to Engage a Work Sheet se 
with the Die Member. L. E. Walton, West Lawn 

2,375, 14. For Connection between Parts of 
Vehicles, Hose Conduit Including a Flexible, 
Fluid- yo wo Rubber- Lined Tube. J. Berger 
Berlin-Wilhelms Germany, and P. Hirsch. 


New Y a \ Y. <, assignors to Michigar 





4 : In a Cen trifugal Clutch, a Series of 
Tecque- Transmitting Bodies of yr vesoangy A De- 
Sorento Material. T. L. Fawick, Akron, 

A Pneumatic Float for ian 





tndinding an Inflatable “Body Built of Freely 
Flexible, Non ws allic Material. J. F. C r, 
Akron, B J. Schnitzer, Stow, and M. L 
assignors to Wingfoot, Corp., both 
I 10 





375,992. Tire with a Flexible Body Portion 
Consisting of Superimposed, Annular _ Leaves of 
Flexible Material. T. J. Hoy. Newark, N. ] 
01 — hield Wi iper. ( R Sac 1 
2 Waterman, Shaker Heights 
in torque Co., Cleveland, O. 
Windsh ield Wiper. C Be Sacchini. 
Marquette Meta *roducts C 















th in O 

5 ‘Pome Comb with a Flexible 

Fluid. Contait ning a ae in the Handle 
“ey t 


Resilient Tie for Vehicle Wheels. 
e, Santiago, Chile 
‘Tharmesiontic 





Coated Paper and 


> 376.,25¢€ 


Thermoplastic _— Means for Packaging. = R 


Karlson, Montclair, N. J., assignor 
Bag & Paper Corp.. New York, N. Y 





70,317. In a Vibration Isolator, a Pair of 
Plates Having a Body of Resilient Material, Such 
as Rubber, Bonded to Their Opposed Faces. 
L. Wallerstein, Jr., assignor to Lord Mfg. Co., 

nth of Erie, Pa. 
2,376,530. In a Shipping Container Assembly, 
Molded Rubber Shock and Vibration Absorbing 


Means. K. H. Dittmann, assignor by mesne 
assignments to Jack & Heintz, Cleveland, O. 
6,653. Laminated Structure of Fibrous 





Material and Synthetic Thermoset Resinous Com- 
position. R. V. Boyer, Nahant, Mass., assignor 
» General Electric Co., a corporation | Fle 
),717. Milking ‘Apparatus. Cc. E. Om 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
786. Rubber Band as Cap Retainer for 
Collapsible Tubes. W. A. Lamm, Kildare, Okla. 
2. Traction Tread for Vehicles Having 
Alined Wheels Provided with Tires. M. W 
Mo yrse, Boston, Mass. 

376,824. Life-Saving Device in the Form of 
a Hat Provided with a Tubular Buoyant Member 
about the Crown. C Seichepine, Leaven 
worth, ans. 


Dominion of Canada 











,376,802 





$26,818 Collapsible, Non- pay ig = oa G 
Provenzano, New York, ‘et dc ie 
426,86 Elastic cine ase * —_— 


from a Strong and Flexible Plastic Composition 
of a Vinyl Resin. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, 
Lrd., Toro mto, Ont., assignee of J. P. Ferrer, 
! leston, and S. ‘ Douglas, Charleston, 
Va, U..5. 

4 Resilient Mounting. 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. 

ir Ir. 


Scarsdale, ae 





Dominion Rub- 
assignee of J. 
Yor, N. ¥, 





426,875. Coil Spring Consisting of a Heavily 
Resin-Coated Textile Strand Set in the Form of 
a Plurality of Helical Coils. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of B. H. 
Foster, Maplewood, N. J., U. S. A. 

Packing Consisting of a Relatively 
Rigid Supporting Annulus of a Resin Impreg- 
nated Material, and a Portion Including a Yield- 
able Rubber Composition, and a Bonding Ma- 
Johns- Manville 





426.886 


terial Uniting the Two Parts. 
Corp., New York, N. Y., assignee of G. P. 
Leistensnider and H. G. Koch, both of Somer 


both in the U. S. 
‘Elastic —— for Rotary Members 
Loaded in Torsion. Metalastik, Ltd., assignee of 
M. Goldschmidt, both of Leicester, England. 
Lauaass Transparent Closure for 
an Opening in a Wall, Including Panes of Trans- 
parent Material, and at Least One Intervening 
Layer of a Resilient Deformable Material, Mar- 
ginal Portions of Which Extend Beyond the 
Edges of the Panes to Form a Flexible Sealing 
Border. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
assignee of F. F. Painter, Tarentum, both in 
0.3; Az 
2 Container Consisting of a Sheet of 
Thermoplastic Rubber Hydrochloride and an 
Outer Backing of Paper. Shellmar Products Co.. 
Mount Vernon, O., assignee of G. Moore, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A 
. Structural Material Consisting of at 
Least One Layer Made from Two Sheet-Like 
Elements, Each Molded with a Number of Open- 
Mouthed Cavities; the Elements Are of Rubber, 
or Paper Impregnated with a Hardenable Resin. 
J. L. M. S. Banks, Addlestone, Surrey, and 
W. E. Smith, Elstree, Hertford, both of England 
427,045. Brake Controlling Device Having a 


ville, N. J 
$26,898 


426,910. 





1? 14 
426,914 


Rubber Cushion. Lord Mfg. Co., assignee ot 
L. Wallerstein, both of Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 

427,048. Two-Way Stretch Elastic Band for 
Stockings. Narrow Fabric Co., West Reading. 
assignee of S. R. Fry, Wyomissing, both in Pa., 
U.S. A 

27,057. Insulating Element Including a Closed 
Cell Gas Expanded Mixture of Rubber and a 
Phenol Formaldehyde Condensation Product. 


Rubatex Products, Inc., assignee of D. Roberts, 
both of New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

427,149. In Combination, a Pneumatic Tire 
and | a Flanged Rim therefor. C. B. Woodworth, 
Binghampton, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
7,190. Heating Surface Having a Coating of 
Electrically Conducting Composition Containing 
a Binder_ of the Nature her Rubber. Dominion 

1 r 1 P. Q., assignee of 
Havens, 





and 1G.4G 





t 230. Multiport ‘Valve with a Valve Seat 
Having a eee ee Body of Rubber-Like Ma- 








terial. Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of Mass., as 
signee of H. G. Ricecenni: both of Worcester, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

427,253. Portable Milking Apparatus. Uni 
versal Milking Machine Co., Waukesha, assignee 
f J. A. Schmitt, Mi lwaukee, both in Wis.. 


U.S 
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427,262. Two-Ply Bag, the Outer Ply of pa 
and the Inner of an Impervious, Heat- Sealable, 
Synthetic Material. Wingfoot Corp., Akr kron, 
assignee of C. has Gardner, Cuyahoga Falls, both 
in t)., U.S. 

427,293. Shee with Insole of Plastic 
Material, C. C. Klaus, Highland, II] 

427,315. Welt Insole Having a Sewing Rib 


Retilient 





of Polyvinyl Resinous Material. Wright-Batche! 
der Corp., Boston, Mass., assignee of W. ¢ 
Wright, Brookfield, N. H., both in the U.S, 4 

427,389. _ Double-Window with Panes ang 
Spacer of Transparent Plastic Material. Genera! 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A., assigne 
of W. B. Firner, Oshawa, Ont. 

427,588. Sponge Rubber Sleeve in Paint Ap- 
plicator. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
signee of R. C. Adams, Cleveland Height 
m2. 0. S.A, 

427,637. Rubber Elements in a Br ake Mech. 
anism Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as 


Eksergian, Detroit, Mich., both 


ne. 
427,657. Saddle 


2 Gasket of Elastic Material, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., formerly Dresser Mig 
Risley, both of Bradford, 


Co.,. assi gnee of R. E. 
A. 


Pays As: 
427,658. Vibration Insulating Mounting for 
Instruments, Including a Rubber Element De. 


formable in Shear. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd, 
London, assignee of N. E. Hickin, W. H. Hogg, 
and M. A. Castle, all of Erdington, Birmingham, 
both in England. 

427,718. Rubber-Covered Acid Resistant Roll, 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee f E. W 
Sanders, Cuyahoga Falls. both in O.. U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


567,574. Resilient Linings and Coverings, 
Revertex Ltd. (E. F. Laschinger.) 

567,707. Molded Valve Stems for Inflatable 
Rubber Articles. A. H. Stevens. (Dill Mfg. Co.) 

567,856. Liquid Seals for Shafts, Etc. Simplex 
Products Corp. 

567,871. Removable Tread Band or Band Tires 
sd Wheels of Agricultural Tractors, Etc. R 

ox. 

567,888. Flexible Containers for Liquids. M. L. 
McCulloch. 

568,099. Latex Tubing. 
and L. Landau. 

568,125. Dielectric Material and Electric Cables. 


Latex Industries, Ltd., 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., and J. C. Quayle. 
568,199. Rotary-Type Windshield Wipers. 
Suspension Co., Ltd., and 


Houdaille Hydraulic 
A. M. Fernandes. 

Inflatable Gaskets. Westland Air- 
Petter, W. M. Widgery, 


568,268. 
craft, Ltd., W. E. W. 


S. T. A. Richards, and Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd. 
568,353. Tubeless Pneumatic Tire Assembly. 
Wingfoot Corp. 
568,444. Pneumatic-Boats. B. Migge 
568,500. Anaesthetic Apparatus. H. Reitz, Jr. 
568,546. Endless Track for Vehicle. E. H. W. 
Foot. 


568,598 and 568,599. Coated Fabrics for Air- 


craft. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
568,642. Driving Belts. W. R. Sargeant. 
568,646. Driving Belts. R. & J. Dick, Ltd. 
and J. D. McKenzie. 
568,651. Machine Belting. G. Angus & Co 
Ltd.. D. E. F. Canney, and M. Balkin 


PROCESS 


United States 





2,375,261. Cementing Regenerated Cellulose to 
}, Taylor and K. T. Schaefer, Eliza- 
assignor ‘s to North American Rayon 
York, ; 

7 5. Fabricating a Resinous Body of 
Great “Comprehensive Strength. A. M. Howald 


and L. S. Meyer, Toledo, O., assignors by mesne 
assignments to Libbey- Owens- Ford Glass Co., a 
corporation of O. 
3 Impregnating a Felted Web with 


a Thermoplastic Saturant. M. Croce, Buffalo, 
assignor to Certain-Teed Products Corp., New 
York, both in N. 

2,375,414. Rubber-Treated Fibers. (. C. Heri: 


tage, assignor to Wood Conversion ( both of 
Minn , 
Shaped Parts out of peg. Elastic 
and. Non- Metallic Material. L. Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Cloquet, 





2,375,827. Prevention of Warping or Bowing 
during Extrusion of an Elongated Synthetic 
Resinous Thermoplastic Rod-Like Section. C. E 

Slaughter, New Canaan, Conn.,  assignor 
Extruded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conr . 

2,376,084. Play Ball. G. S. Radford, Norwalk, 


Spalding & Bros., Inc. 


Conn., assignor to A. G. 

Chicopee, Mass. : 
2,376,742. Spinneret from Plastic Material 

B Wempe, _Berlin-Schlachtensee, (Germany; 


vested in the Alien Property Custodiar 
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Elasti-Cal identification and decoration will step 
liza. ¥ Iustragidp of Ball-Band rubber Sourtesy of up the competitive position of your postwar men 
_— eleheweka Rapper & Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind and women's footwear! Investigate their use on 
novelties, sporting goods, sundries and heavy 
re) R 17) rubber products, too. Elasti-Cals can be quickly 

ee y¥ = R ¢C applied in hot mold or cold and become an edge- 
<— M et P Ve Is less, smooth part of the rubber. Any colors, design 
# : or size can be produced...and they stretch with 
wo THEN and last for the life of the surface. There is no 
limitation to the colorful decorative possibilities 

coney at \V E-dv of Elasti-Cals. Send us descriptions or samples of | 
a pecok T e ¢ i your postwar products for recommendations. No 
zs ' 


ron T obligation. Address all inquiries to Dept. 57-7. 
heti - 
t S$ P THE MEYERCORD CO. > 5323 W. LAKE ST.- CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


- | MEVERCOR D LHasu -Cals 
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Dominion of Canada 


$26,877. Coating a Wire with a Material from 
the Group of Vinylidene Chloride Polymer and 
Its Crystalline Copolymers. Dow Chemical Co., 
assignee of R Wiley, and A. J. Dubord, Jr., 
all Mi iiand, Mich., U. S. A. 
263 Forming a Square- -Bottomed Bag 
Made of an Inner Ply of Heat-Sealable Material 








and an Outer Ply of he same Composition. 
Wingfoot C es : Akt n, signee of C. E. Gard- 
ner, ah bx th in O U ss. A 

$27,334 Staking ’ Molded Heels from a Mix- 
ture of Compressible, Resilient Material and 


Solid, Finely Divided ae Resin. B. B 





Chemical Ci f Cana Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of T. C. Morris, "Medford, } S. 2 

4$27,71¢ Inner Tube. Wingfoot Corp., as- 
signee a ee furkley, both of Akron, O 
3, Sk 


United Kingdom 
649 stay 
rocess C 
: Drying | or Curing Surfaces Coated or 
Impregnated a gg Materials. J. C. Nicho 
Pl 


Molded Contact Masses 





sé 


oy ma Materials. A. H 
(W. B. Hoey and E. D “urd 
C. D. Shaw].) 
Stretching Cast a. ie — of 
Thermoplastic Synthetic Resins. E 
le Nemours & Co., Inc 





S68.570 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


?.374,6047. Preparing Linear Condensation Prod- 
ucts by Heating Approximately Equal Molecular 
Quantities of a Member from the Class of 
Glycols and Dithiols with a Heteromonocyclic 
Urea Derivative. W. J. Burke, rshallton, and 
F. W. Hoover, i E 





Wilmington, both 


: Preparing Water-Soluble Condensa- 
tion Products by Reacting an N,N’-Bis (Alkoxy- 
methyl) Urea with a Glycol and a Monosul- 
phonaminde of a Straight-Chain Hydrocarbon 
Having 13 to 20 Carbon Atoms. W. J. Burke. 
| and J. H Wer ntz, Wilmington, as- 
I. du le Nemo murs & ( 
i Wilmington, both in Dela 
74,667. Fora Casein- or ; Soybean: Type Pro- 
tein, a Plasticizer Consisting of Glycerol, Forma- 


374,648 









mide, and at Least One Substance from the 
Group of Diethanol Amino Triethanol Amine, 
Glycerol Monoglycolate, Triethylene Glycol 
gee el Rae sang and Ethanol Formamide, 
C. Da ajer, Nutley, N. J 

2,374,6 Material Suitable for Golf Ball 





Covers, Seciedien Soybean Oil Oxidized at Ele- 
vated Temperatures to an Elastic ee Mass, 
Mixed with a Rubbery Gum. E. Mil Brussels, 
Bel i 

2, .759. Sheet Wrapping Material Consisting 
of Rubber Hydrochloride Plasticized with a 
Smell Amount of Dibutyl Sebacate. T. R. La 
tou Kenmore, N. Y., assignor to E 
le Nem ur Co.. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

f An Oil- and Grease-Resistant Heat 
Sealable Pellicle Including a Base Film of Re- 
generated Cellulose Coated on One Side at Least 
with a Composition of Polyvinyl Acetate, Nitro- 
cellulose and ae Glycol Monomethyl 
Ether) eabeiate, J Mitchel, Kenmore, and 

fea y th Yv 4 














D. D Winia amsv b it A 
assignors I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del 


4,780. Production of Artificial Textile Ma- 
eoelaie, ’ Films, and Other Shaped Articles by 
Extrusion into a Setting Medium of a Solution 
of a Polymerized Mixture of Vinyl Chloride and 
Vinyl Acetate in a Mjxture of Acetone and 
Ethylene a weer. R. P. Roberts and 
E. B. Jo I and M. A. Young, 
rs t Celanese 
: yn f Del 
1 ‘Gaptientiantion of a Mixture of 
an Sica Nitrile of the Formula 
Cc N 





R 
Where R Is of the Class of Hydrogen and Alkyl, 
and a Conjugated Diolefin of the Formula 
CH: CH 


».4 x x 

Where Each X Is of the Class of Hydrogen and 
Methyl. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Go Co., New York, N. Y 

2,374,843. Vulcanized Butadiene-Styrene Co- 
polymer Synthetic Rubber Compound Including 
about 10-20°, by Weight on the Rubber of an 
Aldolnaphthylamine A Somerville, Carmel, 
assignor R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc , New 


York, 1 a 





4.957. Recovery of Boron Fluoride from 
hanintien Mixtures of Boron Fluoride and 
a Material from the Group of Rosins and Rosin 
Esters. A. L. Rummelsburg, assignor to Her- 
cules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,374,958. Recovery of Boron Fluoride from a 
Water-Insoluble Polymerization Reaction Mixture 
Dissolved in an Inert Water-Immiscible — 
Solvent and Containing Boron Fluoride. <A. 
Rummelsburg, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,374,963. Manufacturing a Synthetic Product 
by Intermixing (1) a Water Soluble Inorganic 
Polysulphide, (2) a Dihalogenated Aliphatic Hy- 
drocarbon, (3) a Carbonylic Compound from the 
Class of Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, Anisalde- 
hyde, Benzaldehyde, Toluyl Aldehyde, Proto- 
catechualdehyde, and Furfuraldehyde, (4) an Or- 
ganic Derivative of Ammonia from the Group of 
Aniline, Thiourea, and Urea, in the Presence of 
a Catalytic Quantity of Phenol. F. Vass, Arquata 


Scrivia, Italy, assignor to Krebs & Co., Zurich, 
Switzerland. 
2,375,005. As a New Chemical Compound, 


Hydracrylamide Having the Formula 
CH2CH:C — NH2 





OH c 
F. E. Kung, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good 
rich C¢ New York, N. Y. 
375,015. As a Composition’ of Matter, a 


Nitrile from the Group of Acrylonitrile and 
Alpha-Substituted Acrylonitriles in Which the 
Substituent Is a Lower Alkyl Radical, and a 
Stabilizing Amount of an Alpha-Beta Unsatu- 
rated Amine Dissolved in the Nitrile. K. E. 









Marple, Oakland, and B. Borders, assignors to 
Ss hell Development Co., both of San Francisco, 
in Calif. 
5,016. Producing Nitriles by Commingling 


sininenienehic Amounts of Allyl Amine and Oxy- 
gen with an Inert Diluent, and Conveying the 
Mixture in a Vaporous State in Contact with a 
Silver Metal Catalyst at a Temperature between 
500° “— 525° C. K. E. Marple and T. W. 
Evans, th of Oakland, and B. Borders, as- 
signors to Shell Development Co., both of San 
Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,375,024. Isomerization of a Branched-Chain 
Polyolefinic Compound. R. C. Morris and J. 
van Winkle, both of Berkeley, assignors to Shell 
Develo ypment Co., San Francisco, both in Calif. 
5,042. Composition Including a Polymer 
of a Monomeric Material Consisting Predomi- 
nantly of a Polymerizable Butadiene-1,3 and, 
Incorporated therein, a Salt of Unsubstituted 
Dithiocarbamic Acid. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y. 





5,086. Conjugated Diolefins. H. S. Davis, 
le, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
York, N. 

1375,089. Material Consisting of Plies of 
Vulcanized Rubber and Cotton Bonded by the 
Dried Deposit of an Aqueous Dispersion of Rub- 
ber Containing a Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound Devoid of Soap-Like Characteristics. E. S. 





Ebers, Nutley, N. J., assignors to United States 
Rubber Co. New York, N. 
2,375,103. Composition Including a Prolamine 


Treated with a Hardening Agent in the Presence 
of 0.5 to 5% of a Compound Containing from 
Two to Five “Groups of the Structure 


—C=N 


the Compound Contains in Addition to the Oxy- 
gen and Nitrogen of the Amido Groups, Only 
Carbon and Hydrogen. S. A. Harrison, Akron, 
QO., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
Be 

2,375,140. Polymerizing a Butadiene-1,3 Hy- 
drocarbon in an Aqueous Emulsion wherein the 
Emulsifying Agent Is a Water Soluble Salt of 
an Aliphatic-Substituted Benzene Sulphonic Acid; 
the Aliphatic Portion Contains 3 “ a Carbon 
Atoms. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, x. 'y 

2,375,162 Thermoplastic Composition Contain- 
ing Rubber and Wax. J. F. Zemaitis, Waterbury, 


Conn., assignor to Dispersions Process, Inc., New 
York,” ; 


2,375,163. Adhesive Composition Containing 
Rubber and Cumaron Resin. J. F. Zemaitis, 
Waterbury, Conn., assign or to Dispersions 
Proc Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,375, 168. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of an N,N-Dihydrocarbon Substituted Amino 
wh sr peng rer Naphthol. A. F. Hardman, 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

‘ Waterproof. Felted Sheet of a 
Jelly - Like Asbestos - Water Mixture, Cellulose 
Fibers, and Rubber Latex Containing a Vulcaniz- 
ing Agent. P. W. Pretzel, Brookfield, III. 
75,245. Felted Rubberized Products. P. W. 
Brookfield, Ill 
Polymerization in Liquid Phase and 
with the Application of Heat of Resin-Forming 
Material Which Polymerizes with Evolution of 
Heat. F. J. Soday, Upper Darby, bet assignor 
to United Gas Improvement Co., a orpors ation of 
Pa. 

5.388 


r Ts pe Ye Plastic 








Composition for Gaskets, 


iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Made from a Polyvinyl Acetal Resin, Plasticizer, 
and Finely Divided Filler. J. D. Ryar assigno: 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., both of Toledo, 
ce. 

2,375,545. Trichloroacetonitrile and Its Poly. 


mers. R. T. Foster, Birkenhead, England, as 
signor to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
c orporation of Great Britain. 

375,572. Composition of Matter Obtained by 
Heating until the Evolution of HC1 Has Ceaseq 
a Rubber-Like Copolymer of Butadiene ang 
Acrylic Nitrile with Crude Tolyl Dichlor Phos. 
phine. G. D. Martin, Nitro, W. Va., assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
375,57 Separating and Concentrating Buta. 
diene. C. E. Morrell, Roselle, and M. W. Swaney. 
Linden, both in N. J., assignors to Standard Oj] 
Development Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,375,618. Increasing the Melting Point of a 
Rosin by Contacting a Rosin with a Mixture of 
a Sulphonic Acid of an Organic Hydrocarbon 
and Acetic Acid. E. A. Bried, Elsmere, assigno: 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, both jp 
Del. 


> 


a 


375,623. Solid, Highly Adhesive Compositions 
Consisting of Decachlor Diphenyl Benzene and 
Chlorinated Diphenyl. F. M. Clark, Pittsfield, 
Mass., assign yx to General Electric Co., a cor. 
por: atic om of N. Y. 

2,375,024. Composition Suitable for Electrical 
Insulations from Crystalline Chlorinated Dipheny| 
Benzene and Crystalline Chlorinated Dipheny!| 
Oxide. F. M. Clark, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor 
to General Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y, 

2,375,701. Coating Lacquer Composed of Poly- 

styrene and a Solvent of Substantially Equal 
Parts of 2-Nitro-Propane, Acetylene Tetrachloride, 
Toluene, and Butyl Ethylene Glycol Ether 
Acetate. T. R. Smith, assignor to Maytag Co 
both of Newton, lowa. 
Plastic Composition Including Ethyl 
Cellulose and a Mono-Ether of Hydroquinone as 
Stabilizer. J. S. Tinsley, assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,595,753. Coating Composition Consisting of 
a Solvent and a High-Melting Synthetic Resin 
Produced by the Reaction of a Polyhydric Alco- 
hol and a Polymeric Distillation Residue Con- 
sisting Essentially of the Dimer of a, | 


2,375,708. 


Clare, Elmhurst, assignor to Hercules Powder 

Co., Wilmington, both in Del. 
2.375,795-2,375,798. Carbon Black Process. 

| a oe Krejci, Kaw, Okla.. assignor to Phillips 


Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,375,838. Producing Insoluble Cellulose De- 
rivatives by Reacting a Cellulose Derivative Con- 
taining Free Hydroxyl Groups and Soluble in 
Organic Solvent with a Crystalline, Monomeric 
Polyalkoxymethyl Melamine. C. Coolidge and 
J. S. Reese, IV, assignors to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,375,847. Reacting a Member from the Class 
of Cellulose, Alkali Cellulose, and Partially Sub- 
stituted Cellulose Ethers with at Least Five Times 
Its Weight of Acrylnotrile in the Presence of 
Water and an Inorganic Alkaline Catalyst. R. C 
Houtz, Snyder, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,375,937. The Reaction Product of Equi- 
molecular Portions of Allodcimene and Acrylo- 
nitrile, Characterized by the Following Proper- 
ties: Molecular Weight, 189; Boiling Range, 
115-120° C. at One Millimeter Pressure of Mer- 
cury; Refractive Index, na®—1.4948; and es 

= A. A. Miller and T: F. Bradley, 
f Stamford, Conn., assignors to Americat 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,375,958. Preparing Chlorinated Rubber Hav- 
ing a Viscosity Characteristic above 7,000 Centi- 
poises (Measured in a 20% Solution in Toluol 
at 25° C.). W. H. Stevenson, Parlin, N. J. 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del. 

2,375,960. Electrical Insulation Composition 
Including the Thermal Reaction Product of a 
Copolymer of One of the Group of Styrene, 
Vinyl Chloride, and Vinyl Acetate, and One of 
the Group of Maleic Acid, Maleic Anhydride, 
and Lower Mono-Alkyl Esters of Maleic Acid 





with a Dihydric Compound. W. N. Stoops. 
South Charleston, and C. E. Staff, Charleston, 
both in W. Va., and H. F. Wakefield, 7 oom 
field, N. J., assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chem: 
cals Corp., a corporation of ¥. 


Polymerizing a Monomeric Material 
Essentially Containing a Conjugated Butadiene 
in the Presence of an Aryl Azo Triaryl Methane 
Wherein the Aryl Groups Contain no Substitu- 
ents Other Than Halogen, Ether, and epee news 
Groups. B. S. Garvey, Jr., Akron, O., assign 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, } : 

2,375,998. Polymeric Organo-Silicon Oxide 
Having Approximately One Organic Radical per 
Silicon Atom; the Organic Substituents of the 
Oxide Are from the Class of Alkyl Radicals of 
One to Three Carbon Atoms and Pheny! Radi- 
cals, and a Minor Proportion of Boric Acid. 
R. R. McGregor, Swissvale, and E. I. Warrick 
Westview, both in Pa. assignors to Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. 

376,005. Flexibilizing a Light- Sensitive Silver 
Halide Gelatin Emulsion Photographic Layer with 
the Aid of the Partially Polymerized Water Dis- 
persion of the Monomer of a Water-Insoluble 
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POINTERS ON PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVES 












Ex Masking tapes won't leave unsightly marks on surfaces when your adhesives are tackified with 
“SB Z 





Staybelite* Esters. What's more, tackiness is improved, lasts longer‘ because these Esters are non- 





GY 7 me . . 
oxidizing, _ fame, relatively neutral, and resist crystallization on aging. Unlike other tackifiers, Staybelite 
/ Se 


' : : es AN-LLY. 
Esters are compatible with all the synthetic rubbers, nonreactive to zinc pigments, pale, — color- 
VAD,” 





EF If you are struggling with the 


problems of adhesives formulation, perhaps we can help. We invite you to explore the possibilities of the 


Staybelite Esters. Write Synthetics Dept., HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 914 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


HERCULES 
STAYBELITE ESTERS 


TACKIFYING RESINS FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


*Reg.U S Pat. Off., by Hercules Powder Co. SA-51 
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Synthetic Resin from the Group of Ethyl Acrylate 
and Vinyl Acetate. R. S. Potter, Brightford 


Heights, and R. F. Brown, assignors to Defender 
Photo Supply Co., Inc., both in Rochester, both 
nN. Y 

2,376,014. Adding an Aliphatic Diazo Com- 


pound to a Monomeric Mixture Including a Con- 
jugated Butadiene and an Unsaturated Organic 
Compound Copolymerizable therewith before Poly- 
merization. W. L. Semon and C. F. Fryling, — 
~§ Silver Lake, O., assignors to B. F. Goodri 
Co., New York, N : 

376,015. Polymerization of Unsaturated Or- 


ganic Compounds containing a CH2—C Group, 


with the Addition of an Aliphatic Substitute Tri- 
azene to the Monomeric Unsaturated Compound 


before Polymerization. W L. Semon, Silver 
Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N 4 


Preparation of a Halogen Derivative 
of a Rubber from the Group of Natural Rubber, 
Polymerized Chlorobutadiene, Polymerized Buta- 
diene, Rubber Hydrochloride, Butylene Polymers, 
and Butylene Copolymers. F. J. Bouchard, Rad 
iord, Va., assignor to Hercules Powder Co., Wil 


2,376,030. Composition Consisting of Polyvinyl 
Butyral and 2,2'-Di-4- Morpholinyl Diethyl Amine 
as a Plasticizer. La V. E. Cheyney, assignor to 
Wingfoot Cort both of Akron, O. 

033 Producing a Keto Ester of an 
Acrylic “Acid by Reacting an Alpha Chlor Ketone 
with an Alkali Metal Salt of the Acrylic Acid in 
Solution. A . K.. “lift wa, assignor 

Wingtoot Cor; I 

2,376,059 ie eae of Low-Boiling Diolefin 
Hydrocarbons from More Saturated Hydrocar- 
bons of Four to yd Carbon Atoms per Mole- 
cule. J. P. Jones, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor t 













Senaiions. J 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co. a 
1 f Del 

»,067. Preparing an Alpha, Beta, Unsatu- 
nak yo c Acid. R. Long, + ‘a assignor 





to Wingtf % Corp., Akron n 

2,376,0 Production of Aldol fe Condensa- 
tion of aiieiiearde. F J. Met zger, assignor t 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., both of New York, 
q. = 

2,376,0 Polymerization of an Aliphatic Con- 
jugated Dil efin W A. Schulze and W 





2,376,1 eeion “y Veubstentially “Pure 
Piperylene from Admixture with — 
Cc. E Velling, Bartlesville. Oki: assignor to 
etroleum Co., a corporation of Del 

33. Plastic Cement ‘Including a Water 
Partial Condensation Product of Urea 
Meal Impregnated with a 





Soluble, 
Formaldehyde, Soybean 











Cured Phenol Formaldehyde Resin, and Mono- 

ammonium P} — H. Ford and R. A. Boyer, 

f Dearborn, and P. J. Beyer, Detroit. as 

+ } y Ml , ¢ De +} rn. loth ¢ 
2,376,19 Deh rydrogenating ee to Buta 

diene B. I Roetheli, Crar G 

Sel iT Westfield, bot x = ssignors 





assignments t Jasco, Inc., 

2,37 Treating Fibrous Cellulosic Materi- 

als 1 an Aqueous Dispersion of a Water- 

Soluble Low Reaction Product of Urea and 

Formaldehyde so that a Water-Insoluble Urea- 

Formaldehyde Resin Is Formed in _ Situ 

L. Smidth, ew rk, N 

5 Olefinic Compounds M W 
nt i i Elizabeth 

assignments 








rd, and L. K. Beach, 





Swaney, 
t mesne 


( il 
N. J., assignors 
I 





376, 39. hassneiinn on Olefin from a Hydro- 
carbon Mixture Which Contains an Olefin and 
a Paraffin + mpg 0 T Mw Evans, 





B. O slack! urn, Park t d 
J. R “ibli ig? Sh 
velopm ANCIS( n Cal 

2,37 New  Cummaaiion “of Matter Ob- 


tained ‘by Intimately Mixing Rubber with an 
Aromatic Phosphorus Halide. G D M: art 
Nitro, Va., assignor to Monsanto Chemical C 
St. Louis, M 

2,376,309. Converting p-Methane in the Vapor 
Phase to Dimethyl Styrene. J. K. Dixon, Ri ver 
side, Conn., assigr to American Cyanamid C 


New x rk, \ Yy 
l Producing 4,Alpha-Dimethylstyrene 
from a + Terpene J. K. Dixon, River 
onn., assignor to American Cyanamid C 
N. ¥ 
2,376,319. Textile Decorating Composition In- 
cluding an Emulsion Containing Several Film- 
Forming Substances of — One Is Rubber 
J 





N. S. Cassel, Ri igewood, N. J., assignor to Ir 
erchemical Corp., New York, N 
2,376,337 neissaameatine of a Butadiene-1,3 


Hydrocarbon in an Aqueous Emulsion in the 
Presence of a Small Amount of a Dialkylxan- 
thogeno ge sme G. L. Browning, Jr., 


Akron, O., assigr by mesne assignments to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., "Maw York, N 
2.376,338 Polymerization of Butadiene-1,3 Hy- 


drocarbon in the Form of an Aqueous Emulsion in 
the Presence of a Small Amount of a Compound 
of the Structure 


CH>—CH: Ss Ss 
CH», CH—CH»—X—C—Sn—C—X—CH— 
i ae 


CH:—CH 
CH CH: 
bd 


Where X Is of the Group of Oxygen and Sul- 
phur, and n Is an Integer. G. L. Browning, Jr., 
assign xr by mesne assignments to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., both of Akron, O. ; 
2,376,339. Polymerization of a Mixture of a 
Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon and an Aliphatic 
Alpha-Methylene Nitrile in the Form of an 
Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a Small 
Amount of a Dithiocarbamate Containing the 


Group 
N—C—S—A 
Ss 


Where the Disconnected Valances on the Nitro- 
gen Atom Are Attached to Carbon Atoms Present 
in Substantially Non-Reactive Organic Groups, 
and A Is a Cationic Salt-Forming Group. G. L 
Browning, Jr., and B. M. G Zwicker, assignors 

y mesne assignments to B Goodrich Co., 
all of Akron, O. 

2,376,340 Dihydrono rpolycyclopentadienyl 

Thioether. H. A. Bruson and Riener, 
assignors to Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
ll of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Regulating the Polymerization Re- 
action of a Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon by Adding 
to the Emulsion during the Polymerization Stage 
a Small Amount of a Member of the Class of 
Tetraalkyl Thiuram Mono and_Disulphides, 
Whereby the Rate of the Reaction Is Retarded, 
and the Plasticity and Solubility of the Finished 
Rubbery Product Are Increased. C. F. Fryling, 
Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
' 4 N 


> 376,350 





2,376,354. Solid 1,3-Dioxolane Polymer Having 
a Molecular Weight between 1,000 and 200,000. 
Containing 0.1 to 5.0 Parts of Symmetrical Di- 
Beta - Naphthyl - Para - Pt nenylenediamine per 100 
parts of the Polymer. W. F. Gresham. assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc., bot! 
Wilmington, Del. 

Oxygen-Containing Terpenes. LD). A 
ister, Brunswick, Ga., assignor to Hercules 
Powder C Wilmington, Del 

2,376,390. Polymerization of an Aqueous Emul- 
sion of a Butadiene-1,3 in the Presence of a 
Dithioxanthogeno Polysulphide Containing Less 
Than Five Sulphur Atoms Directly Connected 
with Each i ner. W. L. Semon, Silver L ake, O.. 
rt F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
39] Polymerization of a Butadienc-1,3 
sidicarurben in an Aqueous Emulsion in the 
Presence of a Small Amount of a Dialkylxantho- 
gene Tetrasulphide. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, 

B. F. G ich Co., New York, 





? 376,369 








iss ig! 








Q., assignor F. Goodr 
N. ¥ 

376,425 Producing Diolefins Having Four 
or “More Carbon Atoms per Molecule from Lower 
Boiling —— Hydrocarbons. F. E: Frey. 
Bartlesville, Ok assignor to Phillips Petroleum 
algeria ory 

76,42¢ Recovering Butadiene, Piperylene. 
and Isoprene from the Effluent of the Pyrolysis 
of a Hydrocarbon Including Predominantly an 
Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Having from Two to 
Three Carbon Atoms. F. E. Fre Bartlesville 
Okla... assignor » Phillips Pet roleum C 
ation of Del 
2,376,504. Reacting Abietic Acid and Polyallyl 
Alcohol Containing at Least Five Reactive Hy- 
droxyl Groups to Obtain an Ester Gum of Low 
Acid Number and High Softening Point. H. F 
Pi 








, Greenwich, and E. L. Kropa, Old Green 

both in Conn., assignors Americar 
Co., New York, N. Y 

510. Adhesive Consisting of Fused to- 


Limed Rosin, and, 
‘Solvent Tar.”” S. G 
Morrison, 


iio Rubber and Asphalt, 
as a Plasticizing Agent, a 








Saunders, Bloomfield Hills, and H 
Detroit, assignors to Chrysler Corp., Highland 
Park ll in Mich 
2.376.511. Synthetic Resin Yarn. S. G. Saun 
Blo mfield ‘Hi lls, and H. Morrison, Detroit. 
ssi rs Chrysler C rp. Highland Park, al 
Styrene. G. Egloff, assignor 


h of Chicago, Ill 





Products Co., bot 
a ' Producing Alkene Aromatics by 
Reacting an Acetylenic Hydrocarbon with an 


Aromatic Nucleus in the Presence of a Catalyst 
Including a Calcined Mixture of the Hydrogels 
of Silica and Alumina. G. Egloff, 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of 

2,376,549. Process for Converting Substantial 
Portions of a Hydrocarbon Feed Stock Including 
Ethyl Benzene and C. Hydrocarbon Containing 
at Least Eight Hydrogen Atoms into Styrene and 
Butadiene oe J. M. Mavity, assignor 
t Universal Oil Products Co.. Chicago, Il 


inoia RUBBER WORLD 


2,376,007. Improved Moiding Composition In. 
cluding a Thermosetting Phenol Formaldehyde 
Resin and Oil and Fat-Free Protein- -Containing 
Cocoa Bean Material. J. H. Lum and R. L 
Schaefer, both of Dayton, O., assignors Mon 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,376,668. Formaldehyde. W. R. Derby, Oak. 
wood, O., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

2,376,704. Preparing an Alkyl Ester of an 
Alpha-Beta Unsaturated Monocarboxylic Acid, 
F. E. Kung, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, i # 

2,376,706. PR IM Pressed Metal Articles 
with a Vinyl Compound. J. H. Lum, Dayton, 
O., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co i cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,376,709. Producing Styrene from Ethy! Ben- 


zene. W. J. Mattox, assignor to Universal Qil 
Products Co., both of Chicago, II. 
2,376,734. Manufacture of Vinyl-Aromatic Hy- 


drocarbons by Reacting a Mixture of Aromatic 
and Acetylenic Hydrocarbons in the Presence of 
a Catalyst Including a Cuprous Salt. C. L. 
Thomas, assignor to Universal Oil Products Co., 
both of Chicago, Il. 

2,376,778. Sheet Material Having a Thermo- 
Adhesive Coating Consisting of Wax, Resin, and 
a Mixture of Rubber and a Cyclo-Rubber. E. L. 
Kallender, assignor to Dennison Mfg. Co., both 
{ Framingham, Mass 

2,376,782. Rubber-Like Copolymer of Butadiene 
and a Vinyl Compound from the Group of Styrene 
and Acrylonitrile Containing an Ester of p-Iso- 
propyl Benzoic Acid. L. B. Kilgore, Arlington, 

a., assignor to Kilgore Development Corp., a 
; of Va. 





cory 
2,376,796. Reaction Product of Ammonium 
Thiocyanate wath an ee R. A 
Mathes, Akron, O., assign to B. F. Goodrich 


Co., New York, N. 

2,376,854. Cement Consisting of a Dispersion 
of Synthetic Rubber in a Thermosetting Resin 
Dissolved in a Volatile Organic Solvent. S. G 
Saunders, Bloomfield Hills, and H. Morrison, 
Detroit, both in Mich 


Dominion of Canada 


Product of Interpolymerization of 
N-Methylmethacrylamide with 80 
Canadian Indus- 

assignee of R. A 


426,502 
20 Parts of 
parts of Methyl Methacrylate. 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 


Jacobsen, Landenberg, Pa., and C. J. Mighton 
Wilmington, Del., both in the U. S. A. 
426,503. Polymerized Alpha- Haloacrylic Acid 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., 


Ester Compositions. 
S. Ireland, War 


Montreal, P. Q., assignee of T 
rington, Lancashire, England. 

426,504. Preparing a Polyvinyl Ketal by Re- 
acting Polyvinyl Alcohol with a Monomeric Ketal 
of a Ketone of the Formula R—CO—R’ in 
Which R and R’ Are from the Group of Ali- 
phatic and Aromatic Hydrocarbon Radicals, in a 
Substantially Anhydrous Solvent Vehicle in the 
Presence of a Condensation Catalyst of Acid 
Reaction. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 


P. Q., assignee of C. L. Agre, G. L. Dourough, 
and W. E Hank ird, all of Wilmington, Del. 
C.S. 4 


Modified Polyglycolide Resins. Ca 
nadian a ee Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as 
signee of W. Teeters, "Re yselle, Del., U.S. A. 

426,506. Stabilising a Halogenated Ethylene 
Polymer against Deteriorating Action of Heat 
and Light by Incorporating a Small Amount of 
an Aromatic Oxygen Containing Compound of 
the Class of Salicylic Acid, and Esters of Aro- 
matic Acids with Monohydric, Dihydric, and 
Trihydric Phenols. Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of D. Whittaker, North 
wick, Cheshire, England 

$26,508. Preparing Modified Oils and Resinous 
Materials by Refluxing Fatty Unsaturated Non- 
Hydroxylated Oils Containing Substantially no 
Conjugation and Maleic Acid Esters of Un- 
saturated Alcohols. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of B. E. Sorenson, 
Drexel Hill, Pa., U. S. 

426,509 Interpolymer of Styrene and the 
Resinous Reaction Product of a Diester of Maleic 
Acid and an Alcohol from the Group of Allyl and 
Methally] Alcohol, and a Fatty Oil Having Dry- 
ing Properties and a Degree of Conjugation not 
Greater Than That of Dehydrated Castor Oil 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of B. E. Sorenson, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Cc. &. A 


426,505. 


426,510. Separating in Pure Condition an Or- 
ganic Liquid Polymerizable by Heat to a Solid 
Polymer from a Mixture thereof with a Non- 
Volatile Inhibitor of Its Polymerization and with 
Minor Proportions of Non-Volatile Impurities. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
assignee of B. M. Marks, Upper Montclair, N J. 
Tee 


426,511. Finishing Composition Adapted for 
Application to Textile Fibers by a Process of 
Exhaustion from a Dilute Aqueous Bath Includ- 
ing a Stable Aqueous Dispersion of a Polymerized 
Vinylidene Compound and a Water Soluble Salt 
of a Multivalent Metal to Render the Dispersed 
Polymerized Vinyl Compound Substantive to Tex- 
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into this bank” 


GOES MORE THAN RUBBER 


When a Monsanto Rubber Service Laboratory technician 
mills a sample he puts more than rubber into the “bank.” 
Yes, even more than rubber plus the chemicals that have 
extended the life and service of modern products of syn- 
thetic and natural rubber. He also includes the valuable 
ingredient — experience. 

Experience in the Monsanto Laboratory has a founda- 
tion of a quarter century of service to the Rubber Indus- 
try. It is a combination of scientific knowledge and the 
know how that comes from actual work in the plants of 
rubber manufacturers. It is the blending of these two 
kinds of experience that makes Monsanto Laboratory 
recommendations so dependable and practical. 

You are invited to bring any wartime compounding 
problems to Monsanto Laboratories. Its services cost you 
nothing and place you under no obligation. For further 
information, please contact MONSANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Rubber Service Department, Second National 
Building, Akron 8, Ohio. 


, A MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
ee Serving the Rubber Industry 
T Thy 
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Antioxidants 
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tile Fibers 
P. Q., assignec 
UU. & A 

420,512. Finishing Composition Adapted for 
Application to Textile Fibers by Exhaustion from 
a Dilute Aqueous Bath Including a Stable Aque- 
ous Dispersion of a Polymerized Vinylidene Com- 
pound and a Cationic Surface Active Agent to 
Render the Vinylidene anaes Substantive to 
Textile Fibers. Canadian Industries, Ltd 
Montreal, P. Q., pastes i J. E. Smith, Wil. 

Del., U. S 
3. Composition for Sizing and Finishing 

Textile Fibers, Including a Stable Aqueous Dis- 
persion of a Polymerized Vinylidene Compound 
Containing a Resin Which Does Not Contain the 
Vinylidene Group, and Containing as Dispersing 
Agent a Water Soluble Partially Saponified Poly- 
vinyl Acetate. Canadian Indusiries, Ltd — 
real, P. Q., assignee of J. E. Smith, Wilmingt« 
Del., U.S 

426,514 Composition Adapted for Application 
to Textile Fibers by Exhaustion from a Dilute 
Aqueous Bath Including a Stable Aqueous Dis- 
persion of a Polymerized Vinylidene Compound 
in Which Is Intimately Incorporated an Ester 
Gum, the Composition Containing as Dispersing 
Agent a Water-Soluble Partially Saponified Poly- 
vinyl Acetate, and to Render the Dispersion Sub- 
stantive to Textile Fibers, a Cationic Surface 
Active Agent. Canadian Industries, Lt Mo nt 
real, PF. Q., assignee of J. E. Smith, Wikis n, 
Del., U. S. A 

426,515. Denture Molding Compound Includ- 
ing an Ethenoid Monomer, an Ethenoid Polymer, 
and a Compound from the Group o! Aliphatic 
Alcohols, Soaps of Heavy Metals, Mineral Oils 
and Mineral and a Waxes. Canadian 
{ndustries, Ltd., Mo ; Fis i 
G. M _Kuettel, Bl somfield, ee Pee | 

$26,5i¢ Interpolymerization of a Vinyl Ester 
of a Saturated Monocarboxylic Acid with the 
Organic Solvent Soluble Product of the Reaction 
by Heating, of a Frosting Drying Oil Composi- 
tion with a Minor Proportion of a Member of 
the Class of Alpha, Beta-Ethylenically Unsatu- 
rated Carboxylic Acids and Esters, Primary 
Amides, Nitriles and Anhydrides thereof. Cana 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
f C. J. Mighton, Wilmington, Del., U. S. A 
426,532. Adhesive Composition Which Is an 
Emulsion, the Disperse Phase of Which Contains 
Broken-Down Rubber and a Resin from the Class 
of Rosin, Copal, Manila, and Senegal Dissolved 
in a Mutual Water-Immiscible Organic Solvent; 
While the Continuous Phase Contains a Second 
Resin of Lower Acid Number Than the x 
Resin, and Casein. Dewey & Almy Chemical C 
Canada, Ltd., Villa La Salle, P. Q., assignee 
{ J. G. Mark, Cambridge, Mass 

426,585. Rubber Hydrochloride Containing a 
Photochemical Inhibitor Which Is a Reaction 
Product of an Alkylene Polyhalide and a Primary 
Aliphatic Amine. Wingfoot Corp., assignee ot 
W. Scott, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

426,586. Rubber Hydrochloride Containing a 
Photochemical Inhibitor Formed _ Condensa- 
tion of a Carbonyl Compound from the Group of 
Aldehydes and Ketones and a Polyalkylene Poly- 
amine. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of W. Scott, 

th of Akron, O., U. S 

426,587 Rubber Hydrochloride Film Contain- 
ing an Iodine Absorbent, Adsorbent, or .-je7 
Wingfoot Corp., Akr ae 
Calvallit , Rensselaer, ] ’., both in the U. S. A 
426,592. Polyvinyl Acetal Siceisition Con- 
taining an Hydroxy-Quinoline as a Stabilizer. 
Wingtoot Corp., Akron, O., assignee . 
Cox, Cuyah ya Falls, O., U. S. A 

426,687. Adhesive Substance from a Solution 
of Polyvinyl Acetate —— with an Aliphatic 
=. Carbide I als, Ltd., 
, Ont., assignee of C to r, Bui 
“ ee a 


Canadian idustries, Ltd., Montreal, 
igton, Del., 


A ‘Wide Polymer of Vinyl Chlor- 
ide and Vinyl Acetate. Carbide & Carbon Chem 
.td., Toronto, Ont., z1 of 2 W 
South Charleston, and 
harle , both in W. Va., U d 
426,090. Producing a Vinyl Resin at a Rate 
of Polymerization in Excess of 1.6° o Vinyl Mon- 
omer ee per Hour. C: le & rbon 
Chemi ls, Ltd., Toronto, t., assignee of A. W 
Dow nes, South Charlest m, S. d 
426,718. Adhesive Prepared from a Formalde- 
hyde-Urea Reaction Product Brought Together 
in Aqueous Solution with Ammonia. Libbey 
Owens-Ford — Co., assignee of Plaskon Co., 
A. M. Howald and Meiser 
UY. S.A 
Adhesive Including a Water-Soluble 
Formaldehyde- Urea Reaction Product, a Cellu- 
losic Material, and Pulverulent Tricalcium Phos- 
issignee 
Dearing 
) S. A 
Purified Cyclo- Rubber Racy 
p., assignee of H Cameron, 
L, U. S.A 
_Terpene nae: 


Resinous Composition from an Ester 
of a Polyhydric Alcohol. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., assignee of M. A. Pollack, 
I. E, , ne and F. Strain, all of Akron, O., 
S 

42 6786. Process for the Separation of Poly- 
amides Made from Compounds Each Containing 
only Two Amide-Forming Groups and Having 
Filament-Forming Properties. H. Dreyfus, Lon- 
don, assignee of R. W. Moncrieff and E. ; 
Wheatley, both of Spondon, both in England. 

426,994. Solid Polymers of Isobutylene. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of P. H. Sykes, Norton-on-Tees, Durham, Eng- 
land 

427,003. Sheet Material Coated with Cyclized 
Rubber Containing a Minor Proportion of Amino 
Polymer Insoluble in Water and Soluble in Or- 
ganic Solvents, and 2% Acetic Acid. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
W. H. Chirch, Butt alo, N. & >» A. 
427,004. Preparing Polymers by Irradiating a 
Composition Including Methyl Methacrylate and, 
as a _ Photopolymerization Catalyst, Diacetyl. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
Tie ae of C Agre, Minneapolis, Minn., 
. B. A. 


$20,737. 


427,005. Preparing Polymers by Irradiating 
a Composition Including an Ethyllenically Un- 
saturated Organic Compound Photopolymerizable 
at Least in the Presence of Another Such Com- 
pound and an Alpha Carbonyl Alcohol. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., er of 
C. L. Agre, Minneapolis, Minn., U. >. A. 

427,006. Uniting Transparent Solid Materials 
of the Class of Vinyl and Vinylidene Polymers 
by Interposing between the Surfaces of the Ma- 
terials, Fluid Polymerizable Methyl Methacrylate 
Containing Benzoin, and Irradiating the Methyl 
Methacrylate. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. Q., assignee of R. E. Christ, Wilming 
ton, Del., U. S. A. 

427,032 Hydrogenated 
Product. Hercules Powder Co., assignee of 1. W. 
Humphrey, both of Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

427,047. Vulconising Rubber in the Presence 
of a Thiocarbamyl Primary Amino Sulphide. 
Mo nsat ito Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., assignee 
[ 1. Cooper, Nitro, WwW. V a, both in the 


Polymerized Rosin 


Pittsburgh 
assignee of 
Strain, all 


.  Resinous Composition. 
Glass +Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rags ack, I. E. Muskat, and F. 
0., U. 8. 

Alkyl 
Chemicals, 
Olin, 


A. 

Urea-Formaldehyde 
Inc., Philadelphia, 
Grosse He, Mich., 


Shar ples as- 
signee of J. F. both in 
t A. 
. Organic Polysulphides. Sharples Chem- 
, Philadelphia, Pa., assignee of F. 
Olin, pe T. E. Deger, both of Grosse Ile, 
both in the U. S. A. 

427,064. Resinous Product Obtained by Con- 
densing an Alkylolurea Containing at Least Two 
Carbon Atoms in an Alkylol Radical with For- 
maldehyde. Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignee of J. F. Olin, Grosse Ile, 
Mich., both in the U. S. A. 

427,113. Condensation Product of Aldehydes 
and Urea Derivatives. Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignee of J. F. Olin, Grosse 
Ile, Mich., both in the U. S. A. 

426,917. Condensation Products from the 
Reaction of an Amide with an a:a’-Dihalogenalkyl 
Ether and the Reaction of the Resultant Product 
with a Thiourea. Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, 3asel, assignee of C. Graenacher, 
Riehen, R. Sallmann, Bottmingen, and O. AI- 
brecht, Basel, all in Switzerland. 

427,153. Polymerizing, in the Form of an 
Aqueous Emulsion, a Homogeneous Mixture Con- 
sisting of a Resin Containing Polymerizably 
Reactive Alpha, Beta Enal Groups and a Solvent 
for the Resin Including a Polymerizably Re- 
active Organic Substance ee the Group 
American Cyanamid — New York, 
lL. Kropa, Stamford, Conn., 


Mich., 


N. Y. assignee of E 


in U. S. A. 

427,155. Increasing the Plasticity of Rubber 

by the Admixture of a Smal] Amount of a Salt 
of a Pseudo-Urea of the Formula: 
R—O—C—NH:+HX 


NHe 
in Which R Is of the Class of Alkyl and Aralkyl 


Radicals and HX Is a Salt-Forming Acid. Amer 
an Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 

x. T. Dean, Stamford, Conn., both in the 
GC. 3. A 

127,167. Copolymerization of a Mass Including 
a Soluble, Fusible, Heat-Hardenable Polymer of 
Divinyl Benzene and an Unsaturated Alkyd Resin. 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., assignee of G. F. D’ Alelio Pittsfield, 
Mas UO. 3S. A. 
7,248. Recovering a Stable Liquid Composi- 
tion from Ungelled Latex Foam Containing Zinc 
Oxide and Alkali Silicofluoride. United States 
Rubber Co., New Ye wk, N. Y., assignee of W. J 
Clayton and W. R. Hoover, both of Mishawaka, 
Ind., both in the U. S. A 
Material an 
ber Containing a 


Sensitizing to Coagulation by Acidic 
Aqueous Dispersion of a Rub- 
Stabilizer of the Formula 


inoia RUBBER WORLD 


R—SO:—M, Where R Is an Organic Radical 
Containing at Least One Group Having More 
Than Eight Carbon Atoms, and M Is Alkali 
Metal, Hydrogen or Ammonium Radical, by 
Adding a oe United States Rubber Cas 
New York, Y., assignee of E. C. Uhlig, Green. 
wood, R. - both in the U. S. A 

427,250. Sponge Rubber. United States Rub- 
ber Go., New York, N. Y., assignee to W., J. 
Clayton, Mishawaka, Ind., both in the U. S. 4° 

427,251. Arresting the Gelling Properties of 
Latex Foam Sensitized with Alkali Silicofluoride 
and Zinc Oxide, by Mixing an Alkali Hydroxide 
and Sodium Metaphosphate with the Latex Foam. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y,, 
assignee of ™ J. Clayton, Mishawaka, Ind., both 
in the U. S. 

427,252. trie Rubber. 
Co., New York, ‘ 
Svendsen and W. J. Clayton, 
Ind., both in the U. S, 

427,259. Synthetic Rubber Possessing Elasticity 
Equal to at Least 50% of That of Natural Rub- 
ber, Similarly Compounded, Consisting of an 
Emulsion Polymer of a Conjugated Hydrocarbon 
Butadiene and an Alpha Aromatic Substituted 
Acrylate. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee of 
A. M. Clifford, Stow, both in O., U. S. A. 

427,200. Rubber Hydrochloride Film Contain- 
ing as Inhibitor against Acid Development a 
Condensation Product of Phenol, Formaldehyde, 
and an Amine. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of 
W. Scott, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

427,201. Treating Guayule Rubber by Heating 
in a Solution of Caustic at a Temperature of 
about 150° C. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee 
of A. J. Gracia, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., 
5S; Ae 

427,321. Improving the Wet Strength of Felted 
Cellulosic Material by Treating Fibers of Cellu- 
losic Material with a Colloidal Solution of Cationic 
Melamine-Aldehyde Resin. American Cy yanamid 
Co., New York, "., assignee of C. Max- 
well, Old Greenwich, and C. G. Landes, New 
Canaan, both in Conn., both in the U. S. A 

427,330. Insulating Coating of a Rubber Com- 
position Containing a Plasticizer Including Rub- 
ber Oil. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
N. S assignee of M. E. Ballard, Marion, Ind., 
Uy. oN 


United States Rubber 
assignee of 


Bl 
both of Mist hawaka, 


433 ff 1347. Preparation of Flocculose Polymers 
of Vinyl Halides. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of L. B. and W. McG. 
Morgan, both of Blackley, Manchester, England. 

427,360. Molding Composition Including a 
Base of a Conjoint Polymer of Vinyl Chloride 
with Vinyl Acetate and Retene as a Plasticizer. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of V. Yngve, Lakewood, O., U. S. A. 

427,373. Hot-Melt Coating Composition In- 
cluding Ethyl Cellulose, Hydrogenated Castor 
Oil, Compatible Resin from the Class of Resin, 
Ester Gum, Dewaxed Gum Dammar, Non-Setting 
Alkyd-Type Resins, Oil-Soluble Phenol-Formalde- 
hyde Resins, and Mixtures thereof; Mineral Wax. 
Dow Chemical Co., assignee of T. A. Kauppi 
and E. L. Kropscott, all of Midland, Mich., 
J. 2. 

427,599. Creaming a Latex; Then Treating It 
at Boiling Temperature with a Dilute Caustic 
Lye and Dialysing, in Order to Produce a Puri- 
fied Latex. Gouvernements Landbouwbedrijven, 
assignee of H. R. Braak, both of Java, Nether- 
lands India. 

427,611. Production of the Nitrile of an Or- 
ganic Carboxylic Acid from the Corresponding 
Amide by Dehydration with the Anhydride of an 
Aliphatic Monocarboxylic Acid. H. Dreyfus, 
London, England. 

427,656. Preserving Rubber by Incorporating 
therein a Reaction Product of a Diene and an 
Aromatic Amine from the Class of Primary and 
Secondary Amines. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of L. H. Howland, 
Cheshire, and P. T. Paul, Naugatuck, both in 
Conn., U. S. A: 

427,715. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of the Product Obtained by Reacting an Aryl 
Amine with a Ketone at a Temperature of about 
150-300° C. Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
wsignee of W. Scott, Akron, O., both in the 
eae. 


427,717. Plasticizing a Rubber-Like Copoly- 
mer of Butadiene and Styrene by Milling into It 
a Plasticizer from the Class of Aliphatic Car- 
boxylic Acids and the Monohydric Aliphatic Al- 
cohols. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of H. H. Thomp 
son, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


567,752. Hexamethylene Diisocyanate. , 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and M 
Farlow. 

567,776. 
Pont de 


96/4474. 


Light Activated Adhesive. E. | 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Photopolymerization of Ethenoid Com- 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
. Photopolymerization of Ethenoid Com- 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 

Semicarbazide-Formaldehyde Resins. 
Chemical Industries, Ltd (E. I 
Nemours & Co.. Inc.) 


pounds. 
567,838. 

Imperial 

du Pont de 
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hemically and physically Controlled 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OK COMPANY, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
a ice) to) ico mmer-V. 7 -\>)-\ 
(Eastern Canada) 





Stabilization of Vinyl Esters. E. 1 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and A. Berne 


567,913. Butadiene mperial Chemical Indus 






Esters from Acetylene. Imperial 
it 1, (E. I. d 


al tries, Ltd., (E ju Pont de 
567,941 Senting and Like Compositions. 
H. Dodd and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
567,985 Sheet Materials having a Basis of 


Polystyrene British Celanese 

Dyeing Vinyl ‘Polymers and Copoly- 
American Cyanami 

,041 Preparation - Sulphonyi Aryl Bigu- 

American Cyanamid Co 

.044. Transparent Polyamide Articles. E 

nt de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Hydrolysis of 


568,03 


mers. 


Trihalopropionitriles 





t Corp 

5 Treatment of Guayule. Wingfoot 
Cort 

568,076. Moldable Polymers. W. I. Taylor 

568,176 Copolymerization. Wingfoot Corp 

568,288. Derivatives from Rubber or Similar 
Vulcanizable Material. Monsanto Chemical Co 

568,335. Molding Products and Moldings nay 


Cellulosic Materials and — Resins. Ho 
flowa, Ltd., and R. Neig 
568,38 Modified Dusndiene Polymers. A. M 
Clifford and W. D. Wolle 
568,388. Aqueous yy ao mance Pee —_ 
Ir ; 


thetic Resins. British lu Plastics, 
and C. S. Farmer 
568,503 Dichlorosuccinic Anhydride. Wing 
Ot Cc ry 
568,504 Treating Materials of Regenerated 


Cellulose to Improve Their Adhesion to Rubber. 



































H. Dre 
568,528 Preparation of Plastic Masses and ° 
Products renee th vereby. W. W. Triggs (Ges 
Zur Ver tung Chemisch-Technischer Ver 
Butadiene Imperial Chemical In 
i tecen Ee 
568,552 Moisture. Proofir ng Coating Composi- 
tions. M. F. M a F. Sharman 
568,5 Synthetic “Rubber. Like Materials 
i. . I ) fill, and Im 
perial Chemical Indust: Lt 
568,562. Plastic Materi sis and Articles Formed 
therefrom. |]. W. Buckley, J. Johnson, 1 Com 
ined Optical Industries, Ltd 
568,565 Vinyl Compour ads. Synthetic Resins, 
and Other Products Derived therefrom. E. I 
ju Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and M. M 
Vinyl Halides Distillers Co., Ltd 
nile Pe ee 
Plasticised Compositions Including 
Linear Polyamides iperial Chemical 
Lt E. I. du Pont Nemours & 
568 594 Artificial Condensation 
Products C; 3. ee il Chemical 
Ir Ltd 
662. Synthetic Rubber Compositions. B. | 
(; ir r ( 
67 Chloroaceton s J J G 
F irgess, and Imperial ( industries 
Lt 
568,67 —_ ns from Saturated Chlorohydro- 
carbon Polysu iphonamides of High Molecular 
Weight Imperial Chemica Industries, Ltd 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( Inc 


MACHINERY 


wae States 


’ Machine for ee ae ibber Ar- 
\ Cle nd, 


Dispensing —— and 











the Like. A. H. Beaum N W 
Calif 
2,375.5 Tire hina Sosnlins and “i 
ing Machine x. &: 3 ‘ am, Ont 
(Canada signor t A aden Mig ( . Spring 
field. Ill 
2,375,784 Tread vanes ing ae k \ 
Glynn, assignor t Suy M f Cal 
eer ee Cali 
Apparatu s and Process for Making 
Radf ew Canaan, Conr and 
» Springfield Mass.., t 
ing & Bros., Ir New \ 
?,376,184. Device to Coat Disks with Annular 
Coati ngs on Each Side. FE. H. Rand, assigr 
‘ and mber ( both of Br Ivn, N. Y 
Apparatus for Producing Latex 
Schott, E. A. Luxenberger nd 
Mishawak Ind., : 
s Rubber ( New \ ‘ 
76,494 In Tire Manufacture, Means for 
Uniting Superposed oe of Plastic and Ad- 
hesive me ig F. Larabee, assignor 
Pennsylvania Ru C th of Jeannette, P 








TRADE MARKS 


United States 


411,699. Representation of a frog standing oa 
a lily pad and holding an umbrella and a pair 
of scissors, and with the words: ‘Protective 
Toscony Fabrics’’ across the lily pad. Rainwear. 
Rainwear Supply, Inc., Passaic, N. 

411,713. “Alive with Jive.” Raincoats. Var- 
sity Mig. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

411,720. Plyamine. Adivain es. Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

411,729. Roxalin. Compounds for bonding like 


and unlike materials to one another. Roxalin 
Flexible Finishes, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
411,772. The Rite Bra. Foundatton garments. 


Rite Form Corset Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Fixed Government Prices” 
Price per Pound 





goat 
ea 
an 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Jse 
eeeree 
Guayule trivad lots) $0.17 $0.3) 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots)........ .26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots)...... .26% 44% 
Centrifuged (tank car lots). .27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carload drums) .......... 29% 47 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% .40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe. 22 39% 
1X Brown Crepe....... 21% 38% 
2X Brown Crepe......... 21% 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
OO eee 21% 38% 
3 Remilled Blankets 
0 eae ee 21% 38% 
Rolled Brown 35% 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN)........ .27% 45 
eee \S | Seer ree 18% 36 
cE Be. | ae eee 15% 33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude)...... 12% .26% 
(washed and dried)........ 20% 37% 
Islands Fine (crude)......... 145% .28% 
(washed and | eee .22% .40 
Caucho Ball (crude).... 1% 24% 
(washed ‘ond ere 19% 37 
Mangabiera (crude) ....... . 08% 19% 
fone’ one @ried)......... 18 35% 
of For a — list of all grades of all rub 
ers see er Reserve ( ‘ircular 17, p 
May YY 43, issue 
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Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association. Inc. 


Rim Size May, 





ee 16° D.C, ieeeeeds 1945 
léx4. ee 10,915 
Tah. (CU) eee eee pe 22,035 
16x4.50E 2.6... ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 7,401 

c 13,609 

eer 22,568 

»,909 

2.454 

$0n2.058 624s. ‘ 24 
Flate Base Truck 

5P 708 

LIER EI 136 





Prey re eee 
20x6.0 

20x6.00T 

22x6.00T 

24x6 .00T 

18x7.33V 





20x10. oow 


24x10.00W 2 
Semi D. C. Truck 

ek ee . 7.085 
Tractor & Implement 


4x6. 00S fs ; 
3 Sree one . ee 3¢ 
20x8.00T . eee 299 
24x8.00T 
28x8.00T 
32x8.00T 


36x8.00T 


7-24 
W:8.-24 
W9-24 
W9-28_ .. ; 1 
W 10-26 ; 09¢ 
W10-28 : : 3.877 
W 10-38 ; . 1,398 
W11-2¢ Pek 10 
DW9-38 .. 14.41¢ 
DW10-38 . ; 12,464 
DW11-38 159 
Cast 
24x15.0 - 
Tota 1.0 





Dividends Declared 





























ho 
Rate PAYABLE REcoRD 
$0.593g initial July 2 June 2 
0.1712 q July 16 Tune 5 
).25 July 16 June 25 
1.0¢ July 20 July ¢ 
0.3 June 15 May 31 
Ss 0 t Tune 15 May 31 
5% Cum. 2u.% June 30 Jur 15 
( (Ist Pfd.) 
Lt r. Dep.) 8% Final July 9 
I 1.1214 q July 25 
I 1.25 June 14 
! 0.50 July 20 
1 .50q June 30 
7% Re ur Aug 1 
Com 0.40 July 25 
Com. 0.50 June 25 
Pfd 1.06'4 « June 30 
Pid 1.25 q June 30 
a tha Com 0.50 June 15 
Cz la, TA .Com 0.63 q July 3 
r ¢ la. Lt Pfd 0. q Tuly 3 
Founders 1.00 Tune 20 
ro voting 0.25 Tune 29 
re d June 29 
nert Rubber Ce June 12 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ( ~ 035% June 11 
PI t ubber Co 15 July 40 
R Ir 0.37% « June 12 
Rome Cable Corp 0.15 q June 30 
Seiberling Rubbe ( 1.25 q July 1 
Seiberling Rubber ( 0.62 4q July 
Phermo ( Com 0.10 June 5 









































New Goods 
and Specialties 








Hard Rubber Atomizing Nozzle 
Nozzle for Spraying Acids 


ARD rubber atomizing nozzles which produce a hollow-cone 

type of spray effecting uniform distribution of the liquid 
have recently been made available for chemical processes in- 
volving the spraying of acids or other corrosive liquids. The 
nozzles are of the core type. The liquid atomization is said to 
be the best possible at available pressures and the most complete 
that can be secured using relatively low hydraulic pressure 
alone. A variety of sizes provides a practical range of capacities 
and spray angles which permit exercising of close control over 
the spraying operation. Spraying Systems Co. 


Shaft Seal Has Synthetic Rubber Bellows 
. John Crane shaft seal for centrifugal pumps, refrigeration 

compressors, speed reducers, rotary pumps, agitator shafts, 
and other rotary sealing applications is furnished as a complete 
sealing unit ready for use. It consists of three major parts: (1) 
a flexible synthetic rubber bellows, the tail end of which grips 
and seals along the shaft; (2) a stationary floating seal, held in a 
synthetic rubber sealing ring; and (3) a positively-driven sealing 
washer, which turns with the shaft and is held against the 
stationary seat by spring pressure. The contacting faces of the 
washer and the seat are lapped to form a leakproof seal. 

The flexing head is designed to permit the sealing washer to 
remain in contact with the seat as the sealing faces wear, and it 
provides automatic compensation for shaft vibration and end-play. 


GOOD RUBBER 
MUST HAVE LIFE! 





Lack of knowledge of surface tempera- 
tures of calender rolls has resulted in 
many a batch of scorched rubber. With 
the Cambridge Surface Pyrometer, it 
is but an instant’s work to accurately 
determine the temperature of still or 
moving rolls. The Cambridge is an 
accurate, rugged, quick-acting and 
easy-to-use instrument that takes the 
temperature guessing out of rubber- 
making. Write for bulletin 194S IR. 





CAMBRIDGE ROLL MODEL 
SURFACE PYROMETER 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 


3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL * NEEDLE * MOLD 
PYROMETERS 








BUY WAR BONDS 


“It's a loan. . . not a gift’’ 
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“A ufomatic 


FIREFOG 


“AT BLANKETS - IT ISOLATES - IT QUENCHES 





Durinc the past several months weve been 
telling you how “Automatic” FIRE-FOG licks 


really tough fires, particularly those origina- 


ting in oils or other flammable liquids. Now. 
with censorship wraps off, here’s the protection 
FIRE-FOG offers in the manufacture of muni- 


tions of war: 


One of the largest powder plants in this 
country is at present producing tons of the new 
Rocket Powder under the protection of “Auto- 
matic” FIRE-FOG systems. One division of this 
factory alone averages 185 fires each day—over 
FIRE- 


FOG systems of protection put a torrent of 


5.000 fires every month! “Automatic” 
water on these blazes within a half second of 
their inception. usually extinguishing them 
within five seconds. Most important, there are 
no injuries, no machinery damage, and often 
much of the powder remains unburned. Pro- 
duction at the powder rolling machines is 


restored within a matter of minutes. 


All this has been made possible through the 
close cooperation of the powder manufacturer 
and “Automatic” engineers . . . just the sort of 
cooperation between your staff and “Automa- 
tic” engineers that will result in licking your 
toughest fire problems in the peace time prod- 
ucts of tomorrow ... and TODAY. 


. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


**Automatic”’ manufactures and installs a complete line 

of fire protection devices and systems for all types of fire 

hazards. Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, approved 
by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


” 
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ee For upwards of 15 years, the 


Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. . rugged in construction . . 
practically without wearing parts 
. . . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 

elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job... Please give 7 
us time to do it right. Y 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 





Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn 
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{FLEXIBLE SYNTHETIC RUBBE 
| BELLOWS; SEALS ON SHAFT 
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Mechanical Shaft Seal—Sectional View 


\ protecting ferrule, fitting the shaft loosely, guides the flexing 
bellows head and prevents the synthetic rubber from contacting 
the shaft. There is no compression packing to freeze to the shaft 
and form a source of trouble. 

The stationary floating seal is held in a synthetic rubber holding 
ring. This construction permits easy insertion, prevents stress 
distortion of the sealing face during installation, and allows the 
face to be lapped before insertion, thus eliminating difficulties 
involved in lapping the face in the seal cavity. 

The flexible bellows and holding ring are molded otf special 
synthetic rubber stocks for maximum resistance to oil, hydro- 
carbons, refrigerants, water, and anti-freeze solutions. This 


mechanical seal is said to eliminate stuffing box leakage and give 
trouble-free performance at high speeds and high pressures. It is 
easy to install. 


Crane Packing Co. 


New Plya-Seal Bearing 
HE new sealing element in the 
Plya-Seal bearing consists of 

a diaphragm-type contact seal 

comprising two members—a flat, 

Hlexible sealing washer of syn- 

thetic rubber impregnated fabric 

and a= split retaining ring of 
spring steel. The bearings are 
of standard width. The sealing 

washer is in contact with a 

ground groove and so does not 

rotate with the inner ring. This 
construction affords a minimum 
of friction. 

The new bearing is easily re- 
moved and replaced for inspec- 
tion, washing, and regreasing 
purposes. Previously a_prelubri- 
cated and sealed bearing could not 

i be used as service conditions ne- 

a cessitated relubrication during the 
useful life of the bearing. Claimed improved features are maxi- 
mum retention of lubricant and maximum exclusion of dirt and 
liquids. The seal causes no distortion of the outer ring and 
therefore does not affect the concentric relation of the inner and 
the outer bearing rings. Fafnir Bearing Co. 








Morphology of Latex 
(Continued from page 4601) 
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R.G.A. Estate Rehabilitation Plan 

Postwar plans for estate rehabilitation in Malaya were outlined 
by H. B. Egmont-Hake, chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting May 2. Mr. Egmont-Hake first 
pointed out that though bits of information had been coming 
from different sources, nothing was really known as to what had 
been going on in the occupied territories, and the rehabilitation 
scheme worked out by the Reconstruction (Malaya) Committee 
appointed by the R.G.A. council made only one assumption— 
which might be regarded as fact—namely, an acute scarcity ot 
trained staff, labor, and supplies at a time when not only the 
needs of the rubber industry, but also of other industries similarly 
placed were most urgent, and under circumstances when supplies 
and services were sure to be subject to priorities, controls, and 
all the delays of wartime regulations. 

The outline of the plan was designed by Sir John Hay, who 
convened the Reconstruction (Malaya) Committee appointed by 
the council last July. This committee drew up proposals which 
were submitted to and approved by the Colonial Office. 

Details of the plan, essentially a rationing scheme, have not 
yet been published, but the R.G.A. chairman mentioned some ot 
its guiding principles. Except for the small-holders under 100 
acres, whose needs are to be taken care of by the government. 
it is open to all owners of estates in Malaya, regardless of race 
or nationality, enemies excepted. The scheme purposes to avoir 
the ruinous evils of a competitive scramble by arranging for 
supplies and services and their fair ailocation and distribution 
through a single company which has no share capital, is limited 
by guaranty, and of which all estate owners are entitled to be 
members. The members will be formed into groups and_ sub- 
groups, and these and the company will be managed by the mem- 
bers themselves through their elected representatives on a demo- 
cratic basis. The rights of minorities are fully protected. 

The government has pledged itself to recognize and to support 
the scheme as the channel through which all estate supplies and 
services are to pass during the period of scarcity. However, since 
the rehabilitation of Malayan estates is but part of the general 
rehabilitation of Malaya, the R.G.A. council must await informa- 
tion and authoritative assurances from the government as to 
what is being planned for the rehabilitation of Malaya before it 
can publish details of the scheme and launch it. 

In the case of Netherlands India estates, rehabilitation plans 
are official plans, Mr. Egmont-Hake said, and while the industry 
is from time to time informed of what is happening, fuller know!- 
edge will only be obtained when the Dutch Government has con- 
sulted large interests in Holland. 

The plan for rehabilitation of the Burma estates is being han- 
dled by the Burma Committee with the collaboration of the 
Burma companies and the aid of the Burma Office. 
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FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAG: 388) 
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MADE IN SIZES 
1-PINT to 1-GALLON 





PLUNGER 
CANS 


FOR CLEANING and SPONGING 
WITH FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST FIRE. Far better, cleaner, 
and safer than common practice of dipping a swab 
into an open can. Protectoseal Plunger Can has spring- 
mounted dasher. Pressing down with swab on dasher 
automatically pumps fluid from well to moisten swab. 
Excess liquid drains back through tube to can. In case 
of fire, ignition of vapors above double perforated- 
metal fire baffle in dasher will not reach contents of 
can. Fire burns out quickly. 


FAST AND EFFICIENT. Moistening of swab is accom- 
plished in one quick easy motion. Waste of liquid is 
reduced to a minimum because amount of dampening 
can be metered by length of stroke. Various sizes of 
dashers are available for different types of work. 


APPROVED. Protectoseal Plunger Cans are approved 
by Associated Factory Mutuals and are available in 4 
sizes from 1-pint to 1-gallon capacity. Write today for 
complete data on the PROTECTOSEAL line of Fire 
Baffle Fill and Vent Fittings, Safety Cans, Plunger 
Cans, and Wash Tanks. 


PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 
1956 SO. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 
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LUDLOW 
SAYLOR 


Precision 
Wire Cloths 
and screens for 
Rubber Strainers, 
Sifters, filters and 
Similar process 
equipments. 


We have been specialists for 
many years in the making 
of precision wire cloths, 
wire screens and woven 
wire products. 

We apply our same precision 
principles in fabricating wire 
cloths into finished indus- 
trial units, for production or 
processing equipments or for 
permanent parts of countless 
industrial products. 

We invite your inquiries for 
wire cloths of all c cial 
metals or alloys or weaves, 
in continuous lengths or cut 
to size, or processed to 
meet your individual require- 
ments. 

We will follow your speci- 
fications and blue-prints ex- 
actly as your production 
engineers have prepared 
them—or we will submit 
suggestions for your ap- 
proval. 
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“Perfect” “Perfect” “Perfect” “Perfect” 
alloys and Wire Cloth Wire Cloth Wire Cloth 
metals weaves processing products 
Super-Loy Arch-Crimp Bending Baskets 
Steel Coiled Binding Circles 
Galvanized Double-Crimp Brazing Cones 
Tinned Double-Fill Calendering Crates 
Stainless Dutch Clinching Cylinders 
Steel Filter Cutting Discs 
Nickel-Chromium Fiat-Top Dipping Forms 
alloys ditties. Dishing Leaves 
Aluminum Twill Flanging Lengths 
Brass : Flattening Panels 
Bronze Intermediate- — Forming Pieces 
Commercial Crimp Framing Racks 
Phosphor tins J Galvanizing — 
elvage-Edge Painting olls 
angel tal Straight-Warp Shearing Sections 
a Stranded Slitting Segments 
my special al- Triple-Warp , rips 
loys available Twilled Arc- Welding Template 
in rod or wire Twisted-Fill Gas-Welding shapes 


form Twisted-Warp Spot-Welding Trays 


The LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY 
Newstead Avenue and Wabash Railroad 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Wire Cloth Baskets—Trays—Handling Fixtures— i 
made to individual requirements —all metals, } 
weaves, styles, shapes 
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Turning to the economic problems to be faced, the chairman 
pointed to the fact that potential world production of synthetic 
rubber is known to be about 113 million tons a year. Ac irding 
to the most expert opinion, combined production of natural and 
synthetic rubbers will in a few years be almost three million tons 
a year; while no expert has dared to put consumption over the 
next few years at higher than 114 million tons a year. The best 
solution of this equilibrium is to be found in fullest consideration 
of the interests of world consumers, and with this end in view, 
the Britisn, Americans, and Dutch have already started the Rub- 
ber Study Groups. 

At this point the speaker expressed his admiration ior the 
stupendous achievement of American industry. “Indeed I do not 
quite know,” he said, “how without that achievement, so bril- 
liantly executed and in the nick of time, we could be gathered 
here today and be talking of the restoration of our own product 
as a near event.” 

Continuing on the subject of synthetic rubber, he stated that 
it always seemed to him a dangerous error to focus attention on 
the new synthetic rubbers as the first and only competitors with 
natural rubber. Almost every industry in the world, he explained, 
is competing more and more with every other in these days of 
new uses and combinations of materials. In that sense natural 
rubber has always had competitors and, because the use of rubber 
had to be restricted to war purposes in recent years, some of 
these competitors have obtained a start in many fields where 
rubber was being tested before the Japanese invasion. Rubber 
growers will therefore be starting under a severe handicap—in 
the condition of the estates, shortage of staff and labor, suspen- 
sion of field research in Malaya, and loss of promising markets. 

Mr. Egmont-Hake concluded his speech by saying that with 
the industry situated as it is, no preconceived plan or clever argu- 
ment will be of such value as the right men, the broad approach, 
and the common effort and that to put the common needs of the 
territories first will be the soundest policy for all. 


Electronic Heating for Rubber Manufacturing 

Rediffusion, Ltd., London, is marketing a radio-frequency heater 
for use in rubber manufacturing. The firm states that rubber 
is particularly suited to processing with the aid of radio-frequency 
heating since the very low heat conductivity of rubber, which 
has always made it a difficult material to work when heat is ap- 
plied through the surface, is the very factor which makes it an 
ideal substance for heating by radio-frequency. 

In the rediffusion heating sets put out by the company the 
article to be heated is placed between the electrodes of the set, 
and a high-frequency alternating current passed between them. 
The sets are fitted with controls which permit the necessary 
adjustments for the process in hand. 

The outstanding advantage claimed for the process is that all 
the heat is generated within the substance itself, insuring even 
cure in a fraction of the time required by other methods. The set, 
it is added, can be used in various departments of the rubber 
industry from drying out the unprocessed rubber to the final 
molding operation. 

To enable rubber manufacturers to test the electronic method 
for themselves on a small and comparatively inexpensive scale, 
the Rediffusion R.H.2 radio frequency heater has been produced. 
This includes a generator measuring 20 by 18 by 30 inches and 
weighing 112 pounds, which delivers over 250 watts output at a 
mean frequency of about 50 megacycles; and a large experimental 
chamber fitted with an interlocking door and capable of accom- 
modating specimens in jigs or holders up to eight-inch cube. 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry, Midland Section, was 
scheduled to hold a symposium on “The Physical and Chemical 
3reakdown of Rubber” in Birmingham on May 12, and the fol- 
lowing papers were listed: 

“The Thermal Breakdown of Rubber” by W. J. C. Orr and 
J. L. Bolland (British Rubber Producers’ Research Association). 

“The Heat Aging of GR-S,” J. R. Scott (Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers). 

“The Photochemical Breakdown of Rubber,” L. 
(British Rubber Producers’ Research Association). 

“The Weathering of GR-S,” H. C. Harrison (Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd.). 

“The Oxidative Breakdown of Rubber,” E. H. Farmer (British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association). j 

“The Mechanism of Exposure-Cracking of Rubbers,” R. G. 
Newton (Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers). 

“The Mechanism of Rubber Cracking,” V. E. Gough and E. F. 
Powell. 


C. Bateman 
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“The Natural and Accelerated Aging of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber,” J. M. Buist and G. S. Welding (Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd.). 

“The Behavior of Natural Rubber and GR-S under Repeated 
Stress Cycles,” D, Parkinson and J. L. Bloxam (Dunlop Rubber 


Co. Ltd.). 


Rubber Industry Notes 

On May 10 a luncheon was given at the Waldorf Hotel, Lon- 
don, for P. Schidrowitz, by Maclaren & Sons, proprietors of 
The India Rubber Journal, to mark the passing oi 25 years since 
Dr. Schidrowitz first began to write his widely read columns, 
“Views & Reviews” for the publication. A number of personalities 
prominent in the rubber industry, friends of Dr. Schidrowitz, 
attended, and many speeches were made praising his technical 
and literary efforts in behalf of the rubber industry. 

The publishers of The India Rubber Journal have opened an 
information bureau to assist manufacturers of rubber goods and 
raw materials for the industry who wish to develop their export 
trade. They offer to put foreign enquiring firms in touch with the 
appropriate domestic companies. 

Courtaulds, Ltd., has made a gift to the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology which will yield an income of £3,000 a 
year in perpetuity. This sum will permit the institution of a 
Courtaulds Chair of Chemical Engineering and will also pro- 
vide for other needs in the department of chemical technology. 

The Heathhall Works in Dumfries, with floor space of 300,000 
square feet, has been bought by North British Rubber Co. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., has 
opened its South Wales depot at 19-21 Penarth Rd., Cardiff, 
which was closed in 1942 because of the war. 

The newly elected president of the Federation of British Rub- 
ber & Allied Manufacturers’ Association is R. H. Comley, joint 
managing director of the Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., Melk- 
sham. Mr. Comley succeeds Alex Johnston, managing director 
of the North British Rubber Co., Ltd. The Federation also 
elected the following new vice presidents: Alan Sinclair, di- 
rector of the B.T.R. Group; and H. H. Hillier, A.C.A., director 
of William Warne & Co., Ltd. 

F. D. Ascoli has resigned as director of rubber under the 
Ministry of Supply and was succeeded by his deputy, J. Riddell. 
Mr. Ascoli’s services will continue to be available to the Ministry 
in the capacity of adviser. 

A small group of representative French industrialists has been 
invited by the Federation of British Industries to visit England 
to renew friendly contacts between French and British indus- 
trialists. The French visitors are expected in the near future 
when they will be given an opportunity to see something of 
Britain’s war effort. 

The report of the London Advisory Committee for Rubber 
Research concerning experiments on Kok-saghyz rubber grown 
under the control of the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, from 
seeds supplied by the Soviet Government, indicates that up to 
10% of rubber nearly as good in quality as plantation rubber 
could be obtained from the dry roots. The yield per acre, how- 
ever, is much smaller than tbat of plantation rubber, and the 
cost of production very much higher. Despite the rubber shortage, 
labor and good agricultural land could not be spared in Great 
Britain for extensive planting of Kok-saghysz. 

The press carries the news of two important mergers of interest 
to the rubber industry. First, two of the three largest British 
cable-making concerns, British Insulated Cables and Callender’s 
Cable & Construction Co., are involved. The directors of the 
two companies, which have for some time cooperated in technical 
and manufacturing research, have decided that it would be ad- 
vantageous to pool all resources especially with postwar export 
trade in view. A new company is to take over both undertakings, 
except for the shares of Callender’s Trust, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Callender’s Cable. The initial issued capital of the new 
company will be £11,219,175, made up of £9,240,386 in ordinary 
shares, £933,344 in 6% first cumulative preference shares, and 
£1,045,.445 in 514% second cumulative preference shares. 

In the second case, the London & Provincial Rubber Co. has 
offered to acquire the shares of the St. Albans Rubber Co. and 
of William Warne & Co. The St. Albans company would ex- 
change 10 ordinary £1 shares for eight preference and 13 ordinary 
#1 shares in London and Provincial. William Warne would ex- 
change two 16s. preference shares for one preference and one ordi- 
nary £1 share in the buying company and 40 ordinary 1s. shares for 
seven ordinary shares of £1 in the latter company. London & 
Provincial, which is controlled by William Warne and was 
formed in 1913 as a private company, is to increase its capital to 
£600,000. 
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How to make permanently 
tight leak-proof joints 











@ Slip a compact, light-weight Watson- 
Stillman Socket Welding Fitting over end 
of pipe. Long bands, extending well beyond 
bottom of socket provide ample reinforce- 
ment, eliminating weak sections. Accurate 
measuring and cutting of pipe unnecessary. 








@ Make a clean outside-the-pipe fil- 
let weld. Deep socket, supports and 
aligns the pipe, eliminating tack 
welding, and the use of special fix- 
tures. Position of weld prevents 
welding icicles inside pipe—no 
clogged lines. Wall sections, 1% 
times the nominal pipe thickness 
permits proper heat penetration and 
correctly proportioned fillet weld. 








@ Smooth flow assured as inside diameter of 

fitting matches inside diameter of pipe. The fitting 

and pipe are fused into one integral unit, per- 
manently tight and leak-proof. Unaffected by 
vibration, distortion and shock. 
Watson-Stillman Socket Welding Fittings are available 
for use with Standard Pipe—Schedule 40; Extra Heavy 
Pipe—Schedule 80; Schedule 160 Pipe and Double Extra 

Heavy Pipe—Sizes ¥g” through 4” I. P. S. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors 
WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 




















BRASS PLATING 


ase 


REANITE 


TO BOND RUBBER AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO METALS 


With Reanite you can forget slow, costly brass 
plating in rubber-to-metal adhesion. Merely substi- 
tute two quick-drying coats of Reanite cement for 
the brass plating operation and proceed as usual. 
Follow your standard practice for curing time, 
pressure and temperature. Reanite bonds will prove 
stronger than the rubber itself! 


Reanite will bond natural rubber or Buna S 
with practically integral adhesion to steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, in fact almost any metal. 








THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
Dept. RA, Box 350 ° Akron 9, Ohio 


Please send me full information, without obliga- 
tion, on the. Reanite Process for bonding rubber-to- 
metal 





Name— i ac ae 
Title__ ee ee ee 
CN eS ns eee 
ee 

















U. S. STONEWARE 











Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Colloid Chemistry.” Volume \V. Edited by Jeronx Alex- 
ander. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nq 
St., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by Y inches. 1262 pages. Price 
$20 


Chis new volume brings up to date the theories, met! 
procedures of colloid chemistry, as previously discuss« 
first four volumes of this series. Volume V deals with t 
methods, and biology and medicine; while Volume VI, t 
will deal 





1 with technological applications. 

These books should prove of use to scientists in a wide variety 
ot different fields in attacking ever-recurrent problems. In the 
first part of this Volume V is found the most recent knowledge 
m surface films by William D. Harkins, on soaps by James W 
McBain, on the electron microscope by Albert F. Pri ; 
polymerization by H. Mark, on the elasticity of rubber and 
rubber-like materials by Eugene Guth, and on the measurement 
af surface areas of finely divided materials by low-temperature 
adsorption isotherms by P. H. Emmett; to mention only a few. 

The second part of Volume V, devoted to biology and medi- 
cine, discusses subjects of interest to all scientists, no matter 
what their special field may be. Chapters on catalysis in biology 
by Jerome Alexander, photosynthesis by Paul Rothemund, plant 
cell membranes by Wanda K. Farr, immunology by William C 
Boyd, gerontology by A. J. Carlson, infective aerosols by M. W 
Jennison, and the action of war gases by Chauncey D. Leake and 
David F. Marsh, are of special interest. 

The chapter by Harkins, in addition to including material on 
the development and use of the film balance, conciudes with com- 
ment on the adsorption isotherm method of determining the area 
of finely divided solids such as carbon black. The emphasis in 
I I ‘+r by McBain is on soapless detergents and evidence of 
many sizes and kinds of colloidal particles in a given suspension, 
these sizes and kinds shifting according to concentration. The 
chapter on the electron microscope by Prebus includes a dis- 
cussion of studies of colloidal carbon by the Columbian Carbon 
Co. research laboratories. Polymerization, as discussed by 
H. Mark, summarizes the part played by activation processes 
the propagation reaction, and the termination reaction in the 
formation of macromolecules. Rubber elasticity, by Eugene Guth, 
summarizes recent papers on this subject as delivered by Guth 
and James during the past few years as well as the most recent 
work of other investigators such as Flory and Fuller. Surface 
area and particle size measurements on carbon black and zine 
xxide are reported in the chapter by P. H. Emmett. 

As indicated by the editor, this and future volumes are of value 
because not only are the data and points of view assembled im- 
portant in themselves, but the reader is subjected to the influence 
t knowledge obtained in fields remote from his own; and this 
has a quickening influence. As usual, complete subject and author 
indexes are included. 


“A.S.T.M. Standards—1944—Including Tentative Standards 
Part III. Non-Metallic Materials—General.” Published by the 
\merican Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Phi 
delphia, Pa. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches. 2202 pages, 440 standards 
Indexed. Price $10. 

Normally issued triennially, this issue was published one yea! 
ahead of time. It contains almost 100 more approved standards 
for the testing of these materials than the 1942 issue. As ac 
tinuance of the 1939 policy, all standards, or specifications, whether 
formal or tentative, are given. Included, as a new innovation, 1 
i separate section of emergency standards and emergency alter- 
nate provisions. Part III has specifications and tests for coal 
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ind coke (32), petroleum products and lubricants (83), paper 
and paper products (50), electrical insulating materials (112). 
plastics (95). rubber products (74+), textile materials (84). soaps 
and other detergents (50), and thermometers and general testing 
nethods (13). The rubber and rubber products section 
at 47 tentative standards. Among those proposed are 





s r 
cal analysis of rubber products, resistance to accelerat 
aging of rubber compounds, changes in properties of rubber and 
illied materials in liquids. Some of the many tentative standards 
included in the plastics section are: phenolic molding compounds 
polystyrene molding compounds, nylon injection molding com- 
pound and tests for shear strength for plastics. The majority ot 
the tests and specifications included in the plastics section are 
tentative rather than formal 
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There are complete indices arranged both numerically and by 
classification. Supplements are issued in the intervening years 
and can be ordered at the same time the book is ordered. 


“Patent Digest Service, Resins—Rubbers—Plastics.” Edited 
by H. Mark and F. S. Proskauer. A Loose-Leaf Abstract Ser- 
vice. First Year, 1945. Twelve issues, approximately 1,800 
sages. First issue, 96 pages. Price, $45 a year. Binder, $3.50. 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

This Service is designed to supplement the Literature Service 
{ the same publishers on resins, rubbers, and plastics, started 
in 1942, and to create a complete patent file. The subject matter 
covered consists of new developments in the manufacture and 
applications of resins, rubbers, and plastics, and the policy of the 
editors is to cover all the American patent literature and, se- 
lectively, the foreign literature. The main intent is elimination 
from the letters patent of all items, phrases, and reiterations in- 
troduced for legal purposes only, and to reconstruct only the 
novel and essential art in clear, readable form. 

The first issue contains the table of contents or the breakdown 
of the whole system. It shows that the arrangement has been 
made according to the chemical composition of the substances 
under consideration. Chapters on natural resins and derivatives 
are followed by chapters on varnish-type resins, alkyd resins, 
chlorinated resins, natural rubbers, synthetic rubbers, vinyl 
derivatives, etc. Abstracts in this first issue cover dehydroabietic 
acids, high melting asphalts, mastication of rubber, bonding of 
rubber to metal, modifiers for emulsion polymerization, stabili- 
zation of acetal resins, furfural plastics from farm waste, etc. 

For the scientist or technologist this Service will bring to 
his attention in an easily accessible form all the pertinent in- 
formation in the fields of resins, rubbers, and plastics. For the 
executive and research chemist, this Service will be a reliable 
and simple way of keeping track of new products and new 
methods. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Precision Temperature Controlled Cabinets.” Catalog 325. 
Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 47, 
Ill, 48 pages. This catalog lists the various temperature control 
cabinets together with photographs and specifications. Included 
are descriptions of ovens for the preheating of plastic cores and 
instrument parts. These ovens are used for the preheating of 
preforms prior to charging the mold. Temperature control baths 
are briefly described. One model is particularly suited for testing 
the spontaneous combustion of rubber; it is water jacketed with 
a stainless steel exterior and a copper interior. The temperature 
range is from 35 to 100° C. A draft pipe four feet tall intro- 
duces air over material being treated. 


“Rotameters.” Publication R-100A, Cochrane Corp., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 16 pages. This new publication on rotameters 
has catalog material in addition to very useful data on the 
selection of a rotameter of any particular service or application. 
Also included are the specific gravities of gases and of various 
metals used in floats together with formulae for converting water 
and air capacities to terms of other liquids and gases. In addition 
pressure drop, length of scale, and float material are covered. 


Bulletins of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. “Litharge as a Retarder-Activator for Thionex 
Accelerated GR-S Stocks.” BL-191. 6 pages. When litharge 
in the amounts of 0.25 to 1.0 part is added to a Thionex ac- 
celerated stock, it retards the cure at temperatures below 
250° F. and activates cure at temperatures above approxi- 
mately 260° F. “Neoprene Adhesive Cements; The Effect of 
Calcium Silicate.” BL-192. 8 pages. The effect of calcium 
silicate in increasing cohesive strength of neoprene films is 
unique in that it appears specific to neoprene. “Extra-Light 
Calcined Magnesia as a Reenforcing Filler for Neoprene.” 
BL-193. 8 pages. If extra-light calcined magnesia is used as 
a reenforcing filler for neoprene, it produces vulcanizates hav- 
ing properties in some ways superior to those obtained with 
EPC or SRF carbon black, particularly with respect to heat 
build-up under severe dynamic conditions. “Neoprene Type 
FR; Use of Permalux to Obtain Higher Elongations.” 
BL-195. 4 pages. Type FR Neoprene compounds which con- 
tain Permalux have the same freeze resistance as stocks which 
contain sulphur and have an unusually flat cure; the resulting 
vnlcanizates have excellent elongations. 
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CAPITOL PROCESS 
LVER TREATMENT 





Obtain Efficiency 
and Economy by 


using our 
CAPITOL PROCESS 


on your next order 
for Rubber Repellent 


Liners. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 






Originators of the Capitol Process 


Liner Treatment 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
120 WALL STREET | 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OW 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


CRUDE 


WwW 


Synthetic Latex 
Balatas — Gutta Percha — Siaks 
Pontianak — Chicle Gums 











MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Our services provide the combined talents of 
registered licensed, professional industrial and 
mechanical engineers, accountants, architects, 


structural, civil and hydraulic engineers, elec- 
trical, heating, ventilating, air conditioning, 
chemical, foundry and metallurgical engineers 
to work closely with members of your staff to 
help build a more effective business organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


¢ Industrial Engineering «Methods «Plant Layout 
¢Production Flow *Work Standards and Costs 
¢ Job Evaluation «Wage Incentives «Architecture 
¢ Structural Engineering «Civil Engineering. 


The successful. future of many a business hangs 
on the thread of making a decision 
to do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 
EE ae A E |) 





FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 





wwoia RUBBER WORLD 


“Miami’s New Industry.” The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
Akron, O. 8 pages. The place referred to is Miami, Okla.; the 
industry: rubber tires. This new Goodrich plant was planned two 
years before Pearl Harbor. This booklet is a generalized descrip. 
tion of the tire plant. When it is in full operation, this plant wil] 
produce about 200,000 pounds of finished products daily and wif} 
provide employment for about 750 men and women; the source 
of this labor is the vicinity of the plant with only about 50 super. 
visors and technicians coming from other locations. 


“The First Equipment Guide to Industry.” Catalog 45 
First Machinery Corp., 9th St. & East River Drive, New York 9, 
N. Y., 96 pages. This catalog lists, describes, and includes photo- 
graphs of machinery from agitators to wood working outfits, 
There are several sections dealing with machinery for use with 
rubber and plastics. Included is a flow sheet of rubber from the 
beginning of manufacture to the final stage of vulcanizing. In 
the plastics section are discussed hydraulic presses and extruders, 
The latter part of the book gives engineering data, such as con- 
version factors, measurements, and tables. Of convenience to 
manufacturers is the standard inquiry form on the last page. 


“Geiger-Counter Spectrometer for Industrial Research,” by 
H. Friedman, of Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C.,, 
North American Philips Co., Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 8 pages. This new instrument is used for the purpose 
of measuring X-ray intensities and diffraction angles of powdered 
chemical and metallurgical samples. The booklet is partly a 
description of how to use the spectrometer, partly a discussion 
and examples, and partly applications of use. One of the subjects 
discussed in detail is the theory underlying the use of X-ray 
diffraction powders. 


“Friction Materials for Industrial Machinery.” Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 58 pages. A description of a 
line of friction materials available is the most important feature 
of this new catalog. Included are woven, folded and compressed, 
molded, semi-metallic and full metallic equipment. There is also 
a section of definitions of basic types of R-M friction materials. 
The definition of woven brake lining describes it as a “structure 
in which compacted wire reinforced long-fiber asbestos yarns, 
interlaced the full width and thickness of the tape form a product 
of high mechanical strength . . . ingredients add to the durability 
and stabilize the coefficient of friction of the finished material.” 
The catalog places particular emphasis on brake linings and clutch 
facing materials. Each material is described, and its particular 
field of usefulness is given. Raybestos #2003 metallic friction 
material is recommended for use in clutches which must perform 
extra heavy work. Photographs of all the most important prod- 
ucts are included. 


“Goodyear Brake Lining Catalog and Price Book” and 
“Goodyear Brake Lining Data Book.” The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 42 and 102 pages, respectively. 
“Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspected Appliances, 
Equipment, Materials.” April, 1945. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 30 pages. “Steam 
Power Plant Planning Guide.” Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 13, Pa. 40 pages. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Deformation of Rubber-Like Materials. J. E. Moyal, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Jan., 1945, p. 97. 

Lessons from the Paint Industry. W. S. Penn, Rubber Age 
(London), Mar., 1945, p. 12; Apr., p. 40. 

Heat Hardening with GR-S. F. Jones, Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Mar., 1945, p. 18. 

Stain Tests for Rubber Compounds. D. Roberts, Rubber Age 
(London), Mar., 1945, p. 22. 

Three-Dimensional Drawings Aid Plant Layout Visualiza- 
tion. H. W. Brinkerhoff, Chem. Industries, Mar., 1945, p. 410. 

The Coumarone-Indene Resins. C. J. Zeek, Plastics (Chi- 
cago), 1, 7, 76, 97 (1944). 

Plastic-Coated Fabrics and Postwar Markets. J. R. Owens, 
Plastics (Chicago), 1, 6, 57, 110 (1944). 

Vulcanization of Buna S (GR-S) with Organic Sulphur 
Compounds. IJ. M. C. Throdahl and D. J. Beaver, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Jan., 1945, p. 110. 
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New Riches from Farm Synthetics. R. L. Holman, 
Science Digest, Mar., 1945, p. 53. 

Amino Resins. J. Hofton, Chemistry & Industry, 410 (1944). 

The Fine Structure of Rubber and Related Colloids. Com- 
ment on Electron Microscopic Studies of “Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Fibers.” H. P. Stevens, /ndia Rubber J., Mar. 24, 1945, 


| oe 
. The Detection of “Thiokols’ and Estimation of Polyiso- 
putylene. L. F. C. Parker, /ndia Rubber J., Apr. 7, 1945, p. 15. 

Factory Problems with GR-S. H. Willshaw, /ndia Rubber J., 
Apr. 14, 1945, p. 13. ; 

Specific Heats of Chemical Compounds Used in Synthetic 
Rubber Manufacture. /. franklin Institute, Apr., 1945, p. 326. 

Rubber Research in Ceylon. H. Ashplant, /ndia Rubber J., 
Mar. 17, 1945, p. 18. 

Litharge. 11. Physical Properties. G. Gallie and R. N. 
Johnson, J. Rubber Research, 13, 109 (1944). 

“ Growth, Rubber Storage and Seed Production by Guayule 
as Affected by Boron Supply. J. W. Mitchell, H. M. Benedict, 
and A. G. Whiting, Botan. Gaz., 106, 148 (1944). 

Toxic Substances from the Culture Media of Guayule Which 
May Inhibit Growth. J. Bonner and A. W. Galston, Botan. 
Gas., 106, 185 (1944). 

Some Anatomical Effects of Moisture Stress in Nursery 
Seedlings of Guayule. F. T. Addicott and J. B. Pankhurst, 
Botan. Gas., 106, 208 (1944). 

New Vinyl Packaging Materials. M. S. Moulton, Modern 
Packaging, 18, 3, 131 (1944). 

Metlbond Adhesive for Metals. G. G. Havens and H. R. 
Jenks, Iron Age, 155, 3, 62 (1945). 

Organic Insulators in the Electrical Industry. H. Stager, 
W. Bédert, and B. Frischmuth, Schweiz. Arch. angew. Wiss. 
Tech., 9, 261 (1943). 

Naphthene Pyrolysis for Butadiene. L. Berg, G. L. Sum- 
ner, Jr., J. Coull, and C. W. Montgomery, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 
1945, p. 352. 

Emulsion Polymerization of Acrylic Esters. W. C. Mast, 
L. T. Smith, and C. H. Fisher, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1945, p. 
365. 

Effect of Atmospheric Humidity on GR-S. F. E. Rupert 
and F. W. Gage, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1945, p. 378. 

Methyl Acrylate by Pyrolysis of Methyl Acetoxypropionate. 
W. P. Ratchford and C. H. Fisher, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1945, 
p. 382. 

Water-Vapor Permeability of Organic Films. P. M. Doty, 
W. H. Aiken, and H. Mark, Ind. Eng. Chem., (Anal. Ed.), 16, 
686 (1944). 

Synthetic Rubber Boom Predicted. Science Digest, May, 1945, 


p. /o. 

What’s Ahead in Sports Goods. Science Digest, May, 1945, 
p. 98. 

The Organosilicon Polymers. E. G. Rochow, Chem. Eng. 
News, Apr. 10, 1945, p. 612. 

Silicones. A New Class of High Polymers. R. W. Kolder- 
man, Can. Chem. Proc. Industries, Mar., 19-3, p. 147. 

Natural Rubber Production in the Americas. E. N. Bress- 
man, Chemist, 22, 13 (1945). 

Plasticization and Processing of GR-S. G. R. Vila, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 36, 1113 (1944). 


FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE, 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 388) 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


Nenneth S. Wherry would have a chance 
when it gets into conference committees. 
tl 
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However nion was that its approval 
. ae ie ia tanec eA aret ae would have far-reaching repercussions, as 
CLos Prices it would virtually abolish existing parity 
4 M ] June June J ices. Watchful waiting followed. 
Futures 3 éZ 
July 23.04 a 22.94 Fabrics 
O ) 73 ) Scie ; ' h 
D 1 s8 9255 9979 3269 22.73 Trad in the carded goods section of 
Jar 2 22 22.73 22 22.7 goods market was dormant the 
Ma 88 22.57 22.7 2 22 of the month. Heavy rated ci- 
M came jes than military demand continued. It 
vas acknowledged that issuance of M-91 
_— June cot na is amended precluded a tight situation in 
its regu eriods luck for a rather indefinite period. 
The sj c little activity at the beginning of the 
anged | i month was in print cloths, and there were 
19, w g indications of small lots of standard con- 
J spot | structions selling on AA-2X ratings for 
lune 30 wearby delivery. Sheetings and osnaburgs 
\t g g of the h cotton remained inactive. It was tnought that the 
tures ed slowly I the dormant position in the carded section of 
was r the most part, dull and the gray cloths market would not be broken, 
utine. Demand continued to be influenced but would continue unless and until some 
\ spects of small ton crops this action was taken by the OPA on the price 
c y the relative tightness of the “free ion as results of the conferences being 
supply in the U1 States, by the between the agency officials and lead- 
4 4 lv a vely small amount ers in industry. Continual withdrawing of 
the tte and staples ectings from sale caused some comment. 
Comn : Toward the middle of the month, un- 


satisfied demand continued to accumulate 
1 the carded section of the market. Within 
narrow limits, there were small orders 
taken for amounts of several gray goods, 








11 business was up against high-pressure 





Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Stripper, Textile 
Sulphur 

Sulphuric Acid 


*Aluminum Sulphate Copperas 
Borax Cream of Tartar 
Boric Acid L:quid Chlorine 
Citr.c Acid Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 


TRUFFER 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, III. 

636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 

















CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'2% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


Titanium Tetrachloride 


424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 

North Portland, Oregon 
Houston 2, Texas 
Orlando, Florida 


demands on a highly rated basis. As re- 
gards raincoat fabrics, the same condition 
prevails today. All raincoat manutacturers 
are meeting great difficulties in getting 
cloth to meet their demands. In some con- 
cerns practically the entire production is 
still taken up for government requirements, 
and it seems that this condition will extend 
right into the fourth quarter of next year, 

To increase the amount of chafer tabric 
for automobile tires, an amendment of 
M-91, which controls the production and 
distribution of cotton duck, was issued 
June 1. The amendment eliminates all 
automatic authorizations for chafer fabrics 
on end use certification. In the future 
chaier fabrics can be obtained only on spe- 
cific authorization after application on 
Form WPB-678. The amendment also 
takes similar action on belting duck and 
hose duck. These changes have been made 
because the supply of these fabrics, par- 
ticularly hose and belting duck, was in- 
adequate to meet scheduled requirements, 
and it therefore became necessary to limit 
distribution to the most essential end uses 


The amended order also directs pro- 
ducers ef cotton duck to operate looms on 
hose and belting duck and chafer fabric 
as many hours as any other looms in the 
plant. This requirement is in addition to 
the one requiring the operation of Army 
duck, numbered duck, flat duck, and shelter 
tent duck looms for the same number of 
hours as any other looms in the plant. 

OPA on June 21 stated that as a result 
of the higher wages in the textile industry, 
recently approved by the WLB, price in- 
creases at the textile manufacturer’s level 
“may be necessary.” 
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Marines and Coast Guardsmen briefly take the sun PT boats nuzzle the beach at Woendi in the South 
during divine services on an LST. Most of the ship, | West Pacific. Casually erected tarpaulins of duck 
bound for Iwo Island, is protected from the burning _ protect crews and supplies from the hot sun. Duck 
tropic heat with wide expanses of duck. does a big job on all fronts! 


AT HOME all production of our famous Superior Army, Oceanic, Cypress, 
Sherman, Monarch, Buckeye and Magnolia duck continues to be channeled 
to the armed services and to those essential industries able to comply with 
current government directives. Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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_ WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, New York — 
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506 wwoia RUBBER WORLD 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS e Continental AA rs -s--s7-+ 0b. $0.05234 












ea ava peek lb. 05 
. * Vulcane Sveacecces Re ORME Magee soos + 
Current Quotations east enareneens 245 | Micrones W100 : 2 
Abrasives Zenite . stb eeceeeeeeees Ib. 37 / 39 Witco BE cgccituxtocy ce ae 
Fumicestone, powdered ...../b. $0.035 /$0.0 ~ . see eeeeereece = . / HY oT ane ree. lb. .0525 
Rottenstone, domestic ....../b. 025 / .03 s Fete eee eee eee eee e eee . . ‘os Conductive Furnace—CF 
Accelerators, Inorganic a, Butyl ......++-+++. 1 4 SS Aye eae eaery- Ib. 08 /$0.10 
Lime, hydrated, /.c./., N 25.00 ees "tel ee, 8 oe, ee ee Ib. 09 
Litharge (commercial) ..... ib. .085 / .09 i hig sg Sie weg runs Pine Racnece— rr 
Eagle, sublimed ........ lb. = .085 / .09 Activators ARSE Ib 07 09 
Magnesia, calcined, extra light Activex .... .6cheee:- GRD J a2 SR i eeccar, . see mae cia 
technical ... Ib. 25 Aero Ae $0...6...55. os Sa 46. J 32 High Modulus Furnace—HMF a 
Heavy technical lb 05 / .1275 SS eee oe we a 40/Dixie 40....... = = 075 
26 Del: .. Ab. 50 60 a odulex pane bee he Oe ee eine fe él 
te 12 ces Gate "he 1550 St Bieearnpreres: Ib, 05 / .06 
Magnesia, light tec! 25 GMF ... ib, 1.95 Statex 93 ......--. se see ees Ib. .05 075 
Accelerators, Organic MODX . : Ste sasstDs caps J 005 Sterling L .......-..+0+04- Ib. .05 
A-10 lb 36 / .42 REO Shu sauee> ets ion lb. .1089/ .1135 — -Reenforcing neneniiee 4 
A-19 ey 52 58 SEE p65 55s, 4rs sus aS owe ; .035 / .055 
A-32 : ..db. 60 / .70 Age Resisters " a 2.05 a A ree ocr T Ib. .035 / .06 
te pepe: ae a AgeRite Aiba ....- seeing .~ 1.95 / _ Gastex 00. eves eee e eee eeee Ib. .035 / .06 
BAD... cs. i. 42 / 28 H ele ee i ae ee Kosmos 20/Dixie 20........ Ib. .035t 
Accelerator No. 8 Ib. 63 65 Powd Z Re nee te ae > oo ) oe BON EUER iene 3 5 8c sem aieinls Ib. 035 .06 
49 Ib 40 / .42 R. e Teen “aes oo ae Sterling ..... oe Ib. .035T 
552 ee ae Be see yenreny oe ae oe _. yee: Ib. 035 / 055 
808 lb. 59 / 61 + aaa Rot i Ib. 1.23 / 1.33 Fine Thermal—FT 
833 cose tae 7 a ib, 83-7 55 _ iP eee Ib. .04 
Acrin o. 65 MN ccc ieuwk cxcesuted I 69 / .74 Medium Thermal—MT 
Advan » 8 Aminox Ib. 40 / 149 DU Gideedxouneckasne Ib. .0225 
Altax -o db. 39 / Al Antox Grieaeee Ie Ib. 54 / 56 
Arazate Lecce 153 [a Ee oI: ee 
ave . > 2) NE nse keseaaree Ib. 40 / 49 Black 
Beutene th. 59 / 64 eee. lb. .61 / .70 Lampblack (commercial), 
Butasan ... oo. en). Gaeeenanae ine: >. 63 / $2 BEE, arises epics wrasse ib; M2 / ot4 
Butazate .. -sseeelb. 1.10 Copper Inhibitor X-872-A...Jb. 1.15 
oo eae: ae limes oD eee: b. 40 / 47 Du Pont Powders.......... Ib. 2.25 / 3.7 
Coon. Gin ome ae Neozone (standard) ....... = i / = ioners See eke isiiaccae Ib, 30 / 3.50 
SEB eaedagabeeeaeaete > soe A veeeeteeeeneeestenee ib. 40 / 42 Brown 
Cuprax eet Meee J id dae spelen eta Ib. 140 / "42 BONEN Aa cco oe gn hens soe Ib. -1135 
D-B-A -+elb. 1.95 Distilled 222222122: ‘rl 4s 7 147 Green 
Delac P lb, .39 / .48 Ib 61 / 63 Se eee: Ib. .25 
DEO ccccnscccscccl®. 330 J BT ree Ib 77 7 90 Oxide (freight allowed)...lb. — .25 
DOTG eee, Ib. 1.19 / 1.20 Chromium Hydroxide ...... Ib. 70 
(Diorthotolyguanidine) .../b. .44 .46 Can. ah DO Guignet’s (ObIs.) 2.06. .556% Ib. 70 
DPG (Dis neues ne) ../b. = .35 41 BX a Ae aa > ey es OS OO ere Ib. 35 / 4.00 
— 7 ** : a = (AS Santovar-O sa : : bogs é “Ib. 1.15 / 1.40 Orange 
eee, * denen aes Eras SS sees eas one -osetd. 1:28 7 2180 Du Pont Powders.......... Ib. 2.75 / 3.05 
ee eas ** a ie BNE acxasccsevese ib, 48 / .50 ME S55 doa tsxsuxesne sey Ib, 30 / 1.50 
Ethylidene Aniline ee. 42 / 43 Atte . i ae hee! a. 69 / 74 Red 
Ethyl Tuads .. vo ob. 1.25 CEES. co cdiacesa san - $b. 1.18 / 1.20 Antimony 
Ethyl Unads pokaiuaee Ib. 1.25 Ib 61 / .63 Crim 15/17 Ib 48 
Mixaemttns ... ou coos cce Ib. 36 / 37 Cc i TrreLeTrrr ib. “s4 y 56 RM P_ No. POMOC oe axe tee ib ° 
Guantal .. erry 1b. 3p / marae Sealy Sie a ck “TAC *9>0¢ oe Boece esse eee : 48 
2 Ib, , 9 Tysonite ee scnD.° - 2165 1725 Sulphur free .........% ib. .52 
— > <a fae ICRI: Ib 43 / 52 7565 TEE lb. 137 
Lead Oleate Witco........./8. 1.75 Alkalies 22 00s ap oaesnsenss a Ib. 25 
PE. wGioe kvasa end ooeee lb. 1.20 Caustic soda, flake, Colum- ~ Go cy pre Pn! pe tata Ib. 4 / = 
MBT . ee a er ae, bia (400-1b. drums) .100 /bs. 2.50 ee 1b. 0885/1096 
MBTS ae 44 Liquid, 50% ........ 100 Ibs. 1.75 og OS EE a eat: ib 0975 
Methasan . cea: 920 Solid (100-/b. drums) .100 Ibs. 2.10 ee Ber sence hes ar 
7" fs peers treet te bo 23 (43 
Methazate .. . . eee ee Antiscorch Materials z 
Methyl Tuads Sree ae Conant Ri Ib 105 White 
Monex ... ee 25 E.S-E-N Se eg ee TS 34 J .39 Lithopone (2 ne 1b. .0425/ .045 
Morfex “633” : - 60 / .65 R-17 R sic dep ere a Ib. ‘1075 7 AS See Ib. .0425/ 045 
Novac ... ..1b. 1.40 — sa an ere Ib. 0725/0750 
O-X-A-F 1b. 38 / ey pee 36 7 Pigments 
Pentex , lb. 74 / 84 aint dice eis Wb. “445 y 475  -—«-RaYox «esses eee eee 1b. 145 / .155 
Flour a . lb. -1225/ = .1325 U-T-B ’ at ; a. "34 / "39 Titgnox A LO and MO.. > -145 J; 15 
Phenex bb. 49 / .54 seal he pape . pe) yee rere ere b. .055 .0575 
Pipazate Ib. 1.53 Antiseptics Zopaque (50-lb. bags) ..../b.  .145 
Pip-Pip lb. 1.63 Compound oO ices: eb: Tap Zinc Oxide 
Polyac eh aa | err voaeetO, €50. Jf 4.75 Avo ZZZ-11 «.<.. or - .0725/ pe 
R&H 50-D. : eM .42 43 gaia 49 5.6e-ss ces ce .0725/ .075 
B3 Crystals... itp iiss — ee . 2 7 om cs tases a ae 
Rotax .. titel 44/46 on onli eS dees cise ood Ib. 905 / .0975 
Safex . insoute 2:35 J 225 S.C_.R a a aay mh 42 / 36 Eagle, lead free.......... Ib. .0725/ .0750 
Santocure : ..tb. 60 / .67 Re ccme ri h ks > "pe (2275/2775 “a pry Florence . oy ee 
Selazate ..lb. 1.60 CS pe TO eae a en ‘ only | ese } .09 .0925 
Selenac ...1b. 1.60 Blowing Agents " " a) _ 4 Nehaeees 7s .085./ = 
Gately © ~ oll DE Srbuuacences kaon ee : P Thite Seal-7 ..... Db 095 / 0975 
SPDX.G Jb 53 / 58 Brake Lining Saturant Kadox, Black Label- 15. fb, 0728) 075, 
SRA No. 2. . lb. as ¢ = y PROG whi 6 ass en wwe Cate R = a 
Super-Suipbur No. 2 113-7 148 B.R.T. No. 3....... as! ee _ RECESS Ib. [0728/1075 
Tetrone lb. 1.25 Carbon Black Red Oe ere lb. =.0725/ .075 
, lb. 1.85 Conductive Channel—CC Horse Head XX Special 3./b. .0725/ .078 
Thiofide AD. 39 46 Conductex ae ones 05 / .085 BCTROOM: sox ese saree 1b. -0725/ .075 
ic lb. = 1.25 Huber 35-C ee lb. TRA See ear lb. .0725/ .075 
iot lb. 34 / «44! Spheron C ; er ae eties a lb .9725/ .075 
—uL lb. 1.25 - eee P Toe oars ee eee lb 0725/ = .075 
i 1 E lb. 1.25 aor é . 1b. t. Joe i ree) 
M lb. 1.25 Witco R20 lb. Black Label . eee .0725/ .075 
Trimene lb 54 64 R40 : = .14 Seg Label -. ; ~ 0D. .0725/ .075 
Base ..lb. 1.03 1.18 ROE ere a .14 ed Label . rr .0725/ .075 
Triphenylguanidine (TPG). ./t 45 Hard Processing ( Channel—HPC oe OS lb. <105. 7 «1075 
Tuex ..tb. 1.25 Continental F lb. Zine Sulphide Pigments 
2-MT lb 58 / .60 Huber HX re * Ib. Cryptene ZS No. 800..... lb. .0825 .085 
Ulto i 99 / 1.04 Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S./b. Yeliow 
Ureka lb 50 57 Micronex Mark II Du Pont Powders eo a0. J 175 
3lend B b 50 57 _ yom = —- pies ee _ ae! ea 
( 45 55 itco 6 . ) MIB rch one es cas siaveelne : 37 
——- Medium Processing Channel—MPC_ 
*Prices ir Range indicates Arrow lb. Dispersing omen 
grade o lua ~ Space limitation Continental A 1b. Bardex ..... 5 cage es Ae .0425/ 045 
prevents li sationer of all femmes ingredi ents. Prices Huber TX lb OS ee o obB. 02 / .0275 
are not guarar iteed, and those readers interested Kosmobile 66/Dixiedensed ; 3 aa tense eee bs  % 05 / 0525 
should contact suppliers for spot prices. _ 66 . . lt 05257 Darvan No. 1. <<hO. «80 4 
Price quoted is f.o.b. works (bags). The price Spheron 36 . «lb. hi} GI x 2S eee ee 7 .30 34 
b. works ( b ilk) is $0.050 per pound. All Standard Micronex stb. 05257 Nevoil Kirn, c2:) <..5...58. O22 7 095 
prices are carl Witco 1. ib. 0525t aston R-100 ....... Ib. ae 7 5 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 











SITUATIONS OPEN 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 





SALESMAN 


A long-established New England rubber company 
has an interesting opportunity for a man about 
28 to 35 years old, of the engineering type, to 
handle sales contacts with sizeable users of molded 
and extruded rubber products. Address Box No. 
191, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








Experienced rubber man for laboratory position 
involving development and production control. 
Give details in first reply. Address Box No. 189, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 











CHEMIST: EXPERIENCED IN ALL PHASES OF COMPOUNDING 
molded rubber goods and sponge rubber products, using both natural and 
synthetic rubber. Excellent opportunity for advancement with small pro- 
gressive company located in the Midwest. Address Box No. 166, care of 
Inpia RuBBER WORLD. 

RUBBER CHEMIST: EXPERIENCED IN THE ME- 
chanical goods line, mainly for the automobile and like trade. 
Must be capable of taking charge of laboratory, compounding, 
and mixing functions. Plant will be located in a small town 
in Michigan. Write experience, age, salary expected, etc. 
Address Box No. 167, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


~ RU BBER ‘CHEMIST: Research and Hesciopiient 
compounding including synthetics. 

ADHESIVE CHEMIST: Research and development. 
ond and preparation of adhesives of the water dispersion type, 


Experience in rubber 


Experience in the 
and cut back 


typ 
CHEMIST - AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS: Knowledge of sound 
dampening, slieedves, saturated felts desirable. Must be capable of super- 
vising group of Automotive Products Chemists. 
PHYSICAL CHEMIST: Research and development. Specialist in emul- 


sions and colloids. 

PLANT CHEMIST: Experience in control work. 

Company has exeellent postwar future, wonderful opportunities for right 
men, lLocation—Metropolitan New York area. Send complete résumés 
including draft status. Address Box No. 168, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor Lp. 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND SPECIFI- 
CATION ENGINEERS—Progressive small eastern concern. 
Definite opportunity for advancement for man with experience 
and capability. Address Box No. 169, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


TIRE AND TUBE PLANT LOCATED IN SOUTH HAS OPENING 
for rubber chemist. Requirements: Experience in all phases of processing 
and manufacture of tire and tube stocks. Good opportunity for energetic 
man looking for a postwar job with possibilities of advancement. Give full 
particulars including expected salary in first letter. Address Box No. 174, 
care of INDIA RUBBER Wor Lp. 


RUBBER CHEMIST: POSITION OPEN FOR RUB- 
ber chemist in a progressive and long-established rubber man- 
ufacturing concern specializing in soles, heels, and mechanical 
goods. Plant located in Greater Boston. Duties include di- 
rection of laboratory, compounding, and processing methods. 
Should have some experience in molded goods manufacture. 
Salary dependent upon experience offered. State qualifications. 
Address Box No. 175, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


Chemical Engineer or Chemist with rubber experi- 
laboratory development and factory 
control work. Location — Connecticut. (Men in 
our organization know of this adv.) Address Box 
No. 190, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


ence for 

















SPREADING ROOM FOREMAN 


with experience in general proofing. 


Suburban Boston Area. Permanent postwar position. 
Must be able to furnish Certificate of Availability. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 910, Care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











CHEMIST—Thorough knowledge of tire, tube, or me- 
chanical goods manufacture. Plant located in Pennsylvania. 
Excellent opportunity. All replies strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress Box No. 170, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: YOUNG ‘GRADU ATE CHEMICAL ENGINEER TO ACT 
as an assistant to chief chemist of small old-established eastern rubber com- 
pany, New York area. Should have some cc ompounding experience on rubber 
and synthetics and also experience in mill and tubing machine control. Write 
giving full details of training and experience and salary expected. Address 
Box No. 176, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST FOR DEVELOP- 
ment and production control. A permanent position for an 
aggressive and capable young man to grow up with the ex- 
panding rubber division of an old-established company in the 
South. State experience and salary expected. Address Box 
No. 177, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: MAN FAMILIAR WITH GENERAL LABORATORY 
testing and compounding. Plant located in Yale, ee Write giving 
full details of training, experi ience, and salary expected. Address Box No 


178, care of Inpia RUBBER Wort. 


RUBBER CHEMIST: EXPERIENCED IN MOLDED 
mechanicals and drug sundries. Knowledge of both natural 
and synthetic rubber. Excellent opportunity with small pro- 
gressive company located in New England. List qualifications 
and salary desired in first reply. Address Box No. 179, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


PRESS ROOM FOREMAN: EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
tunity with progressive company manufacturing mechanicals 
and drug sundries. Plant located in New England. Address 
Box No. 180, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Opening for experienced 
foreman capable of supervising production. Attractive postwar 
as well as present-day opportunity. Eastern concern. Address 
Box No. 171, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
















WANTED: P — CTION MANAGER FOR SMALL CAMELBACK 
and mechanical rubber plant in p ant small midwest city Best living 
conditions, schools, ‘chu ches. Mill room experience nece ry, Press room 
experience de a Salary $4,500; can increase by |! contingent on 
results to $7,500. Able Box No. 181, care of Inpra RuBBER aun. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER WITH INITIATIVE, FORE SIGHT, 
and creative ability in ming, styling, and detailing of machines for the 
rubber industry Major } l f 





electrical applications. 
bilities. Graduate engineer prefe 
commensurate. Address Box No 





recessary 
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Extenders 





Advagum 1098 lb. $0.42 
1198 = sae 40 
Dielex lb. 055 /$ 
Alba .. scald. 45 
Extender 15. ee 32 
lb. oA5 
lb. AD f/f 
) 1125, 
; 0725 
lb 0825/ 
Fibe /48 

















1.50 
/ 1.25 
Latex eines Ingredients 
Accelerator 89 ........ ul 1.20 
Advawet ..... lb. 46 
Aerosol (drums) lb. 35 
Es rse / .54 
rex i .70 
ap ?} It 18 .24 
, dry 39 51 
cet } 1é .22 
, at .50 
klen 50 
, dry / 65 
Black No. 2 jispersed...../t / .40 
; 24 / .2475 
Wyex) .06 .07 
872 it 2.25 
It 30 .34 
At .34 
ft waz 
/ .10 
A 18 ah 
06 / .07 
12 
mE 
41 -65 
11 25 
.40 
90 / 1.10 
70 / .90 
. .40 50 
i No. 2 .08 my bs 
32 35 
sé 12 Bb 
25 30.00 
105 0115 
2 27.00 
- .045 
n 2 29.00 
ee 
—. Lubricants 
im Stearate .23 24 
ry uarex D -60 
MDL Paste 25 
olite 4 1.15 
.1275 a5 
Gl egula 94 / 115 
Se om ‘00 é 
So n% 35.00 
Zit e b. 280: 81 
Reclaiming Oils 
R.V. 0375 
] 24 


mes Ot 
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1.06 


/ 2.00 
) 3.50 
/35.00 


No. 1021 .lb. $0.016 

RD et ah os oe sions om ee Ib. 5 7 
X-60 (reclaiming) .......-. gal. 20 / 
CO RRS RA eee | 20 7 


/$0.0235 


-0225 
28 
27 


Reenforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
Buca 
Carbonex Flakes 
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nantieieis 
ee a eee Ib. 
Curodex 19 Ib. 
188 OT Pre yee ee lb. 
ae epee lb. 
‘a a- De Ts (ABCDE) lb. 
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at verex Type 
WH fcc wee 
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eee lt 
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Plasticizer B 


OF ot Oo Miomacee konami Ib. 
TRSIOME nn ec ces lb. 
Poly-pale Resin lb 


R-19 Resin (drums) 


21 Resin (drums)........ 1b. 
ee en ee eee 1b. 
ATR IERIE) Gide Sun orc ant wi 1b. 
REED begs sia kaise lb. 
RPA NGS Mele cc dcne sa aceee Ib. 

Le eee tb. 


"E-15 RG eaipehe: chet: keep avaeiees lb. 

RAE A ee rey 1b. 
Sebacic Acid lb. 
SI ean gal. 
SO: a mga eee Ree lb. 
Syntac ; ga: 
TR-11 Lb. 
RRERO conus wxs lb. 
Tricresy]l Phosphate lb. 


Turgum “S” ey eck es aD 
Vinsol Resin .. os oak 


Vistac No. 1.... lb. 
ME PARAS re oree ice lb. 
W itco EN Ua oy eee gal 


X-1 resinous oil (tank car). 


XX-100 Resin 


Softeners for Hard Rubber 
Resin C Pitch 45°C. M.P.. 
oS | ee 
33°C. SP. 


Solvents 
Carbon Bisulphide 100 lbs. 
Tetrachloride ..........gal. 
er ee Cee gal. 
No. 2 gal. 
MOS Khu ioconbcaswas ee gal. 
Cy £ Fae hy ee rere lb. 
Industrial 90% benzol 
(lemh COr) ..cece- gal. 
reer gal. 
PICO cies gal. 
Skellysolve ......... gal, 
BOD al haa e us « gal 


Stabilizers for Cure 
Barium Stearate 





Calcium Stearate ..........1b. 

PAU COME) ooi6 5x0 550.4.0: 00:0 Ib. 

Magnesium Stearate ....... Ib. 

Stearex, single pressed..... Ib. 

double pressed ........ Ib. 

RPOOES. siea:se 

Stearic acid, single 

Stearite, c.l. aise 

Zinc Laurate ..... Scere 
Stearate ..... lb. 

Synthetic Rubber 

Butaprene NF .. Ib. 

NI It 


Paraplex X-100 ...........0D. 


Perbunan 18. lb, 

2 Re lh, 

Synthetic 100 Ib. 
eye 

Ih 

7 

lb 





Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light (for 


prene ) 


neo- 





Refined 100 /bs. 
Telloy lb. 
Tonox lb 
V; ex lb 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 








TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Must have experi- 
ence in supervising all duties connected with cured tire final 
finishing. Excellent opportunity for advancement with post- 
war security. Located in Pennsylvania. Address Box No. 
172, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER WANTED 
for quality control, development and research work. Experi- 
ence with resins and compounding natural and synthetic rub- 
ber desirable. Permanent position with old-established com- 
pany. Plant located in Maine. In reply give age, education, 
experience, and salary expected. Address Box No. 183, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


LATEX PRODUCTION MAN, ONE ABLE TO SUPERVISE PLANT. 
Excellent Opportunity. Address Box No. 192, care of Inp1aA RuBBER WoRLD. 


WANTED: A man with technical and sales experience to call on rubber 
aly nae in the middle west to sell pigments and chemicals. Address 
Box } No. 196, care of INp1aA RuBBER Wor Lp. 


PRACTICAL MAN WANTED. If roe are thoroughly acquainted with 
Press Work, Extruding Machines, or Mills, there is an excellent oppor 
tunity for you as a Foreman with a rapi dly growing small plant. Send 
fullest possible particulars in your letter of application. Martin Rubber 
Company, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


GRADUATE CHEMISTS—One of Southern New England’s largest 
Rubber Companies, for over 50 years a leader in the field, is interested in 
securing the service of several graduate chemists. 

This Company offers opportunities for two young graduate chemists 


(under 45 years of age) with at least two or more years of working se 
edge and experience in the rubber industry. The work entails the conducting 
of chemical development work to improve old or develop new processes in 


the use of rubber and rubber synthetics. Any experience in conducting 
laboratory tests and supervising assistants, compiling necessary data, and 
the making of reports on such tests is desirable, but not essential. 

Reply in writing, giving educational and business background, salary 
requirements and, if possible, enclose a small photograph of self. All replies 
will be treated in a confidential manner, and our employes have knowledge 
of this advertisement. Address Box No. 197, care of INpIA RuBBER Wor vp. 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT AND FOREMAN 
—Must have thorough knowledge of all phases of inner tube 
manufacture. Opening offers excellent opportunity to man 
with initiative and ability. Plant located in Pennsylvania. 
State qualifications in first letter. Address Box No. 173, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING SPECIFI 
cations, design, and development of tires, bags, tubes, flaps, and accessories. 
Available after Aug. 1. Address Box No. 162, care of INDIA RuspBpeR Wor vp. 


YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED PRODUCTION, ENGINEERING, 
and development of hard rubber, seeks responsible position. Address Box 
No. 163, care of [Np1A RuBBER Wor vp. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR PLANT ENGINEER: successful with pro 
duction and technical problems; excellent labor relations; long experience 
in rubber industry. Able to set up new plant and operate it. Salary $8,000. 
Address Box No. 164, care of INpIaA RUBBER Wor-p. 

FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WITH BACKGROUND OF _ 30 
years’ experience desires permanent connection with small or medium sized 
plant, preferably eastern location. Thoroughly qualified to organize and di 
rect all activities, including compounding, mixing, calendering, molding, 
extruding and finishing, mechanical and specialty products from natural 
and synthetic rubbers br plastics. Cost experience and trade connections. 
Address Box No. 165, care of Inp1A RusBerR Wor cp. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RECORD MANUFACTURING CONSULTANTS 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 
POINSETTIA, INC., 102 CEDAR AVE., PITMAN, N. J. 


WANT TO BUY INTEREST IN CAMELBACK 
plant, or will purchase same at a reasonable figure. Address 
Box No. 185, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER GOODS MFG. PLANT FOR SALE: GOING PROFITABLE 
concern with good equipment. Total price $30,000. Address Box No. 186, 
care of INpDiA RuBBER Wor tp. 


WANTED: “MIXING TIME ON BANBURY OR MILLS = BLACK 
stock, also straining and refining. Address, Box No. 188, care of Inpta 
RvuBBER x Wort. 









YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Investigate the possibility of tax 
benefits under existing conditions 
to sell your going manufacturing 
business for cash. Complete 
asseis, capital stock of manufac- 
turing firms, machinery manufac- 
turers or industrial plants wanted. 
Your every confidence is held with 
all personnel retained if possible. 
Substantial capital available. Pre- 
fer businesses of over $100,000. Ad- 
dress Box No. 160, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 








DO YOU DESIRE 
REPRESENTATION IN 
MIDWEST? 


FIRM WITH ESTABLISHED OFFICES IN DAYTON 
TO REPRESENT MANUFACTURERS in Midwest. 
Personnel traveling through Midwest territory have 
engineering and sales background and intimate knowl- 
edge of rubber, refrigeration, automotive, aircraft, and 
other industries. Now is the time to get set for the large 
post-war markets in this territory. Well financed. Write 
today. Address Box No. 195, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH 
SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
ceriain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 


retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1220, 1474 B’way, New York (18), M. Y. 
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Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky b. $0.7125 
Ps ee eee A 
5 A... it 735 /$0.745 
1  weaad inausssy -8325 
EE ee . 1b 8125 
roe Ae : Spa he ne ; Ib. 49 7 59 
Sree — a2 J w7 
Rubber Wax No. 118 
ee ...ga. 86 / 1.41 
eae : gal. §=.76 / 1.31 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


EMAND was steady in the reclaimed 

rubber market last month. The one 
problem still remains, manpower. Fabrics 
also are scarce. 

To date no word has been received on 
the Brooks Classification Committee. There 
have been no new modifications on the use 
of reclaimed rubber and no relaxing of re- 
strictions on the use of aqueous dispersions 
in latex; only a 60-day supply of this ma- 
terial may be kept on hand. Although the 
WPB order on reduction of reclaimers’ 
inventories has not affected the demand for 
scrap rubber to any great extent, the de- 
mand was a little, if not much higher, for 
reclaimed rubber, and this order should 
have a direct bearing on the necessity for 
easy availability of reclaimed rubber, and 
should require speedier delivery. 

The reclaimed rubber production for the 
first four months this year was 84,322 long 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav ¢ per Lb. 
Black Select ...... 1.16-1.18 7 J | 
Mow 2... . 1.18-1.22 

Shoe 
Standard . 1.56-1.60 74%4/ 7K 

Tubes 
Sarr eae re 1.19-1.28 11¥%/12 
a. Ccas ese ehe 1.15-1.26 12%/13% 
_ EERIE rere ee 1.15-1.32 1244/13 

Miscellaneous 


Mechanical blends... 1.25-1.50 5 76 
(he above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity 
at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


ghee collections of scrap rubber have 
added somewhat to dealers’ stockpiles. 
Demand is great, especially for tires and 
tire parts which are now becoming more 
generally available. More abundant collec- 
tions in mixed rubber are tending to coun- 
terbalance the consumer demand. The Army 
has not been releasing tires in any great 
quantity, and it is not expected that it will 
do so in the near future. Insofar as this 
condition is concerned, transportation is the 
major difficulty. 


The demand is great for No. 1 and No. 2 


iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Another difficulty is that the producers of 
tire parts are not grading them for mill 
consumption. Regarding this point, the 
Washington meeting on June 27 of the 
reclaimers, scrap rubber dealers and the 
OPA was held for the purpose of ceter- 
mination of gradings of No. 1 and No. 2 
peelings and ceiling prices for them. 

Mixed auto tires are being sold at $19 a 
ton at Akron and from $17.50 to $18 a ton 
at eastern consumption centers. Beadless 
tires are being sold at $24.50 a ton. 

The total consumption for the period of 
January through April, 1945, is 108,40] 
tons, as compared with the 124,195 tons for 
the same period in 1944. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb. 
med paescnger tube)s. .........6 066055 7% 
Black passenger tubes.... wee 6% 
IE | 6 o-6- 4-6 9:4 4:40.08 o675.0 Ree 6% 

$ per 

Tirest Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires............. 20.00 
Beadless pass enger tires. Cy te 26.00 
Biswed trick 68... 604.56 .6650 5080s 20.00 
FOUMLN ORME fe cs 04 Noo so -0-44 wpe a ORGS 36.00 

Peelingst 
ING? sad NPI Boo. sp ocd oar - 58.25 

PE oan chen ane Gak a gan eon 33.00 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass... 57.75 

Miscellaneous Items* 

Cd oe Ce 0. ar 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ............. 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes............ 33.00 
Black mechanical scrap above 115 

i ge Re ey eee rear ree 20.00 
General household and_ industrial 

DEE Set csescGeannankseneiaaes 15.00 





ea 





tons, against 99,621 long tons for the same 
months of 1944. 


grades of tire peelings although the peel- 
ings, especially No. 2, are somewhat scarce. 


+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 
t Akron only. 
* All consuming centers. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form 
of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical teste 
for synthetic rubber. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 





















FOR LOW HEAT BUILD-UP, 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 388) 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
MOLDS WANTED: WE WILL PURCHASE MOLDS FOR STAND- 


ard items such as kitchen accessories, bathroom accessories, etc. Please sub- 
mit full information including best prices. Martin Rubber Co., Long Branch, 
N: J. 





MACHINERY WANTED: RUBBER MILL 36” TO 54”, COMPLETE 
with bull gear, but without reduction gears on motor. Address Box No. 184, 
care of INDIA RuBBER Wor -p. 


WANTED: COMPLETE RUBBER PLANT EQUIPMENT, INCLUD- 
ing Mills, Presses, Pumps, W.&P. or Banbury Mixers, Screens, ete. 
Send complete description, location, and prices. Address Box No. 194, care 
of Inpia RuBBER Wor Lp. 


WISH TO PURCHASE ~"HYDRAUL IC PRESSES, INJECTION 
Molding Machines, Mixers, Mills, Pumps, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Banbury 
Mixers. No dealers. Address Box No. 200, care of Inp1A RupBER Wor p. 


(Classified 


Advertisements Continued on Page 511) 





MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


Telephone: Long Branch 1222 











OLDEZE 


The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber 


“In all our years in the rubber business we never have seen the equal to 
MOLDEZE says Chf. Engr. famous rubber firm. 


Majority of Leading Firms now use MOLDEZE 
Sena’ for 1 long-lasting pint... $5 delivered 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC., BOX 56RA, DETROIT 27 
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1—INSPECTION 





A 4—MODERNIZING 


TRENTON, N. J. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


 —new— MACHINERY ~—us1p— 


RUBBER MILL INDUSTRY 


OUR NEW MACHINES 
MIXERS — MILLS — CUTTERS — SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS — TRIMMERS — LIFT TABLES — HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


OUR FIVE POINT REBUILDING PROCESS 
3—REBUILDING 


L. ALBERT and SON 


2—DISASSEMBLY 
5—GUARANTEE A 





AKRON, OHIO 
STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: NEVER USED Cleveland ‘Speed Reduces, 139 i. Pp; ratio 
8 to 1. Tubers 3%” to 6”. 3—30 x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12” rams 
4-—W. & P. Mixers, up to 625-gallon capacity; 10—High Pressure Hy- 
draulic Pumps, Accumulators up to 6,000 GPM. Dry Mixers, Grinders, 
Pulverizers, etc. Send for complete list. CON SOLIDATED PRODUC TS 
ro:, INC. 13-16 Park Row, New York 7 7,.N. ¥. 


RUBBER MILL—1 ERIE 60” x —EQU IPPED WITH DRIVE 
and motor, never used. Immediate + al Address Box No. 187, care 
of Inp1IA RuBBeR Wor_p. 


-— staat 5 
FOR SALE: 4—42” MILLS, 1 EXPERIMENTAL MILL, 1—3 ROLL 
66” Calender, 1—54” Calender, 1—4 roll Washer, 1—12” Allen Tubing 
Machine, 2—6” Tubers, 1 Embossing Calender, 1 Varnishing Machine, 2 
Spreaders, 5—200 gallon Churns, 2—40 gallon Pony Mixers, 1—60” 
om Calender, 1 Sheridan Press, 4 Mystic Toggle Presses, 6—12” x 

Hydraulic Presses, 1—30” x 30” Hydraulic Press 16” ram, 1 Span 
xy 1—30” Cracker, 4—48” Hydraulic Tire Vulcanizers. Address Box 


No. 193, care of Ipta Rupser Wort. 





























FOR SALE: 3 LEVER TY PE, 2,000 rt BS. ~ PRESSU RE, -3-WAY 
Wood Hydraulic Valves. 3 Lever Type, 2,000 Lbs. Pressure, 3-Way Stewart 
Hydraulic Valves; one 14” x 2” x 12” Burnham Hydraulic Pressure Steam 
Pump, 2,000 Ibs.’ pressure. Address Box No. 198, care of Inp1A RUBBER 
Wor_p. 








~ FOR SALE _3” ALLEN | STRAINER. —GOOD . CONDITION. CYLIN. 
drical Head—Open Gear Reduction. Address Box No. 199, care of Inp1a 
Russer WorLp. 


~ ACCUMULATOR, HIG sH PRESSURE, 12” x 147; 82 GAL. WITH 
$8 tons circular cast iron ballast weights; or weights for sale separately. 
ERIC BONWITT, Akron 8, Ohio. 


RUBBER CALENDER 
3-Roll — 54” Thropp 
Completely Rebuilt 


RUBBER LINING ENGINEERS, 2700 W. 35th Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





An International Standard of Measurement for— 


Hardness e Elasticity e Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 


Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 
(23rd year) 
These are all factors 
vital in the selection of 
Taw material and the 
control of your proc- 
esses to attain the re- 
quired modern Stand- 
ards of Quality in the 
Finished Product. Uni- 

versally adopted. 

It is economic ex- 
travagance to be with- 
out these instruments. 
Used free handed in 
any position or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registrations, fool- 
proof. Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries. 

















New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used — Rebuilt — 
Rubber — Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


ys RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY .o** 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


AKRON 8, OHIO 





ERIC BONWITT 











319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE aa FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER nl EXCHANGE 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. WN. J 
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A. SCHULMAN, INC. ADDS 















Three prizes are being offered by the Chicago CONTEST CLOSES AUGUST FIRST 
Bubber Group for the best papers on the utilization All inquiries should be addressed to Bruce W. 
t Synthetic Scrap Rubber: first prize, $500.00; Hubbard, Chairman, Chicago Rubber Group, 
kcond prize, $300.00; third prize, $200.00. 2512 West 24th Street, Chicago. 








he first prize winner will also receive a $1,000.00 a 
Vat Bond award, independently offered by A. A 7 \ >chulman Inc. 


Shulman, Inc., in support of this excellent project. SCRAP RUBBER 
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Why leading rubber companies 
STANDARDIZE on CLIMCO Process: 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells how to get better 

service from your 

liners. Ulustrated with 

. diagrams. Tells how 

+3 te use liners more 

* efficieritly. Write for 
your copy now. 





oO 
: aa e on Request 





CLIMCO PROCESSED LINE! 


Here are some of the reasons for the steadily increasing preference 
by Climco Processed Liners during the last 23 years: FASTER, CH 
PRODUCTION. By eliminating stock adhesions and insuring better sé 
of stock and liner, the work moves faster. Labor and power costs 

because re-rolling for cooling and cleaning of liners is eliminated, hat 
reduced and storage is facilitated. BENEFITS TO STOCKS. Fresha 
tackiness are preserved, while lint and ravelings are eliminated. Air, 

and sunlight are excluded, and oxidation, mould and bloom are pr 
Climco Processing also gréatly increases liner life. @ Give Climco Processé 
a trial.in your plant, and you, too, will soon decide to standardize on 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MF 


$308 MAURICE AVENUE . CLEVELAND 





for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 


14 








